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N0fi.tHUMBEIiLAND/ 
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TH E foUdwing Wdf k is iftfcribcd tor 
ypur Crace' trith the moft geriiiine 
irefj^cfb, atidi I flstfet m jfelf, not WitKxiut 
l^optfiety, fiiice k may ffoffibly afford 
dtfiuffeftietat to dn6 of tfee tooft policed No- 
bletiieli of th* prefent age, to obferve frorti 
what Hide and limpie beginnings ouf^ 
hightfft iihprovcments . have been derived; 
atra to trace, to their fource, thofe pecu- 
liarities of character, manners and govern-^ 
fiaent, Whith fo remarkably^diftinguifh the 
Teutonic nation^. 

Among the hiftorical digreffTons which' 
our Author has fcatteted through his work, 
is a full relation of the firft fettlement of 
the Normans in France. This cahnot 
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DEDICATION. 

but be intereiling to your Gxace^ at the 
great Family, which you fo nobly rcpre^- 
fent, derived their origin from one of the 
Northern Chiefs, who ailUled in that con^- 
queft. Froin the place of their refidence in 
Lower Normandy *, they took the name 
of Percy; a name, which was afterwards 
eminently celebrated in o\ir Englifh annals, 
and which you have tevived with additional 
luftre. 

Among the many fhining and amiable 
qualities which diftinguifli your Grace and 
theDutchefs of Northumberland, none have 
appeared to me more truly admirable than 
that high refpedi and reverence, whith you 
both of you fhow for the heroic Race 
whofe poffeffidns you inherit. 

Superior to the mean and felfiifh jealoufy 
of thofe, who, confcious of their own want 
of dignity or worth, confign to oblivion the 
illuftrious dead, and wiih to blot out all 
remembrance of them from the earth ; 
you, my Lord, have, with a more than 
filial piety, been employed for many years 
in reftoring and reviving every memorial of 
the Percy name. , 

Defcended, yourfelf, from a moft ancient 
and refpedtable Family; and not afraid 
to be compared with your noble predecef- 
fors the Earls of Northumberland, you 

* Near Villedieu, in the diftrift ©f St. Lo. 

hftve 







D E DI C A TI O N. 

have repaired their monuments^ rebuilt their 
caftleS) and replaced their trophies: and 
whatever appeits to l?e any way cohneded 
with them, is fure to attrad your attention 
and regard. 

With this generofity of mind, added to 
your tafte, munificence, and love of the 
arts, can we wonder that your name is the 
delight and ornament of the EngFifh nation ? 
or that it is equally dear to a fifter country, 
where your upright and difinterefted plan 
of government, your politenefs and magni- 
ficence eftabliftied your dominion over every 
heart ; and where the engaging and exalted 
virtues of the Dutchefs have left an impref-- 
fion never to be effaced. 

That you may both of you* long enjoy 
thofe diftxnguiftied honours and that princely 
fortune, which you fo highly adorn : That 
they may be tranfmitted down, in your own 
pofterity, to the lateft ages^ is the fincere 
and fervent wilh of 

My Lord, 

Your Grace's 

Moft humble, and 
MDCCLXX, Moft devoted femnt, 

The Editor* 
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PREFACE 



TH E Author of the followinp; Work ha<l a fliara 
in the education of that ami^^ble Prince, Chris* 
TIAM VII. King of Denmark, who lately hoiwu red 
this nation with a vifit. During his refidence in the 
North, oiir Author Monf. Mallet (who has all the 
talents of a fine writer) was engaged by the late King 
Frederick V. to write a Hiftory of Denmark in thp 
French Language. 3y way. of IntroJuSion to that 
Hiftory, he drew upthefe two prefatory Volumes, the 
merit of which has long been acknowledged in mofl 
parts of Kurope. 

Though intended only as a Preliminary Piece, it 
has all the merit of a complete independent work ; 
and, except to the natives of Denmark, is much more 
interefting and entertaining than the Hiflory itfelf, 
which it was intended to precede. It very early en- 
gaged the attention of the prefent Tranflator : whofe 
reading having run fomewhat in the fame track with 
that .of the Author, made him fond of the fubjedt, .\n4 

ypL. I. A 5 tempted 



(tempted him to give ih an^Englifh drefs a work 11$ 
which it was difplayed \^itb fo much advantage. A$ 
he happened alfo to have many of the original books 
from which the French Author had taken his mate* 
rials, he flattef^ )Hfl»fiiU«4faij^'weuklr4iiif pl^«-fe«ie4i^ 
luffratidns, vvhich iriighr give an additional Yaliie to 
the Verfion. 

For this reafon, as alfo to aiFord himfelf an agree? 
able amufement, the Tranflator fome tinie ago unddr- 
toolc this work; but ^fecies-of unexpected avocations 
intervened, and it was th^ov^n afide for feyeral years. 
At length he was prevailed upqn to refume it ; and as 
many of his fdtndf were fo«obiig»ng a^ tofliartamong 
them difFetcnt p^rfc of the TVanflation, he had little 
more to do but to compare their performances with 
the original, and to fuperadd fuch Remarks as oc- 
purred tb^him* Thefe '^re gencf^Uy djf|tnguifl0|d 
from thofe of the Author by'thc letter T *. 

fie was the rather invited to undertake this tafk, 
as he perceived the Author had been drawn in to adop( 
an .opinion that has been, a grc^at fource o/'niiftal^a and 
confufion to jpapy learne^ vfriters of the'ancient iii- 
.tory of Eiifope ; viz. that of fv^pofing tOAiancic^t 
Gauls and. Germans, the ^ritot^s and Saxons, to have 
been all originally one and the farrie people; thus con- 
founding the antiquities of the Gothic and Celtic na- 
tions. This crude opinion, wHich perhaps was firft 
taken up by Cluverius t» and maintained by hirj^ 
with uncommon erudition, has been fmce' incau9» 

■. -. •,: : . ■■ ■•/ ■ - _ ;■ 

* When the prctjint Tranflation iv^s underfajccn, only the firffec^rtion 
t>{ 'he orieinal had apj>€ared j and from i:hs!t fcveral of Ihe firft chapter^ 
VvCre tranflatcd : Ih thatcdiripn tj^e firft voldm6 was n^t^ tfs here, divide^ 
into Xin. CHAfTERS, bpt into V. BopKS. Afterwards the Author 
j-evifed'his work; ardpubHflied a new edition, m which he not oAly maie 
the new divifion ab^we-nientroned, but' toany confiderdble atterarioils 
)»oth in the Text and Kote?. It was nectflfary to af:conin)odat^. the Ver* 
f on to this n^w Revifal, but the Tranflator could not help retaining in 
the margin many laf the rejcfted Paflages, which he thought too valuable 
jp be wholly diftardcd. . 

f Philippi ('J.VVERI GcrinaniaB Aiili^tt* Libri TrcSj a.'C. Lugdua^ 
&4Uy. ApDd £U{:v. 2616. foliQ. 



tioufly adopted b;^ JCpysL^R :J:,an4 P£lloutier€, 
f^c latterotiurhbihhas, with gre^tHiIigpnc^^pd flcilii 
cndeavpjireft td cohfirqi it. in iljort, lb quiicH 'learn- 
ing and ingenuity have fcarcely cv'er been mote pcr- 
verfiJly ana''errpncoufljrappli^/ or broujght.'to adora 
and liippiDrt^ moit groundlefs hy{)othcfis. This toifi 
take^ the Trapfl^to|: thpqght might be e^AIy corccftcd 
in the prtfent work; and by weeding out t)iis ope 
ittroTj he^Kbp^cf.he Ihould obiain t^er Author's pardon! 
aiid Acquire 'fomepierit with the. Englifll Reader J. 

And that it is an error he. thinks will appear froi4 
the atteojtive co^fidf ration of a few particulars, whicH 
tan here be onfy' npentioned in brief: For to give the 
fubje£): a tt^orocrgli difcu$on, ^nd to handle it in it^ 
full extent, would far exceecl th^ limits of this ihort 
Preface,/ * ' ' '' ' 

Ute anci^t and original inhabitants of Europe, 
^ccordti^to Ghi^erius and relloutier, conlifted only 
of twp cjifl^int^ races of men, viz. the Celts and SARr 
M^TiA>is ; and" tliat from one or pther of thefe, but 
chiefly fro^n the fqirmei^ all the ancient naticuojs of Eu- 
rope Sre. descended. The Sarmatiansr or S^auromatae, 
were the anceftors of all the Sclavonian Tribes, viz. 
the l^oles, Ruilj^^iSi .^oheqiians, Wajactyans, &c* 
who continue to th^s jil^ ^ diftiq^t and feparate people^ 
(pxtre,rhely.<J[iffcrent in their cbar^flrer, inanners, laws 
and language from the other race, which was that of 
the Celts; from' whoifi. (they will bat»e it) were uni- 

fotmly xJefeei^ded the ola inhabitants of Gau), Gcr- 

• . ' « . . » . 

J AnticiQitatea Seleds Septentrionales et Celticse^ &c« Autore Jo2|« 
peorew Keysler, ^c. H^noo^erae ^720. 8vo. 

§' lllfloire d«sCelt«s, et p^rticuliereiiient des^aulois et d^sOermains, 
^Cj. {MTT. Mf« SiUi^ii.P9i,touTiKs. Haje.|7750. a Tom. jzm&m 
Thit) le^^rned Writer, wlip, is a pjrpteftaxtt minifi.^, counfeUor of th^ 
Confiftory, and Jibraji^ian to the academy at B^-lin, is defc^nd^ed frqm a 
tamihf originally of Languedo<!, and was born at Leipfic, 27 Odtober^ 
IJS94. O, S. ^tr, FrififCf iit(r4iire, Twi. I,} 

II Thougjt^ the v^or^s Gqtm.ic or Tkv tonic are oflvo fubftitvtrd in 
.the Tranflation, infte'^d of the Author*B favojirite. word Cbltiqu£| 
yet care ha»4>een takeo to reprefent the A4i thorns own ezpreffion ^n th^ 
piar^O;. Soni^times where it was not . needf^ji to be very precile, the 
, wbrd'CoTHiC has 6nly been added to t£e Author^s word Celtic $ bu^ 
fhe infertioais carc|jal^ d^ftin^iflied by inyerted conuzus. 

Voj,, J, '"' fi6 many. 
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Aianf i Sc&ndinaTia, Britain and Spsiin^ vtho vMt all 
included by the ancients under the general name o^ 
tiyperboreansy Scythians, and Celts, beine all origi- 
nally of one race and nation, and having sdl the fam^ 
common language, religion, laws, cufloms and man« 

This is the portion which thefe Writers have 
siidopted and maintained, with an uncommon difplay o( 
deep erudition, and a great variety of fpecious argu* 
ments. But that their portion, fo far a^ relates to (he 
Celts, IS erroneous, and the arguments that fupport.it 
ipconclufive, will appear, if it can be (hown. That an* 
pent Germany, Scandinavia, Gaul and Britain wero 
liot inhabited by the defendants of one fingle race ; 
but on the contrary, divided between two very dif<^ 
ferent people ; the one of whom we ihall call, witli 
moli of the Roman authors, Cxltic, who were the 
^pc^ftors of the Gauls, *Britons an^ hifh | t)ie otl^ef: 
(^OTHic or Teutonic, from yrhom the Germans^ 
^Belgians, Saxons and Scandinavians derived their ori« 
'gin ; and that thefe were at origim two diftind people, 
very unlike in their msUinefs, cuftoinsy religion and 
laws. 

As to the Arguments by wjiich Cli^verius and Pel* 
loutier fupport their hypothefis that the Gothic and 
Celtic nations were the fapie, thjey may all be reduced 
to Two Heads j viz. either to Quotations from the 
ancient Greek and Roman writers; or to Etymolot 
ciEs of the names of perfons or'places, ^c. 

With regard to the latter, (vi^. Etymolopies) 
thefe two writers lay it down that the prefent German 
Or High Dutch is a genuine daughter of the ancient 
Celtic or Gaulifh language ^ % becajufe, from^ it they 
can explain the Etymology of innumerable names that 
>0irere well known to be .Gaulifli or Celtic f; and 
^his being admitted, it m^ft follow that the Germany 

r 

* La Umpie Alemandi ef im r^edeVantiennelangitedisCeka* PeUour 
|£er,*tol. I. p. 165, &c. 

tVidt Glut* lib. I. cap, yi. tm. vliS. &«• PcUputi liv. I. chap. xv. 
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Celtic and Teutonic nfttion^ were the fame. 1 n pro- 
f6cuting this argument it muft be aclcnowledgecj, that 
they^ have produced many indances that appeslr at firft 
fight very plaufible. But ^)^rhoever confiders hovr littlt 
w^ can4epend upon the Etymology of obfolete Words, 
derived from barbarous dead languages, in which there 
are no books extant, will not build very fecurely oi^ 
proofs of this fort. No one will affert that the prcfcnt 
German be^U*^ aby refemblance now to the modern 
Wellh and Irife Jangi/ages ; and yet there are writei-s 
in abuhdai^ce who wiil undertake to accouht for the 
nalne of klmoft every pkice, perfon or ofRce in ancient 
Europe?, from one or other of th^fe two living tongues, 
and will prbduce indances full as plaufible and conclu* 
five, as arty adduced by Cluverius or his folioWe^rs *. 
Aftet all, there is probably a good deal of truth ort 
both fides ; I can readily believe that all the names of 
places and perfons in ancient Germany, or fuch othet 
countries as any of the Qothic or Teutonic nations at 
any time penetrated into, will be reducible to the lafl'- 
^uage now fpoken by theit-defcendants : And that ift 
Bke manner, from the Irifti and Welfli languagei^ 
which may be allowed to be genuine daughters of tht 
imcient Gallic or Celtic tongue f, it wiH be eafy to ex- 
plain fuch. names as were impofed by any of the andent 
Celtic or Gallic tribes. Indeed in the very remote 
ages', prior to hiftory, one cannot pretend to fay what 
mttt the diflihxfl bounds or limits of each people. 
^They wcri$ likie all other barbarous nations, rovinj; 
|hd ^n{etUed^ an4 often varied thkit fituation ; being 
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• SiM th%t exceUent iinerqaary Ltayd, in A^fa^ologia Bntanmca, ftrc. 
•^ to mentiuA m^ny \aXic writers iff % ^J^h^at Sump» vis. JpMX8« 

^ Th9t the prefent Welfh language is the genuine daughter .pf the 
ktkdA\ Brftidl ^1;^ ih the time af the Roman?, canriot be difputed j 
f^auie >»c havr noW Extant MSS. wiit in every age from. the Roman 
times down to the prefent, which i^lalAly prove the defcfnt, and are not 
bnAoteiligibte ^o \tie j^eftnt inhabitaats ^yf Wates. (See Evans's {ptd- 
Wt^f W*lfli jwefiry, 4to.) Now that tht ancietit firitiih differed littl* 
ffoi^HAe (Saoliik^ we ii/t afTcire^Vy Tacitus, Sieritio baud inuhrnk divor- 

\ . • , ibmetimes 
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fometimes fprcad over a country j at other tfni€§ driytf^ 
out by feme ftronger tribe of barbarians, or fojrfaking 
it themfelves in fearch of new fettlements. Caefar in.-- 
forms us, that fome of the Gallic tribes forced theijc 
way into Germany, and there eftabliflied themfelves*. 
It is equally probable, that before his time, l^ands of 
Germans might at different periods penetrate jntp 
Gaul f ; where, although their numbers might be tpp 
fmall to preferve them a diftind nation, yet thefe emi- 
grants might import many names of perfons and places 
that would outlive the remembrance of their founders. 
This will fufEciently account for the difperfton o{ 
words derived from both languages, and inform us 
why Celtic derivations may be found in Germany and 
German names difcovered in Gaul. So much for 
arguments derived from Etymology ; which are fo 
very uncertain and precarious, that they can only 
amount to prefumpflons at bcft, and can never bepp- 
pofcd to folid pofitive proofs. 

With regard to the/ other fource of Arguments, by 
which thefe learned writers fupport their opinion of 
the identity of the Gauls and Germans, viz. QuoTAf 
TioNs from the ancient Greek and Roman authors 5 
thefe they have produced in great .abundance. But 
even if it (hould be grapted that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans applied fometimes the names of Celtic, Scyjthiar^ 
or Hyperborean indifdriminately to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Germany and Gaul, of Britain and Scandi- 
navia, the inference will ftill be doubted by thofe that 
confider how little knOwn all thefe nations were to thif 
early writers of Greece and Rome j who, giving them 
all the general name of Barbarians, inquired little far- 
ther about them, and took very little pains to be 

• Fuit antea tempus cum Cennanos Qall't vlrtute fuperarent et ultra hel/^ 
ivferrent, ac , . . . trans Rhenum colon'ws mittercnt^ £fc. Vid. plura 
?pud Caef. de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. 

•f This Csefar exprefly tells us of the Belgae, who wctc fettled to the 
rorth of the Seine and the Marnc, Plerofque Relgas effi orios ^ Germania ^ 
Rbenumque anttquUus tranfduSioi, pr6ttfr loci fertilitatem ibi confediJJ'e i 
Cailojque qui ealcui ittCQlUrcntf e9e^('ijfe» Pe Bell. Call, lib, ii. . 

. y accurately 
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accurately ipformed about their peculiar ^igcrences and 
^kftih£libns. Even a long time after thefe rude nations. 
had begun to prefs upon the empire, and had made 
tl^c Romans dr^ad their valour, ftill their writers con- 
tinued to have fo confufed and indiftinS a knowledge 
of their different defcent and charader, as to confound 
botli the Celts and Goths with the Sarmatians, whom 
all writers allow to have been a diftin<St niation frbm 
them both * : Thus Zofimus, an hiftorian of the third 
century> includes them all under the common name 
of Scythians t ; and this, at* a time when, after their 
long and frequent intercourfe with the Romans, their 
biftorians ought to have been taught to diflinguifh 
them better.. 

However, the Greek 2^d Roman authors were 
noi all equally indiftinA ^nd confuted on this fub- 
je£l. , It will be (hewn below, that fpme of their beft 
and moft difcerning writers, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of being well informed, knew how to diftin- 
guifli them accurately enough : So that both Cluverius 
jind Pelloutier have^ found themfelves much puzzled 
how to^ reconcile fuch ftubborn paflages with their own 
favourite hypothefes, and have been cntarvgled in great 
difficulties :in endeavouring to get over the objections 
thefe occafion. Even with regard to the mdre early 
hiftorians, they appear to have been fometimes more 
precife and accurate in their defcriptidns. There is a 
remarkable paflage of this kind in Strabo J ; in which" 
he informs us that, although the old Greek authors 
gave all the northern nations the common nameof Scy- 
thianis orCeltpfcythians, yet that writers still mors 
JANCIENT §3j divided all *' the nations who lived be- 
** yond the Eiixine, the Danube and the Adriatic Sea, 
^' imp the Hypjerbokeai^^, the Sauromat-s:, jind 



• See Pellouricr, v6j. I, liv. i, ch, ii. paflitn, 

;t See Pelloutier, vol. I. p. 17. 

t 'Strabo, lib. x\. Aflrav/a: fxet 3^ toj/c n^oyC^ffWf uoifmf o» va.'Xatot tmv 
njicnfo&t^ &vyy^afUf, IxvQxt xai JHeXroo-nvOai iftaX«vy^ &c, Vid. Cluv. 
}ib. i. p. «z. Pellour. vol. I. p. 2. 



( ^T" ) 
** Akihaspians ; i» thcj did thoffc bcfond riis CsT- 
** pian Sea into the S&cjExnd Meuaceta." Thdje 
Sacjk and Messacetje iqight poffib}/ be the incef- 
tors of the Saxons and Goths, (as thcfc lafl; are fultf 
proved to have been the Ge'tae u the ancients *) who, 
in the time of thofe veiy remote Greek writers, poffl-i 
biy had not penetratCQ lb far weftward as they dill 
afterwards : As it is well known that the GekmakU 
are mentioned by Herodotus t at a Perltan people. 
Now the moft authentic hiftorians and poets of the 
Gothic or Teutonic nations »ll agree that their ancef- 
tors came at diiFerentenugrations from the more caftsm 
Countries %• ^^^ ^'^1^ regard to the three other na- 
tions, iheHyrERBOREANs, theSADROMATJE and the 
Arimasfians; if we agree With PelloUtier §. that 
under the two former tho Celts and Sarmatians are 
plainly dcflgned ; when he contends f that the Arimaf- 
pians anc a meer fabulous people, which nevercxifted, 
who does not fee that he h blinded by hypothcfis f 
Why may not the ancient Finns or Laplanders hara 
'been intended by ibis term, which he himfelf inter- 
prets from Herodotus to fignify One-£V£D, and fup- 
pofes'it defcriptive of Come nation that excelled in 
archery, as alluding to their praAi>,e of wii.klng wittt 

* Set Pcllooticr, li*. I. tb. tiil. toI I. p. 4t, 47, tc rvtei. . 

■(- Hii n). in Clio. A»iw h ni(ni ft' Kt>, lU it>~aj-, A {^M-iaO^ 

rrpuAtJi I. Edit. R. stcpb. 15T0. i^- 34. 

J AUliieoMiicinhtfiiScaldtiiKlhit)oruMagr«t)i«[IJwiiraD«Soit<M>t 
thiiber fto/n the EaA, bnt then fame of tfacm, ti do the fr»^r honoar 
laAcir countTj, ipd to it) ■nliquititi, pittcnd ibat thrjJtiftnidc M 
. kiD^lioli isto iht EiR fram Sunilinani. Stc SbmngbMii A^f-flv 
niM GiKtii teipiu. Cantiriti^ .l6jn. tv*. jaKm. Il it ilx £Mit 
faullof ShkiinChaM naitobDow IwwId diAin(ui(h wbK Ji iruc t^i 
cirdiMe ftom wbn '» imprabiUe iMl fabahu) in ihc old Naitbera Cbra- 
«>clci I BMia& /unit pant at* troc, Ik rcceint all far wtbtntic } ai k 
laic iri|ciik>u9 wcilcr, bcciLle (onit ptiH an fiholoai, ii for »)cdin| all 
Mhlfe. (Stc CLutti, in hii Icirned Trtalirc on thcConnnioabctw««* 
lb« Romin, Siioo and EDflitb Coiii^ ftc. Lonil. ijtj. 4(0.) BytlM 
fimc rale we ini|ht rtJEft ihc whole Gteciia bidor]' ■ Foe that of Ibt 
Monh bii,.lik<>ia iti pa>iiloim> io oaeaTrni-, not nwc cti- 
ZAiK Pkkiodi J wbidi acuEe (nd iodlckHu mlickiwill tMj4il^ . 

) Lis. I. chip. i. , I Td. 1. y. |« 10. 



one eye in order to take aim *. Tacitus cxpfefly'af- 
itires us that the Fenni were great archers ti and, 
as is obferved in the following book Xj i^ i^- highly 
probable that at fome early period of time, both the 
Finns, and Laplanders were poflTefTed of much larger 
and better traces of country than the northern 4cferts 
to which they are now confined. 

But whether this interpretation be admitted or not^ 
and whatever the more early Greek and Roman wri- 
ters knew concerning the Celtic and Gothic nations, 
it is very certain that in latter times, fuch of them as 
had moll: difcernment, and the beft opportunities of 
being informed, have plainly and clearly delivered 
that the Germans and Gauls were two diftin6): people, 
of different origin, manners, laws, religion and lan- 
guage, and have accurately pointed out the difference 
between them. 

m 

Before we defcend to particulars, it may be pre- 
mifed, that thefe two races of men were in manfy 
things alike, as would neceffarily happen to two fa- 
vage nations who lived nearly in the fame climate, 
who were expofed to the fame wants, and were obliged 
to relieve them by the fame means. The more men 
approach to a ftate of wild and uncivilized life, the 
greater refemblance they will have in manners, becaufe 
favage nature, reduced almoft to meer brutal inftinft, 
is fimple and uniform j whereas art and refinement 
are infinitely various : Thus one of the rude natives 
of Nova Zembla will bear a ftrong refemblance in his 
manner of life to a favage of New Holland : They 
will both live upon fifh and fea fowls, becaufe their 
defart (bores afford no other food j they will both be 
clad in the (kins of feals and other fea animals, becaufe 
their country affords no other cloathing ; and they 

* Pcjlloutier, ibid. A^i/uM^'vovc fAOfo^a^fAWQ • • • afima ya^ Ev 
«aAtM0'ft 2iii4««i ZnOT h rw O^SaX/uoy. Herod, p. 129. X45« 
f Solt infagktii Sftu Tac, de Mor. Germ. ^a^. ult. 
t Pag. 38, 39. 

Vot, I: a will. 



will both live by fifliing in little boats, and be armed 
with lances pointed, for want of metal, either with 
Iharp flints or the bones of fifhes : But will it therefore 
be inferred that the inhabitants of thefe two oppoflte 
poles of the globe were originally one and the fame peo- 
ple ? The ancient Britons in the time of Caefar painted 
their bodies, ^ do the prefent Cherokees of North 
America, becaufe it would naturally enough occur to 
the wild people of every country, that by this pradice 
they might render themfelves terrible to their enemies: 
Nor will this prove that the Cherokees are defcended 
from the ancient Britons. When therefore Cluverius 
and Pelloutier folemnly inform us That the Gernians 
and Gauls lived both of them infmall huts or caverns; 
That they fubjTifted either on venifon flain in hunting, 
or on the milk and cheefe procured from their flocks : 
That both people led a wandering roving life, and 
ec^ually difliked to live in cities, or follow agriculture, 
and of courfe ate little or no bread : That they both 
of them drank out of the horns of animals *, and 
either went naked, or threw a rude Ikin over their 
ihoulders: When they colledi a long feries of fuch 
r^femblances as thefe, and bring innumerable quota- 
tions from ancient authors to prove that all thefe de* 
fcriptions are equally given of both people, who does 
not fee that all thefe traits are found in every favage 
nation upon earth, and that by tlve fame rule they 
might prove all the people that ever exited, to be of 
one race and nation i 

But notwithftanding thefe general refemblances, 
we have fufHcient teftimony from fome of the moft 
dilberning ancient authors, that v the Germans and 
Gauls, or in other words, the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations were fuificiently diflinguifhed from each other, 
and differed confiderably in Person, Manners, 
Laws, Religion and Language. 

* Some of the ancient German tribes drank BzzR and Alx, as did ' 

the old inhabitants of Gaul. (See Pelloutier, voU L lib. 2. ch. ii. i 

p. 2(6} *i7t ^c*) This, however, proves them not to be the fame 1 

people, any more than our di inking tea and co£fee, proves u» to be^de- 
icendod from the ChineTe and Arabiansc 

Cjesar^ 
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C^iESAlt, whofe judgment and penetration will be dif- 
{)uted hj fione but a perfon blinded by hypothefis *i 
and whofe long refidence in Gaul, gave bim bettet 
means of being informed than almoft any of his.country-^ 
men ; Caefar exprefly afTures us that the Gelts or corn-* 
men inhabitants of Gaul *^ differed in Language^ 
*' Cuftoms and Laws'* from the Beige, on the one 
hand) who were chiefly a Teutonic people f, and from 
th^ inhabitants of Aquitain on the other y who, from 
their vicinity to Spain, were probably of Iberian 
race. Caefar pofitively affirms that the nations of 
Gaul differed from thofe of Germany in their Manners^ 
^nd in many other particulars, which he has enume*- 
rated at length % : And this aifertion is not thrown out 
at random, like the paflages brought by Cluveriud 
againft it ; but is coolly and cautioufly made^ when h^ 

* Caefar is fo nnuch more precift and pofitive againft the hypothefis 
efpoufed by Cluveriut, KeyHer, Pelloutier, &ct than the c^ommoii 
Roman authors, who were generaUy inattentive to the differences of thd 
barbarous nations j that all the writers above-mentioned fet oUt with 
accofing Caefar of being for evet mlftaken j wherdas he and Tacitus werd 
probably the only Romans that were generally exafl. 

'f Gallia tji omnit d'vvifa in partes tra s quarum unam ineolunt Belga^ 
Aliam jSquitani, tertiam qui ipforum lingua teltd, nofra Galli apellantitr* 
Hi tmnet LWGV A f iNSTitVTis, L%Qtnv% inter Je differunt, Qxizt 
deBelloGall. lib. i. 

Plerofque Belgai ejfe ortot a Getmanis, 4re, lb* lily. %i (fee above^ 
page vi. Note •{•.) 

« This teftimony is precife and formal; but Cluv^rius tndl'eilloutief 
have found a fimilar paiTage in Strabo^ in which he fays of the Aquitani^ 
that their language only differed a littlx from that of the othei* 
Gauls, Eyicu; MIKPON vetgaXXaTlerrac rat; yT^oor^aiQ. (Strab. initio 

' lib. 4.) This I apprehend does not afFe£^ the difference between xkt 
Gauls and the Belgas : i. e, the Celts and Goths, which is only the 6b« 
jcft of my prcfent inquiry. (Vid. Cluv. p, 50. s^-* Pcliouc. vol. !• 

- p. 180.) After all, I much doubt whether the original inhabitants o^ 
Spain were of Celtic race : There is found no refembiance between thd 
old Cantabrian language flill fpokenin Bifcay^ and any of the Celti<} 
diale£ls, vis. the Welfh, Armoric, Irifli, &c. (See the Specimens fubjdin- 
cd to this Preface.) J am therefore inclined to follow the ancicAt autho- 
rities coUeded by Pelloutier, (in vol. I. p. 27. note.) which affirm that 
the Iberians weie a different people from the Celts, and that from tA 

, intermixture of the two nations were produced the Celtiberians. PelloU'- 
tier feems to me to have produced no convincing proofs to the contrary^ 
though he has laboured the point much. As for the Aquitani, their in-» 
tercourfe with the other Gatils' may have brought their language to a 
much nearer refeftiblance when Strabo wrote, than it had when Caefaf 
refided in Gaul. \ 

X De Bello dallico, lib. 6. Vide locum. > 

a a i% 
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13 going to draw the characters of both nations at 
length in an exa£l and well finilQied portrait, which 
fhows him to have ftudied the genius and manners of 
both people with great attention, and to have been 
compleatly mailer of his fubje(9: *• 

It is true, the Gauls and Germans refembled each 
other in Complexion, and perhaps in fome other re- 
fpeds, as might be expelled from theii' living under 
the fame, climate, and nearly in the fame manner ; yet 
that they differed fufficiently in their Persons, ap- 
pears from Tacitus, who fays that the inhabitants of 
Calidonia refembled the Germans in Features, whereas 
the Silures were rather like the Spaniards, as the inha- 
bitants of South-Britain bore a great refemblance ta 
the Gauls f : This plainly proves that the Spaniards, 
Germans and Gauls were univerfally known to differ 
in their Perfons» 

They differed alfo in Manners and Customs. 
To inftance only in one point, among the Germans^ 
the wife did not give a dowry to her huftand, but the 
hufband to the wife, as Tacitus exprefly affures us t ^ 
Whereas we learn from Caefar, that among the Gauls^ 
the huiband received a portion in money with his wife, 
for which he made her a fui table fettlement of his 
goods, &c* §. 

They differed no lefs in their Institutions and 
Laws. The Celtic nations do not appear to have 
had that equal plan of liberty, which was the peculiar 

* See the paffage m Caefar^ lib. 6» at hrge^ it was too loog to bt 
inferted here. 

"f Habitus ccrporum varij j . . • RutUdt CaUdoniam habitantium com^, 
magni artut Cermanicam enginem ajfeverant* Sityrum colorati vultus, et 
torti plerumque crtnet & ptfitu contra Hiff>aniam, Jheros vetern trajeciji 
4afque fedei occupajft fidem faciunt, Prox'mi GaWti et fimilts funtf &c. 
Tacit, in Vit. Agricola?, c. ii. 

J Dotem non Uxor Marito, fed Uxm Maritut effert, Dc Mor. Germ. 
C. i8. 

^ Viri quairtat petun'iat ah Ux9rihui DoTi s nmin$ acceperunt^ tantat fx 
Juis bonis, ajiimatione faSta, cum dotihut ^eommusiifant, De Bello Gall. 
lib. 6. 

honour 
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Itonour of all the Gothic tribes, and which they car- 
ried with theaj, and planted wherever they formed let- 
tlemcnts : Oh the contrary, in Gaul, all the freedom 
and power chiefly centerecf among the DruieTs and the 
chief men, whomCaefar c3\WEquite5y or Knights: But 
the inferior people were little better than in a ftate of 
flavery * ; Whereas every the meaneft German was in- 
dependent and free f- 

B\it if none of thefe proofs o£ difference of Perfon, 
Manners, Inilitutigns or Laws could have been produc* 
tdy or fbould be explained, away, flill the difference 
was fo great and effentlal between the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic nations, in regard to Religion and Language, 
as can never be got over, and plainly evince them to 
have been two diftin£t and different people. Thefe 
two points are fo ftrong and conclufive, that the vvhole 
proof might be left to' reft upon them. 

In comparing the Religious £ftabli0iment and In- 
flitutions of the Celtic tribes, with thofe of the Go- 
thic or Teutonic nations, the moft bbfervable difference, 
* and what ftrikes us at firft fight, is that peculiar Hie- 
rarchy or facred College among the Celts, which had 
the entire condu£l of all their religious and even civil 
affairs, and ferved them both for magiftrates and 
prrefts, viz. that of the Druids ; which has nothing 
to refemble it among any of the Gothic or Teutonic 
nations %, This difference appeared to Caefar fo ftrllc- 



^ In emni GaU'ut eorum bominum, qui al'iquofunt numero atque bonore gt» 
nerafuntduoi nam PUbs p^ni Sernnrumhahetur locg, . . « De his duobut 
gentribut alterum efi Druidiim, alterum Equitum^ Sec, De Bel. Gal. lib. 6» 

f Tacitus de Mor. Germ, paliiin. 

f Our Author^ Monf. Mallet^ thinks tJitat the tyrtUe PontifTs, 
called Drettar, who were afliftantt to Odin in adminiflriog juflice^ (p. tf i.) 
were a kind of Druid* ; and that their name Drotte*^ has Tome afBnity to 
the Celtic word D&uTd (p«'i4p.) this however is meer fancy ^ there 
appears no more cmnedtiob between the functions or offices of thefe two 
orders of men, than there is between their names : That of Pauio 
being generally derived from the Greek (k^vit or rather from the Celtic 
Dernvotptru, an Oak, their facred Tree : (Vid. Borlacr, p. 67.) where- 
as the words Droftar and Droitet cotne from the Icelandic JOxOtHXi, Do' 
piinus, £wed. iDt0tt) Htros^ 
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fng, tji^t he fets out with this, at his entrance on hit 
^efcription of the Germans, as a fundamental abd 
prinfiary4iftin(5t|on§. I do nothereenter intoaminute 
defcriptipn of the n^iture of the Druids* cftabliOiment, 
pr an enumeration of their privileges, becaufe thefc 
in^y be fopp^l in Cacfar and Pliny aipong the ancients, 
and in To many authors among the moderns || : It will 
be fufficient to fay that, although the Teutonic nations 
Ji^d JPriefts, tfeey bpr? np more reCpmblance to the 

Pruids 

t 

^ Geri^ANI muUum fih hac c^nfuetud\»e [fi, Gallorvm] differunt: 
ftam neque Druidxs bahent, qui rebut D'tvinit frafint tuque Jacriffcm fiu* 
4ent^ &c. De Bell. Gal. lib. 6. 

II Vid. CiKSAR. De Bello Gall. Comment, lib, 6. P1.INII Nat, 
fi\^, lib. j6. c. 44. 

Of the moderns, fte Toland's Specimen of a Hift. of the Dratd*^ 
in Mi feel. Works, vol. Ift, 1747* 8vo. Stvkely*8 Stonehenge, and 
^bury. 2 vols. 1740, ^c. folio. But efp^pally Pr. Bo|tLAC£*s Anti- 
fluities of Cornwa)l| 2d edit. 1769. folio. This learned and ingenious 
writer has left nothing to be defired on the fubje£) of the Druids, and 
their inditutions : He has hoMreyer been drawn inltyKEVSLZR and the 
^ther Germ-tn antiquaries^ to adopt their hypothecs, that the Religion of 
the ancient Germans )vasy in fundamentals, the fame with that of the 
Gauls and Britains, (vid. p. 71.) As nothing that falls from fo excellent 
^ Writer ou^ht to be difregarded, 1 Hiall coofider his arguments with 
attention. He provps the identity pf the German a{id G|iulifh Reli- 
g on from thp conformity of the Germans and Gauls in the following 
poiftts : viz. ** (i.) The principal Deity of both nations was Mercury i 
f' (2) They facrificed hiiman victims: (3.) They had open temples, 
f* and (4.) no jdols of h^man ihape. (c.) They had confecrated groves ; 
** (6.) Worfliioped oaks : (7.) Were fond of aufpiciai rites y and (8.) 
f* Computed by nights and not by days,** 

I fhall confider each of thefc proofs in their order: And as for the 
fiRSTy that ** both nations worshipped Merc vry :*' This amounts 
to no more than this, that the Gauls and Britons worfliipped foe their 
(chief Deity, fome Celtic God, which Carfar finding to refemble in foma 
pf his Attributes the Roman Mfrcury, fcrupled not to call by that 
Roman name : So again the Gern^ins worshipped for their fupreme 
God, 2| Divinity of their own, whom Tacitus likewife called Mebcu- 
ItY, from a fancied refemblance to that Roman Deity, perhaps in otbe/ 
pf his attributes. We know very well that the Supreme Deity of all 
fhe Teutonic nations was Odik or Wodrn, called by the ancient Ger« 
inans VoTAM and Gotam^ or Goo am, (vid. not. ia Tac. Varior. 
p. ^p2.) whp feems chiefly to have refembled the Roman Mercury, in 
{laving a particttlar power over the ghofts of the departed : (Vide Bartho- 
lin, lib. 2. c. 7. Odinut Manium fuU Dominus : Mercurio eomparandms. ) 
|n other refpeAs, how much they diflRrred will appear at firft fight in the 
£dda. Now if the Celtic Mercury refembled the Roman no more thaa 
%^\^ di4 i w^ (ee bgw ualij^e they might be to ei^h other. We are not 
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Druicfs, than the Pontiffs of the Greeks and Romans, 
or of any other Pagan people« 

Not 

even fure that theCe two Mek cuius of the Gauli and Germans agreed 
with the MmcvRYof the Romans in the fame points of refemblance* 
' But (2.) ** Both nations facrificed human v'l&iXMi (3.) Had open 
*• temples; (5,) Confecrated Groves } and {7.) Wjcre fond of aufpicial 
** rites." Thefe defcriptions I believe may be applied to all the Pagan 
nations in the worl<3> during their early barbarous ftate. For (i.) all 
Pagan nations have offered homan viftims: Have had (3.) open tern* 
plcSy before they got covered ones: And> previous to their ereAing mag- 
nificent domes for their religious rites, have either fet up circles of rude 
fiones, or retired under the natural ihelter of (5.) folemn groves, which; 
upon that account, they confecrated : And (7.) all- Pagan people have 
dealt in omens, aufptces, and all the other idle fuperftitions of that 
ibrt. There is not one of the above circuroftances but what is mtn* 
tioned in Scripture, as pra£tifed by the idolatrous nations which furrounded 
the Jewiih people, and was equally obferved by fome or other of the inha* 
hitants of Italy and Greece: So that the Germans refembled the Gauls 
with regard to thefe particolan no more than they did the old idolatrooa 
inhabitants of Canaan, Afiyria, Greece and Italy. As for the Teutonic 
nations, they very foon got covered temples, (fee below> p. 1x7.) and 
alfo idols of human Ihape, (p. 129.) as had indeed the Celtic nations 
alfo in the time ofCaefarj for fo Or. Borlace himfelf (p. 107.) interr 
prets that paflage of his concerning the Gauls, (lib. 6.). Deum maxim/ 
Mercurium cdunt i Hujusfunt jhVRiMA niMVLAcn A* If thefe SiMtf* 
I. A oil A had not been images, but only rude- unformed ftones, Caefar 
would doisbtlefs have expreffed himfelf with more referve* When, 
therefore. Dr. Borlace fays that the Gauls and Germans refembled each 
other io having, (4.) *' Nq idols of human ihape,** he muft only meail 
in their more early ftate of idolatry ; which I fuppofe may alfo be predi- 
cated of every favage nation, before they have attained any ikill in 
iculpture. 

. But he fays, (6.) that both nations '* worshipped Oaks.** His proof, 
however, that the Germans had that fuperflition only, is, that ** the 
M ScLAvoNiANs (a people of Germany) worshipped Oaks, inclofed 
** them with a court, and fenced them in, to keep off all unhallcwed ac- 
*' cefa^", and for this he refers to the note in Tacit. Variorum ad c. 9* 
where Helmoldus has faid, that the Russians held their groves and 
fountains facred, and that the Sclavi worfhipped Oaks. This proves 
nothing with regard to the Teutonic nations; but plainly fliows that 
many of the Druidic fuperAitions had been caught up and adopted by 
nations no ways allied 'to the Celts; and therefore foggeils an eafy an« 
fwer to the laft proof that it urged of the refemblance of the Germant 
and Gault in their religious rites and opinions ; viz. that, 

(S.) Both people '< computed by nights, and not by days.** This it 
in reality the only folid argument that has been produced. But to this, 
the anfwer is very obvious. The Teutonic nations, it is allowed, had 
this very peculiar arbitrary cuflom, which they probably borrowed from 
their Celtic neighbours, although of a very different rfcc, and profeffing, 
in the main, a very different religion ; For if the Sclavooian tribe's whofe 
fituation lay fo much liore remote fix>m the Celts,' had adopted their 
i^peiftitioat Ycneration for the Oak, which fecms ia no degree to have 

• ♦ infcacd 
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Not only in the peculiar nature of their priefll^ooi}, 
but in their internal do£^rines as well as outward rites^ 
theydifFered. 

The Druids taught, and the Celtic nations believe^ 
the Metempfiohoiis) or a Tranfmigration of the foul 
out of one body into another: This is fo pofttively 
aflerted of them by Caefar *, who had been long con^ 
verfant ampng them, and knew them well, that it is 
not in the power of any of the modern fyftem-makers 
to argue and explain bis words away, as they have at- 
tempted to do in every other point relating to the Cel- 
tic antiquities : However, they attempt to qualify it, 
by aflertrng that the Celtic nations believed only that 
the foul paifed out of one human body jnto another, 
and never into that of brutes f. Which diftinftion I 
fhall not now ftay to examine, but proceed to bbferve, 
that all the Gothic and Teutonic nations held, on the 
contraryi a jfixed Elizium, and a Hell, where the va- 
liant and the juft were rewarded ; and where the cow- 
ardly and the wicked fiifFered puni(fament. The de^ 
fcription of thefe forms a great part of the Edda J. 

In innumerable other inftances, the inilitutions of 
the Druids among the Celts, were extremely different 

lafeAed the Germans; it would have been lyonderful indeed, if the lat- 
ter, who lay contiguous to the Celts,, had picked up none of their opi* 
niont or praii^ices» * 

* Inpriftis hoc nnlunt f>erfuaJere, Nbn Intertre an'mas, fid ah aiiii p»fi 
mortem tranjire ad alios. Lib. vi. — Vid. Diodor. Sicui. iib« v. c. 2. ^ 
Vai. Max. lib. ii. c. 6. Ammian. Marcel. Jib. xv. V 

•f- Vid. Ketsler Antiq. Sept. p. 117 3oelace, p. 9S, 99, Bet, 
X It . muft not be concealed, that Bar thoJine has produced a paflagd 
from an ancient Ode in the £pda of SiBM0Ki> Feode, whichplvol/ 
ihews that the dodrioe of the Tranfmigration was not wholly nnkiiown 
to the Scandinavians ; but Barthoiine himfelf fpeaks of it m a fktif^ 
in/)anc(^, and it appears from the paiTage itfelf, that this opinion was con* 
fidered by the Scandinavians, as an idle old wives fable. Vid. Bartholin^ 
Causae Contemp. a IPanis Mortis, pag. 208. Sigruna (Helgooii Uxor) 
dolort et mtefiitia extinffa tfi. Credebatur antifuitus homines iunim najti*, 
illud vero nunc PRO.ANILT EEROKE hahttur^ ^^^* *t Sigruna iterum 
:ifUu fuSjft dhcunivT'y tunc UU Helgo, H^dtHnga'Skadi Jicfidtxr ^ i/la ver^ 
^arSf Haifdatti ftia. it is probable that in this one inilEflce they ont^f 
f6pied the doOrine of the Druids. At the Celtic nations preceded the 
Teutonic tribes in many of their fettiements, it was probably by the 
fproier that thi$ anOis errer^ juiti^mifus credehatur, which was foon ex- 
ploded among their Teutonic fuceellon, whofe e^abliflied belief wal very 
different. *...:*.•.-• 

' from 
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tfom tho(e of the Gothic patipns. 7*9 tnentioo ;k 
'few': TThc former frequently burnt a great quantity of 
Jiuman victims alive, in lar^e wicker images, as an 
offering to their Gods §. The Gothic nations, though 
like all other Pagans, they occafionally defiled their 
altars with human blood, appear >ever to have had 
any cuft'om like this. 

The Druids venerated the Oak and the MiffeItoe% 
which latter was regarded by them as the mod divine 
and falutary of plants l|, and gathered with very par- 
ticular ceremonies/ In the Gothic mythptogy, if any 
tree feems to have been regarded with more particular 
attention than others, it is the As u f : And as for the 
Mifleltoe, it is reprefented in the Edda rather as a 
contemptible and mifchievousfhrub *« 
^ But what particularly diftinguiihes the Celtic insti- 
tutions from thofe of the Gothic or Teutonic nations, 
is that remarkable air of Secrecy and Myftery with 
Svhich the Druids concealed their doflrines from the 
laity ; forbidding that they fbould ever be committed to 
Writing, and upon that account, not having fo mucl^ 
as an. alphabet of their own f • In this, the inftitu- 
tions of Odin and the Gothic Scalds was the very 
reverfe. No barbarous people were fo addifted to ■ 
writing, as appears from the innumerable quantity of 
Runic infbriptions fcattcred all over the north; no 
blarbaroiis people ever held Letters in higher reverence, 
afcribing the invention of them to their chief deity J, 
and attributing to the letters themfelves fupernat^ral 
virtues 4-. Nor is there the leaft room to believe that 
kny of their docSlrines were locked up or concealed 
from any part of the community. On the contrary, 
their Mythology is for ever difplayed in all the Songs ol 

§ Vid. Caefar de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. Borlacc, p. 1*7. 

I See vol. n. p. T44. &c. 5 See the Edda /tf^w. 

• See vol. H. p. 1319, 140, T43, 145, &c. 

^ Nequefas ejfe fx'ifltmant ta litttrii mand^n 5 cum tn riliptU/ere rebut, 
puhlicis f,rlvatifqu9 rathnihs, Grjkcis LiTmu t^santun • , . Nijug 
jii valgus Difciplinam efferr't velint. Caefar* l^b, ▼!• 

iVid. infra, p. 70. 371, 37 >. &c, 
Vid, infra, p..374» 375' &c. 

'^ ' ' , their 
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their Scalds, juft as that of the Greeks and Romans 
is in the Odes of Pindar and Horace* There never 
exifted any inftitution in which there appears lefs of 
referve and myftery than in that of the Gothic and 
Scandinavian people. 

After all, it may poflibly be true that the Gothic 
nations borrowed fome opinions and practices from the 
Celts, without being at all defcended from them, or 
having axiy pretendons to be confidered as the fan^e 
people. The Celtic tribes were probabljr the firft 
that travelled weftward, and it is not impof&ble but 
that feveral of the Druidic obfervance$ might be caught 
up and imitated by the other nations that came after 
them H* Some reliques of the Druidic fuperftitions, 
we have feen (p.xv. Note. 6.) prevailed ^mong theScIa- 
vonians : And flill more might be expedled to be found 
among thofe of Gothic or Teutonic race, both from 
their nearer vicinage and greater intercourfe with the 
Celtic nations ; from whom the Sarmatians lay more 
remote. Nothing is more contagious than fuperfti- 
tion ; and therefore we muft not wonder, if in ages 
of ignorance, one wild people catch up from another, 
though of very different race, the moft arbitrary and 
groundlefs opinions, or endeavour to imitate them in 
fuch rites and praftices as they are told will recommend 
them to the Gods, or avert their anger. , 

Before I quit this fubjeft of the Religion of the Cel- 
tic and Gothic nations, I muft beg leave to obferve, 
that the Mythology of the latter was probably, in the 
time of Caefar and Tacitus, a very crude and naked 
thing, compared to what it was afterwards, when 
the northern Scalds had had time to flourifli and adorn 
it. From a very few rude and fimple tenets, thefe 
wild fablers had, in the courfe of eight or nine centu- 
ries, invented and raifed an amazing fuperftruflurc of 

< 

\ See what has been faid above, p. xv. Not. (8.) I know not whether wc 
are to attribute to imitation the practice that prevailed among both peo- 
pleofborying their dead under Barkows orTvMU{.i, (fee p. ^n.) 
This mode of Sepulture, hnwever, makes a great figure in aU the old 
Northern Sagas or HiAoriei^ as well as in the Songs of the Scalds. 

fi£lion. 
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lidion. Wc muft not therefore fuppofe that all the 
fables of the Edda were equally known to the Go- 
thic nations of every age and tribe. As truth is uni- 
form and fimple, fo error is mod irregular and various ; 
and it is very poffible, that different fables and different 
obfervances might prevail among the fame people in 
differsnt times and countries. From their imperfe£l; 
knowledge of the divine attributes, all Pagan nations 
are extremely apt to intermix fomething local with 
their idea of the Divinity, to fuppofe peculiar Deities pre- 
siding over certain diftriAs, and to worfhip this or that 
God with particular rites, whi(5h were only to be obferved 
in one certain fpot. flence, to inattentive foreigners, 
there might appear a difference of religion among na- 
tions who all maintained, at the bottom, one common 
creed ; and this will account for whatever difagree- 
ment is remarked between Caefar and Tacitus in their 
defcriptions of the Gods of the ancient Germans : 
It will alfo account for whatever difference may appear 
between the imperfeft relations of the Roman writers, 
and the full difplay of the Gothic mythology held 
forth in the £dda. It is indeed very probable 
that only the mere firft rudiments of the Gothic. 
religion had begun to be formed, when the Germans 
were firft known to the Romans : And even when the 
Saxons made their irruptions iilto Britain, though they 
had the fame general belief concerning Odin or Wo- 
den, Thor and Frigga, &c. yet probably the com- 
plete fyftem had not arrived to the full maturity it 
afterwards attained under the inventive hands of the 
Scalds. 

The efTential difFerence remarked above, between 
the Religion of the Celtic and Gothic nations, in their 
Tenets, Inftitutions and Worfhip, affords a ftrong proof 
that they were two races of men ab origine diftin£l: ; 
The fame truth is proved ftill more ftrongly, if pofli. 
I^le, by their difference in Language; this is an 
iargument of fad), that amounts in queftions of tbjs na- 
ture almoft to demopftrs^pon. 

Tacituj 



Tacitus alTures u.^ f , that the ancient Britifli Ian* 
gji.age was very little different from that fpoken in 
Gaul ; S^rmobaud multum div^rfus : There was probably 
no more than a fmalt difference in diale£l. « But that 
the Gauliih language widely differed from that of the 
Germans, appears from the whole current of hiftory. 
Thus Csipfar not only aiTerts in the paffage above 
quoted, (pag. xi.Note.) that the Gauls differed in lan- 
guage from the Belgs, but plainly (hows that the 
Gcerman and Gauliln languages were very different^ 
when he tells us that Arioviftus, a German prince, 
only learnt to fpeak the latter by his long refidence in 
Gaul *. Ag^i^i Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, 
leturning from his fruitlefs expedition againft the 
Germans, in order to. grace his triumph with an ap- 
pearance of prifoners of that nation, for want of real 
Germans, chofe from among the Gauls fuch as were 
of very tall ftature, whom be caufed to let their hair 
grow long, and to colour it red, to learn the^erman 
language, and to adopt German pames ; and thus he 
palTed them off for prifoners from Germany f. Thefe, 
and other proofs from Tacitus, are produced by Pel- 
loutier himfelf, though he afterwards endeavours to 
obviate their force, by pretending that the languages 
of Gaul and Germany differed only in diale<^, &c t* 
But that they were radically and effentially different, 
will appear beyond contradidion, to any one that wilt 
but ufe his eyes and compare any of the living lan- 
guages which are defcended from thefe two ancient 
tongues* This queffion receives, fo clear, fo full, and 
fo eafy a folution, by barely infpe£ling fuch of the 
languages of Celtic and Gpthic origin as are now 
extant, that to conclude the inquiry, I (hall only lay 
before the reader Specimens of them both. 

That the languages now fpoken in Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland and England are all derived 

t^ See above, pag. v. Note f . 

* ^hui mtelta jam Arioviftus longingua conjuttudine utebatur* De Bell* 
Gall. fib. i. c. 47. 
' f Sueton. Caligula, c. 47. | ■ PeUoot. vol. I. livj i. ch« xv. 

from 
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from or allied to the ancient German no one can dehy; 
becaufe the words are viiibly the fame in them all, 
t>nly differing in diale6l» On the other hand, chat the 
ancient Britifh was a language very little different 
.from that of the Gauls, we have the exprefs tefti- 
mony of Tacitus above-mentioned. Let us now com- 
pare the feveral dialects of the ancient Britiih, viz. 
the Welfli §, the Armoric and the Cornilh, and fee 
whether they contain the moft diftant refemblance to 
any of the Teutonic dialefts above mentioned. 

Whoever looks into the following Specimens, will 
cbferve, that the modern Englifh and German are 
two languages evidently derived from one common 
fpunce; almoft all the words in both beiiig radically 
the fame j arid yet it is near 1200 years fince the Eng- 
liih language was tranfj^lanted out of Germany, and 
cut off from all intercourfe with the mother tongue. 
In the m^an time, the people who have fpoke it have 
undergone amazing revolutions and changes in their 

f government, religion, laws and manners, and their 
anguage in particular has been fubje£): to more than 
common innovations. On the other hand, let him 
compare the fame Englifli fpecimen ^ith that of the 
Wellh language, and fee if- he can difcover the moft 
diftant refemblance between them : And yet both thefe 
are fpoken upon the fame ifland^ and that by fellow citi- 
zens, who for many hundred years have been fubjefis 
to the fame prince, gaverned by the fame laws, have 
profefled the fame religion, and adopted nearly the fame 
fyftem of manners : And now at laft, after all this 
intercourfe, what two language^ can be more unlike ? 
Can this radical diffimilitude be called only a difference 
in dialeft? During the rude ages prior ta hiftory, 

§ That the prefent WelHi language ii the genuine daughter of the 
ancieot Britilh, fee proved (if it needs any proof) in Rowland's Mona 
Antiqutt rtfaurata. «d. edit. 1766. 4to. fe^^. iv. p. 35* £ec. See aifo 
^bove, p. T. note f • 

Seelikewife in Camdzn*8 Britannia^ his EfTay, Depr'imiilncoVts^ &c* 
Where that great Ant'quary fhows the immedia^ defcent of the prefent 
Wr t8H nation from the ancient Britons, and their near affinity to the 
old inhabitants of Gaul \ bot efpecially proves, by innumerable inftan* 
^s, the ftrong connexion between ^beir fcvcral Languages. 

before 
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befoi'e the Britons or Germans were invaded, by othef 
nations, or had adopted any foreign refinements, while 
both people were under the uninterrupted influence. of 
their original inflitutions, cufloms and manners, no 
reafon can be afSgned why their language (hould un- 
dergo any material alterations. A favage people, wholly 
.occupied by their prefent animal wants, aim at no men- 
tal or moral improvements, and are fubjefl to noconfider-* 
able changes. In this ftate, their language being afFe£i:ed 
by none of the caufes that commonly introduce very 
great innovations, will continue for many ages nearly 
che fame. The great caufes that introduce the moft 
confiderable changes in language, are invafions of fo- 
reigners, violent alterations in religion and laws, 
great improvements 4n literature, or refinements in 
manners:. None of thefe, fo far as we know, had 
happened either to the Germans or Britons before the 
time of Csefar, and yet even then there appeared no 
refemblance between the languages of thefe two peo- 
ple. On the other b^nd, all thefe caufes have been 
operating with combined force ever fince, and yet no 
confiderable refemblance has obtained between the 
languages of England and Wales ; nor has the radical 
affinity between thofe of England and Germany been 
effaced or dcflroycd. Upon what grounds then can it 
be pretended, that the ancient languages of Gaul and 
Germany flowed from one common fource ? Or who 

• will believe fo improbable a fa£t? 

M. Pelloutier tells us II, that *« it having been pre- 

« '< tended that the ancient Celtic is preferved to this day 
*^ in the languages of Wales and Brittany in France, 
** he had looked into a few GlofTaries of the Wellh 

. *< and Armoric tongues f[, and had indeed difcovercd 

" that 

J Hift. 4w Celteg, vol. I. p. 155, 

^ TheAsHMORic language, now fpoken in Brittany in France, Is 
a dialect of t|ie WiiLsti ; that province being peopled with a colony 
from Britain in the 4th century ; and though the two people have been 
feparated fo many ages^ and have been fubje^^ to two nations fo different 
In their laws, religion and manners, ftill the two languages contain i<> 
ftrong a refemblance, that la pMt late conaueft of Bellllle; fuch of our 

• '. • folditrl^ 
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^ thftt s^^VBRAL words of the ancient Celtic w^re; m 
** effect, preferved in thofe tongues :" But be plainly 
hints, that he could not confider the bulk of the lan- 
guage as there perpetuated ; and indeed, confidering 
how thick a film the prejudice of fyftem had drawn 
over his eyes, it is a wonder he could difcover any Cel- 
tic words at all : For he, taking it for granted that 
the High-Dutch language was the genuine Celtic, 
^ only looked for fuch words as bore any refemblance to 
that tongue; and there being, as indeed there are, 
very few tliat have any fimilitude, no wonder that he 
found fo few Celtic words in a genuine Celtic Ian* 
guage *. 

litldien a« came out of Wales were eafily vnderftood by the coantry peo* 
pie, and with their Welfh language, feryed for interpreters to the other 
foldiers who only fpoke Engliih. This is a h€t related to the Editor hy 
a perfon who was there.*— Perhaps, upon comparing the Specimens fab- 
joined, the two diale£ls may appear to the eye mpre remote from each 
other» than the above relation fuppofes ; bot^ it maybe obferred, that 
their orthography not having been fettled in concert, the fame found may 
have been exprelTed by very different combinations of letters, and the other 
dilFerences may be only thofe of idiom ; fo that the two languages, when 
ipoken^ may have a much greater refemblance, than appears upon paper 
to a perfon ignorant of them both* To give one inftance ; the Wei/h 
wordDrvo^'' ao<1 the Armoric Droirc, (Eng. Evil.) though fo differently 
written, are in found no further diftant than Droog and Drooif the vowels 
in both being pronounced exa^ly alike. 

* It is much to be lamented that a Writer of fo much learning, fskga- 
city and diligence as Monf. Pelloutxxr, fhoiJd have fpoiled, by one 
unfortunate hypothecs, fo excellent a work as his History or thk. 
CxLTS, after all, certainly is. Had he not been drawn into this fiinda* 
sacntal error, which infers his whole book ; but on the contrary had 
been apprised of the radical dif(in6Hon between the Goth ic and Cxl- 
TXC antiquities; had he ailigned to each people the feveral defcriptiona 
which occur of them in ancient hlilory ; had he pointed out the diflin^fc 
features of their refpe^ive charafhrs, and fhown in what particulaK they 
both agreed, and wherein they difHsred ; had he endeavoured to afeertam 
the limits of each people in ancient Europe, and fhown by which of 
them the feveral countries were formerly inhabited, and from which of 
them the modern nations are chiefly defcended ; he would then have per- 
formed a noble tafk, aod have deferved equally well of the paft and fu« 
ture ages : His Book, infhad of being a perpetual foutce of miftake and 
confufioo, would then have ferved as a clue to guide us through the laby* 
rinth of ancient hiftory, and he would h^ve raifed a noble monument 
to the memory alike of the Celts and Goths, from one or other of 
which aocieo^^ople fo many great nations are defcended. 
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i HkM now proceed to lay before the Reader &Mct^ 
MBKsof the Gothic and CsLTicXrUigitages, property 
claiTed and confronted with ^ch other: Which, it is 
Apprehended, will decide this queftion better than ^nf 
comeflaral or moral reafontfig. 

That the Spbcimeks may be the better underftood^ 
it will be ufeful to give a fliort Genealogical Ta- 
ble, (howiog what particular Languages are defcended 

&om 
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froth thofe two great Mother Tongues, by what irri* 
mediate Branches they derive their defcent,. and what 
degree of affinity they feveraUy bear to each other. 
This fcheme of the Gothic Languages is copied from 
the Preface to Dr. Hickes's tri/iitutioius Grammaticit 
Anglo^Saxonicofj ^c, Oxon. 1689. 4/<7. this of the 
Celtic Tongues, from the beft writers I have met 
with on the fubje<^. 
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Specimens of the Gothic LAjJctTAdBlw 
The ancient Gothic of Ulphilas ♦. 

Attaunfarthuin Himinam. i.-VcihnaiNamothcin. %f 
Quimaithiudinaflustheins. 3. Vairthai Vilja theins, fue^n 
Himina, jah ana Airthai. 4. HIaif unfarana thana (intei* 
nan gif uns himmadaga. 5« Jah afiet uns'thatei Sculans 
lijaima fUa fue jah veis afletam thaim Skulani unfarahn^ 
6. Jah ni bringaid uns in Fraiftubnjai. 7. Ak laufei uns 
af thamma Ut>ilin. Amen. 

, [From Chamberla}rn*8 Oratio Dominica in di^erfas omnium fere Gentium tin* 
guast/erfa, &c. Amji, 1715. 4to. p, .53. and from Sacrorum Evattgi^ 
fiorum Verfio CotbicpiEd* Edw,Lye, Oxon, JJ^^ 4to« p. 9^.} -^ 

The Ancient Languages derived fron^ the Gothic, 



I. 

Anglo-Sajxon^ 

Urcn Fader, 
thic arth in Heof- 
nas. I. Sie ge- 
halgud thin No- 
ma. 2. T^ jcy- 
jfeeth thjn Rye. 

3. Sie thin Willa 
fue is in Heofnas, 
and in Eorthb. 

4. UrenHlafofer- 
wiftlig fel us to 
daeg. 5. And 
forgefe us Scylda 
urna, . fue we for- 
gefan Scjldgum 
urum. 6^ And no 
inlead ufig in 
Cuftnung.. 7. Ah 
gefrig ufich from 
ifle. Amen. . 

[From Chamberlayn, ' 



II. 

Franco-Theo- 

TISC, 

Fater unfer thu 
tharhift in Himifle. 
!• Si geheilagot 
thin Namo. > 2. 
Queme thin^Rihhi* 
3. Si thin Wilio>, 
fo her in Himile 
ift o fi her in Er- 
du. 4. Unfar 
firot tagalihhaz 
gib* uns huitu. 5. 
Inti furkz uns 
nufara Sculdi fo 
uuir fu^lazames 
unfaron Sculdi- 
gon. 6* Inti ni 
gileitefb unfih in 
Coftunga. 7. U- 
iouh avl'ofi unfi 
fonUbil©, Amen. 

[From Chamfeerlayn, 
p. 61.} 



IIL 
CiMBRic, or old 

ICEIANDJC. 

Fader uor, fom 
-eil i Himlum. i. 
Halgad warde thitt 
Nama* 2. Til- 
komme thitt Ri- 
kie.. 3. Skie thin 
Vilie, fo fom i 
Hifnmalam» fooch 
po lordanne. 4. 
Wort dachh'cha 
Brodh gif os i 
^ dagh, 5. Ogh 
forlat OS uora 
Skuldar, fo fom 
ogh vi forlate 
them 09 Skildighe 
are. 6. Ogh in- 
led OS ikkie i Fre- 
ftalfan. 7. Utan 
frels OS ifra Ondo#, 
Amen. 



[From Qham'berlajn^ 
p. 54.] 

. * This is alfo called Mo e so- Gothic, being the Dialect of tht Goths id 
^loefia, whtre Viphilas was Biihop. Sec below, p. 366. 
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Spttiuivis of the Celtic Languages; 

C^ I am not able to produce any Specimen of the Celtic, 
^ at lead anv Verfion of tbe Lord's Prayer, which can 
be oppofed in point of antiquity to the Gothic Spe- 
cimen from Ulphilac, who flourished A. D. 365* 
•—As the Celts were fettled in thefe countries long 
before the Goths, and were expofed to various re- 
volutions before their arrival, their Language has,^ 
as might be expeSed, undergone greater and earlier 
changes than the Gothic ; fo that no Specimen of 
the eld original Celtic is, I believe, now to be 
found. 

The Ancient Languaoes derived from the Celtic. 



I. 

AncibntGaul- 

ISH. 

Of this Lan- 
guage I cannot 
find any Specimen 
to be depended 



\ 



IL 

Cambrian, or 
AncieKt Bri- 
tish. 

£yen Ta^drhuvn 
wyt yn y Neofoe- 
dodd. I . Saw eld" 
diet yr Henvu tan. 
2. Devedy dymas 
dau, 3. GuheUr 
dy fFoHys at ryd- 
dayar megis a^ yn y 
Nefi. 4. Eyn Bar a 
heunyddvul dyro in^ 
fiihiddivu^ 5. Jm- 



in. 

AnCIEIsTT iRlStt^ 

or Gaedhlig. 

Our Narme ata 
ar NeamL i . Bea* 
nich a Taimn. 2% 
Go diga de Riogda. 
3. Gvdmin duHoill 
air Talm in matte 
arNfamb. 4.7^7- 
balr deim oniugh-at 
Naran limbali. 5. 
Augus mai dutr^ ar 
Fiach amhail ma*' 



maddeuynnyeyndt^ atnbidarfiacha. 6» 
Icdion^ megis ag i ' Kateigfinamaribh^ 
maddevu in dele- 
dvvir ninaw. 6. 
jfg'7a thoivys Hi in 
brofedigaeih, 7* 
Namyn gwared ni 
thag'Drug, Atrnn^ 



7. Ach faarfa fin 9 
Ok* Amen. 

[From Dr. Anthony 

Raymond^s Introduc- 
tion to the Hiftory of 
Ireland, p, »/ 3, 
&c.] • 



. [From Chamberlayo, 

^ Tke above Specimen of.tbe ancient Irifli is judged to be a tfaoufand years 
)^Id. Set O CoDnar*s DifTerUcion on the Hiftory of IreUnd. Dublin. iV66« 

b a 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languages* 

L Modern Languages derived from the 

Old Saxon. 
I. IL 



English,' 

Our Father, which art 
in Heaven, i. Hallowed 
be thy NamC; 2. Thy 
Kingdom come. 3. Thy 
Will be done in Earth as 
it is in Heaven. 4. Give 
us this day-, our daily 
Bread. 5. And forgive 
us cur Debts as we forgive 
our Debtors. 6. And lead 
us not into Temptation. 
7. But deliver us from 
Evil. Amen. 

£Fiom the Ejig. Tcftaoient.] 
III. 

Low-Dutch, or Bel- 

GIC. I 



Onfe Vader< die dacr 
zijt in de Hemelen. i. 
Uwen Naemworde ghe- 
heylight. 2. U Rijcke 
kome. 3. Uwen Wille 
ghefchiedeop dcr Aerden, 
gelijck in den Hemel. 
4, Onfe dageHjckt Broodt 
gheeft ons beden. 5. 
Ende vergheeft ons onfe 
Schulden, ghelijck .' wy 
eock onfe Schuldenaren 
vergeven. 6. Ende en ley t 
ons niet in Verfoeckihge. 
7. Maer verloft ons van- 
den Boofen. Amen. 

{From tbeNewTeft. in Dutch, 
Amft. 1630. samo.] 



Broad Scotch. 

Ure Fadir, whilk art 

in Hevin. I. Hallouit 

be thy Nairn- 2. Thy 

Kingdumcum. 3. Thy 

WuH be dun in Airth, as 

it is in Hevin. 4. Gie 

ufs this day ure daily 

Breid. 5. And forgie ufs 

ure Debts, afs we forgien 

X urcDcbtouris. 6. Andleid 

ufs na* into Temptatroh. 

7. Bot deliver ufs frae 

Evil. Amen. 

[From a Scotch Ocntlenun.] 

IV. 

Frisic, or Filezeland 
Tongue. 

Ws Haita duu derftu 
Wfte yne Hymil. i. Dyn 
Name wird heiligt. 2. 
Dyn Rick tokomme. 3^ 
Dyn Wille moet fchoen, 
opt Yrtryck as yne Hy- 
inile. 4. Ws deilix Brae 
jov ws jwed. ^ 5. In ver- 
j[OU ws, ws Schylden, as 
wy vejac ws Schyldnirs. 
6. In lied ws naft in Vei:- 
fieking. 7. Din fry ws 
vin it Qii»d. Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. 6S.1 
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Specimbiys of the Celtic Language j; 

II. Modern Languages derived from the 
Ancient British, or Cymraeg. 

I. . 

Welsh, or Cymraeg. 

Ein Tidp yr hwn wyt yn 
y Nifoedd. l. San^eid* 
dier dy Enw. 1. Dtved 
dy Diyrnas,^ 3, Bydded 
dy Ewyllys ar y Ddaiar 
megis y mae yn y Nefoedd. 
4* Dyro i ni Heddyw ein 
Bar a beunyddioL 5. A 
madde ini tin Dylidion fel y 
maddiuwn ni i^n Dyled- 
wyr. 6. Ag nag arwain 
ni i Brofidigaeth. 7. £1- 
thr gwm-td ni rbag Drwg. 
Annn. 



[CommiinUated by a Gent, of 
Jefui College Oxon.} 



II. 



Armoric, or Langunge 
of Britanny in France. 

Hon Tady pehudij fou tn 
Efaou, I. Da Hanou beZit 
JanSfiJiet. 2. Devet aor» 
n.mp da rouantelaez^ 3. 
Da eolbezet gratt en Douar^ 
eual maz eon en Euf. 4. 
Ri dimp hyziou hon Bara 
pemdeziec. ^, Pardon dimp 
bon pechedouy eual ma par^ 
donomp da nep pegant ezomp 
effanczeU 6. Ha na dilaes 
quet a hanomp en Tempta- 
iion, 7. Hoguen h9n diliur 
diouz Drove, Amen. 
[From Ch^mbeilayn^ p. 51.] 



III. 

Cornish. 

Ny TaZy ez yn Neau, 
I • Bonega4lyw tha Hanaw. 

2. Tha Gwlakoth doaxi 

3. Tha bortagath bogweez 
en nore poconagen Neau, 

4. Roe thenycn dythma gon 
dyth Bara givians. 5. Ny 
gan rabn v.iery car a ny gi" 
vians mens, 6. O cabin ^ 
ledia ny nara idn Tentation, 
7. Buz dilver ny thart 
Doeg, Amen^ 

[From Chambcrlayn, p« 50.] 



\ 
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Specimens of the Gothic Lanovaoes. 

11. Modern Languages derired from the An-* 
ci£NT German^ or Fhancxc, &c. 

I 11. 

^ High-Dutch, (pro- High-Dut/sh of the 
per.) Suevian Dfakd. 

Unfer Vater in dem Fatter aufar dear du 

Himmel. i. Dein Name bifcht em Heinmal. ^ i. 

werde geheiliget. 2. Dein Gehoyltget wearde dain 

Keich komme. 3. Dein Nam. 2» Zuakommedain 

WillegcfchehcaufEfdenj Reych. 3. Dain Will 

wie im HimmeL 4. Un« gfchea uff Earda as em 

fer taeglich Brodt gtb uns Hemmal. 4. Aufar de-^ 

heute. 5. Und vergib glich Braud gib as huyt. 

una unfere Schulden, wie 5* Und fcrgtab as aufre 

wir unfern Schuldfgern Schulda^ wia wiar fergea- 

vergeben. 6. Und fuefare ba au(arn Schuldigearn. 

uns nicht in Vcrfuchung. 6. Und fiiar as net ind 

7. Sondern erloefe uns von Ferfuaching. 7. Sondern 

dem Vbel. Amen. crlais a$ fom Ibal. Amen, 

[From the common German' 

New Tcftament, printed at [Fiom Chamberlayn'a Oralis 

X-ondoa, tzoio.] Domioioa^ p. 64*] 

III, 

The Swiss l/anguagc. ^ 

Vatter unfer, der du 
bift in Himleii. i. Ge- ^ 

beyligt wcrd dyn Nam. 
1. Zukumm uns dijn 
/Rijch. 3. Dyn Will 
gefchahe, rae im Himme], 
aifb auchjJp £rden. 4. 
Gib uns fflt uofer taglich 
Bret. 5. Und vergib uns 
vnferc Schulden, wie 
anch wir vergaben unfern 
Scbuldneren. 6. Und 
fuhr uns nicht in Ver- 
fuchnyfs. 7. Sunder 
crlos uns von dem Bofen. 
Amen, 

[Fr«m Chambcrlayo, p. S^.J ^ 



/ 
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Specimens of the Celtic LANCiUAOESt 

IIL Modern Languages derived from the 

Ancient Irjsh. 

IL 



I. 

JrISH, OrGAIDHLIG. 

Ar nathair ata ar Neamh» 
I. Naomhthar Hainm. 2* 
Vigeadh do Rioghachd. 3. 
Deuntar do Thoil ar an 
Tialimhj mar do nithsar ar 
Neamh, ^. Ar r.aran lai^ 
aihamhail iahhair dhuinn 
a niu. 5. AgtiS maith 
Jkiinn ar Bhfiacha^ mar 
tnbaithmidne oar bhfeithe" 
ambnuibh fein. 6. Jgus 
na Ittg Jinn a ccaihughadh. 
7. Achd fior ftnn \ Olc» 
^men. 

.{From BiAop Sederi Iriih Bi- 
ble, Lond. 1690* 8vo.] 



Erse, erGAiDHLic 
Albannaich. 

Ar n* Athair ata air 
Neamb* i. -Gu naombai^ 
cbear t 7'inm. 2. Tigeadh 
do Riogbachd. 3, DeaO' 
ihar do Thpiiairan Tdlamh 
mar a nitbear air Neamb. 
4, Tabbair dhuinn an diu 
ar n Aran laitbeiL 5. 
Agus maitb dhuinn ar Fia^ 
cba amhuil mar mbaitbmid 
d^ar hebd'fiachaibh *• 6. 
Agus na Uig am buaireadh 
JinHn 7. Ach facr ftnn • 
01c, Amen. 

• Feichneinibh. 

[From the New T'eftament in 
the Erfe LanguagCf printed at 
Edinburgh, 1767. Svo« M^C* 
vi. 9.] 



III. 

Manks, or Language of 
the Isle of Man, 

Ayr ain^ i*ayns Niaui 

%. Cajherick dy r^w dt^En-^ 

nym., 2. Dyjig dty Reeri» 

aght, 3. Dfaigney dy row 

jeant er y Thalao^ myr te 

ayns Niau. 4. Cur d:oin 

nyn Arran jiu as gaghlaa. 

' ^. As leih dcoin nyn logh* 

iyn, myr tajhin leih dflus- 

fyn ta jannoo loghiyn nyn^ 

cc. 6. As f^ leeid Jhin 

fiyns midagh. 7* Agh liv» 

reyjhin veih Oik. Amen. 

[From the Liturgy in Manks, 
printed at London^ 176 c* 
fvo.] - 

1*4 
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Specimens' of the GpTHic Lanouaoes, 

III. Modern Langu ACEsderived from the An- 
cient Scandinavian, or Ic^l anjxjc, called 
(by feme Writers) Cimbrio, or Cxmbro-Go-t 
THic. 



I; 

Icelandic. 

Fader vor thu fom ert 
» Himnum. ii Helgeft 
thitt Nafn. ^. Tilkome 
thitt Riike. 3, Verde 
thinn Vilie, fo a Jordu, 
fern a Himne. , 4. GiefF 
thu ofs i dag vort daglegt 
Braud. c. Og fiergieff 
ofs vorar Siculder, fo fern 
vier fierergiefuai vorum 
3kuldinautum. 6. Og 
inleid ofs cckc i Ftciftne. 
7. Heldr frelfa thu ofs 
fra Illii* if^men. 

[from Chamberlftyn, p. 70,] 

IIL 
Danish. 

Vor Padcr i Himmcleti. 
I. Helligt vorde dit 
Navn. 2. Tilkomme dit 
Rige. 3. Vorde din Vil- 
lie, paa lorden fom i 
Himmelen. 4. GifF ofs 
i Dag vort dagligc Bred. 
5. Oc forlad ofs vor 
3kyld, fom wi fori ad e 
vore Sk}ldener. 6. Oc 
Icede ofs icke i Friftclfe. 
7. Men frels os fra Ont. 
Annen. 

jfFff^ai Cl^aipberlajn, p. 70.] 



11. 

Norwegian, orNoRSE, 

Wor Fader du fom eft 
yHimmelen. j. Gchai- 
liget wofde dit Nafn. ?. 
Tilkomma OS Riga dit. 
3, Din Wilia gelkia 
paa lorden, fom handt ^r 
udi Himmelen. 4. GifF 
ps y Tag wort dagliga 
Brouta. 5. Och forla^t 
OS wort Sicioldt, fom wy 
forlata wpra Skioldon. 6* 
Och lad OS icke homma 
voi Friftelfe. 7. M^n 
frals OS fra Onet, Amen. 

[From Ckamberlayn, p 71 J 

IV. 

Swedish. 

Fader war fom aft i 
Himmelen. i. Helgat 
warde titt Nampn. 2. 
Till komme titt Ricke, 
3. Skci tin Wilie faa pa^ 
liordenne, fom i Himme- 
len. 4. . Wart dagliga 
Brod gifFpfs i Dagh. 5, 
Och forlat ofs wara Skul- 
der fa fom ock wi forlate^ 
them ofs Skildege aro, 
6. Och inletd ofs icke i 
Freftelfe. 7. Ut an fra)§ 
ofs i fra Ondo. Amen. 

[From Chamberjayii^ p. yq.j 
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Specimens of the Finn and Lapland Tongues. 



I. 
The Finn Language. 

Ifa met dan J6ca olet tai» 
waffa. I. Pyhitetty olcm 
Jinum Nintes, 2. Lahes 
tuU^n Jinum JValdacundas. 
3, Olcon finun tahtos niin 
maafa cuin taiwafa, 4. 
Jnna meiU tanapaiwana 
msidan joca paiwainen lei- 
pam* 5. Sa anna mellU 
meidan fyndlm andexinun^ 
fuin mekin Q^dex annam 
fne'idan welwytt'tjlem* 6, 
% ala johdata meita iiu^ 
jauxen. 7. Aflutta paajia 
miita pahafla. Am$n. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. Sa.] 



II. 

The Laplanp Tongue, 

Atki mijam juco lee aU 

minftfne. i. Aills %iaddal 

tu Nam. 2. Zweignbatta , 

tu Ryki. 3. Ziaddu$ tu 

JVillio natikucht€ almejnt 

nau ei edna manna!. 4. 

Wadde mijai udni mijan 

Jart pafwen la'tbebfn, 5, 

'Jab andagafloite mi jemijan 

Juddoid^ naukuchfe mije an^ 

dagafloitebt kudi mije weU 

gDgas litn. 6. 'Jah Jiffa* 

laidi mijabnr. 7. jE& 

Uch iiti'kzafUebma pahaj}» 

Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. S3.] 



^ Specimen of the Cantabrian or Biscayan 
JLanguage, ftill preferved in Spain, 

The Basque* 

Gure Aita kerueian cO'* 
rena. i. Erabilhedi fain" 
duqui fure, ycenh, 2. £^ 
tharbedi gure Errejfuma. 
3. Eguinbedi gure Boron- 
datea ceruanbecalaturrf'an 
ere. 4. Ernandiegagucu 
egun gure egunorozco oguia. 
5. Eta barkhadietcatgutfu 
gure fortac gucere gure m- 
dunei barkhatcendiotgaguteif 
becala. b. Eta ezgaitfat- 
cu utc tentacionetan erortu- 
rat. 7. Aitciiic beguira^f^ 
gaitcatfu gaitc gucutari(, 
fialabiz. 

f Frpim ChimbcrUyn, p. 44.J 
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REMARKS 

ON THE 

FOREGOING VERSIONS; 



A ND FIRST 



Of the Gothic Specimens. 



TH E great and uniform fitnilitude, difcoverablc 
at firft fight between all the Specimens of the 
Gothic or Teutonic Languages, muft be very ftriking, 
even to foreigners unacquainted with thefe Tongues : 
But to thofe that know them intimately the affinity 
muft appear much nearer and ftronger, becaufe many 
words that were originally the fame, are difguifed by 
the variations of Pronunciation and Orthography, as 
well as by the difFerence of Idiom : Thus, the Ger- 
man Geheiliget^ and the 'En^ith Hallowed^ are both 
equally derived from the Teutonic ^elic. Holy, 

ItVnay further be obferved, that Time has intro- 
duced a change, not only in the Form, but in the 
Meaning of many Words, fo that though they arc 
equally prefervpd in the different Dialects, they no 
longer retain the fame uniform appearance, nor can 
be ufed with propriety to e3f prefs the lame exaS mean- 
ing. Thus, the Latin Word Panis is tranflated in the 
Gothic and Anglo- Saxon ^ftBtf/', or Hlaif^ which word 
is ftill current among us in its derivative Loafy but 
with a variation of fenfe that made it lefs proper to 
be uTed in the Pater- oofter than the other Teutonic 
ivord Bread, Which is preferved in all the other 
Dialefts, but in a great variety of Forms. Thus 
from the old Francic Brot^ or Cimbric Brodh, come 
the Swifs, Br^t ', The Swedilb, Brod-, The High 

and 
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and Low Dutch, Broodt 5 The Norfc, Brauta ; The 
Icelandic^ Brauid ; The Englifh, Bread ; The Scot- 
tifii, Breid\ The Danifli, Bred^ and the Frific, Bnel 

Again, it is poffible that in many of thefe Lan- 
guages there was more than one word to exprefs the 
j&me ideas and if there was a variety, then the dif- 
ferent Tranflators, by ufing feme of them one word, 
and the reft another, haye introduced a greater dif- 
ference into their Verfions. than really fubfiftcd in their 
fevecal Languages. Of this kind I efteem the word 
Jltta^ (PaUr) ufed by Ulphilas, ^hofe countrymen 
had probably another word of the fame origin as 
Fader or Father, as well as all the other Gothic 
nations : So again, the Anglo-Saxons (befides their 
word Hlaf) had probably another term, whence we 
derived our prefent word Bread. As for the Gothic 
word Atta, (whence the Frific /fo/Vtf, and perhaps 
the Lapland-Ail, ) however. Ulphilas cfame by it, it 
feems evidently of the fame origin as the old Canta- 
brian Aita. 

Laftly, a great difference will appear to Foreigners 
iVom the different arrangement of the fame words, but 
more efpecially from the difference of Traoflation ; 
for the Pater-nofter has not been rendered in the fe- 
vera! Verfions in the fame uniform manner. Thus, 
In the High Dutch and Daniih, the firft fentence is 
expreffed contra6ledIy, Nofter Pater in Caelis. In the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, Pater N&fter tu in Carlis. In the 
others more at large, Pater Ihfler tu es in CasUs^ or 
Nofter Pater qui es in Ceelisy &c. &Cfc And what is ftill 
moi'e remarkable in the Anglo-Saxon, the fourth Pe- 
tition is rendered, not panem noftrum quotidianum^ but 
fanem noJku$t fupernaturalem ; as it was interpreted alfo 
by fome of the ancient Fathers. 

But to confirm the foregoing Remarks by one ge- ^ 

neral Illuftration, I fliall confront the High Dutch ^ 
Specimen, with a literal English Verfion, which 
will fupport the aflertion made above, (p. xxi.) that 
thefe two Languages ftill prove their affinity, notwith- 
ftanding the different mediums through v^rhich they 
have defccnded, and the many ages that have clapfed 
fiQc^ their feparation, 

G£RMAN>i 
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German. 

TJnfor 

Vatcr 

in dem Hinunel. 

1. Dein Name 
iverde geheiligct. 

2. Dein Reich 
komme. 

3. Dein Wille 
gefchehe 

auf £rden, 
wie in Himmel. 

4. Unfar tacglicb Brodt. 
gib uns 

beute J. 

5. Und vergib 

uns unfere 
Schulden, 
wie wir unfern 

Sohuldigern 
vergiben. 

6. Und fuehrc 
uns niche in 
Verfuchung. 
.7. Sondern 
crlocfe uni ^ 
von d^m Ubel. 



English. 



Our [Urc, Northern Dia* 

le£f*] 
Father [Vather, Vader^ 

Srnierfetflfire Dialed!.] 
in the Heaven, [in them 

Heavens, vulgar Dia* 

I. Thine Name 

were [may it be] hallow-r 

e,d. 
%. Thine [Kingdom f] 
come. 

3. Thine Will 
fo be 

of [in] Earth, 
as in Heaven. 

4. Our daily Bread 
give us 

[this Day.] 

5. And forgive [vorgive^ 
Somerfetjhira Dialed S\ 

u$ our 

[Debts, Debitay Lat.] 

as we our [ou'rn, Ru/1i( 

DiaU^f.] 
[DchtourSyDfbitores^ Lat] 
forgive, [vorglven, Sotmr-^^ 

fetjhire DiaUef.l 

6. And [lead] 
us not in [into] 
[Temptation, Lat.] 

7. But 

loofe [deliver, French^ us 

f;:om th^ Evil. 



\ Perhaps from the Lat. bodie. 

• Thia it evidently a contra^ion of C7«/^r, antiqo. Unfer^ fc. U*cr, 
Ure. In our midland counties, Our is pronounced fVor or jyer, like the 
Swedifli or Norfe. 

The Svrift, and fome of the other German Diale£^8 give the firft fen- 
tence more fully, thus ; Du bift in tilmhn : This is literally the fame 
with our vulgar phrafe, Tbou bttfi, or bifi in Heaven. 

\ The old Teutonic word Rickt is dill preferved in the terminatien of 
our Engliih Bipop-rick^ and even ICm^rike for Kingdettie was in ufe 

amoog 
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Before I quit this fubjeft of the Gothic or Tfitf- 
TONic Languages, I muft obferve, that the old Scan^ 
dinavian Tongue is commonly called Cimbric, or, 
CiMBRo-GoTHic, as it was the' dialed^ that chieflf 
prevailed among the Gothic Tribes, who inhabited 
the CimBrica Cherfomfus^ &c. But whether. the an- 
cient CIMBRI, and their confederates the TEU- 
TONES, who made the irruption into the Rorpan Em- 
pire in the time of Marius f, were a Celtic or a Go- 
T>iic people, may perhaps admit of fome difquifition. 

They who contend that they were Celts, may. 
urge the refemblance of the name of Cimbri to that of 
Cymru by which the Britons have always called 
therafelves in their own language : They may alfo pro- 
duce the authority of Appian, who exprefsly calls the 
Cimbri Celts ; as well as of feveral of the Roman 
Authors, who fcruple not to name them Gauls :(• 
It may further be obferved in favour of this opinion^ 
that the emigration of fo large a body^ of the old 
Celtic inhabitants, would facilitate the invafion of the 
Gothic tribes who fucceeded them in thefe northern 
fettlements, and will account for the rapid conquefts 
of Odin and his Afiatic followers : lit might alfo be 
conjedured, that the fmall fcattered remains of thefc 
old Celtic Cimbri, wei-e the Savage Men who lurked 
up and down in the forefts and mountains, as defcrib- 
ed by the ancient Icelandic Hiftorians Ij, and who, m 
their fize and ferocity, fo (Well correfpond with the 

among our countrymen fo late as tKe reign of Queen EUfcabeth : Thus, 
in the famous libel of Stvbs, intitkd, ** The Difcov.erie of a gaping 
*< Gulf, whereiAto England is like to be fwallo wed by another French 
*« Marriage/* &c. printed Anno 1579. fmall Svo. (Sign. C. 7. b.) The 
Author talks of the Queen's ** having the Kingrike in her own per- 
" fon ;** meaning the regal dominion, authority, &c» See alfo Verfti* 
gan*s Antiquities, Lond. 163^. p, 215. . 
' -f- Defcribed below, in Chap. II. 

\ *' Appianus ift Illyricu Cirobros Ctkas, addito ^u^s QmBrcs vacant, 
** appcllavit. Et evolve Flo rum. Lib. JIL Cdp* 3. Salustium BelU 
" Jtifrurtb» in fine, RvTVM Briv, Cap, yi. qui omnes C/m^roi dilerte 
*' Galht, et ab extremis Gaiiio' profugos, »ominarunt;/* Speneri Nctitia 
Germaniie Antiqu«, Hal. Magd. 1717. 4.0. p. IZ3. 

g See below, p. 3 5^ |^c» 

defcrip- 
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defcriptions given us of their countiymen that invaded 
the Roman Empire. Thus far fuch an opinion is 
equally confiftent, both with the Roman ^nd Nor- 
thern Hiftorians. 

On the other hand, that the Gmhrt of Marias were 
not a Celtic, but a German or a Gothic people, is an 
opinion that may be Supported with no flight argu- 
ments. On this head it may be obferved, with our 
Author Monf. Mallet, «* that the Ancients generally 
•• confidcred this people as'" a branch of the Gtt^ 
** mans ♦,'* and that their tall ftature and general 
charafler rather correfponds with the defcriptxon of the 
Germans than of the Ccltr? That as for the name of 
Cimbri or Cimbery it is refolvable into a word in the 
German Language, which figniHes Warrioe or 
Warlike t : And that the authorities of the Ro- 
man Hiftorians cannot much be depended on, becaufe 
(ad has been before obferved J) they were feldom cx- 
a£t in the names they gave to the Barbarous Nations. 
It may further be urged, that the facility with* which 
the Cimbri made their way through. Germany into 

• See brlovtr, p. it. 

-)' Otrmanis qu'uUm C«inp rtcercitum aut locvm nbi exereitus cmfira mttstur^ 
^nifitat\ indt \ffii vir cafirerfo et m'ditaru Kcmffer et Kempher et 
Kemper et Kimber tt Kamper, pro varietate diahfforum votatur j voca* 
buJum hoc voftro [fc, jivglico] Strmone mpdum f>enitus exefevit ; Norftl* 
dences^ enim pkbiio et froUtarh fermone dicunt ** He is a Kemper Old 
" Mao,'* /. e» Setiex vegetut efi. Sheringhajn, p. 57* See alio, 
Kbmfzrtz Man, in the Reliques of Ancient £ngli(h Poetry, Vol. I. 

Sheringbam afterwards adds, lllud autem hoc /oee emttendum lum ^f 
CiMBROS queque ^ proceritate, corfcris hoc nomen k^bere pottaffe • - - • 
Kimber enim Blid fgnificatime bominem giganted corporU mole pr^edievm de* 
Jignat. '* Danico h§die tdiomate^ (inquit PontanM, in additam. ad 
V Hift. Dan. lib. i.) Kimber ^tf Kempe er KewpernoM hellMteremtan* 
** tvmi fed prcprie Cigantem notat.'** Sberingh. p. $%• From hence it 
ibould feem, that a gigantic perfon was called Kimber, from his refem* 
blance to the ancient Cimbri -, rather than that this people were called 
Cimbri, from their gigantic Cm } fo that thirfavours the opinion that the 
Cimbri were a difterent Race from the ancient Duies,. &c. becaufe no na- 
tion would think of calling themfelves Giants ; for if they were all uni<- 
formlv gigantic, there would appear to themfelves nothing remarkabia 
in their fixe : whereas this would fi^kp another people, ns a primary 
and leading Diftindio^. 

t Sec' p. ri, 

. Gaul, 
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Gaut, renders it probable that they VErere rather a 
branch of the German people, than of a race ip con- 
fiant enmity with them, like the Celts, and who, 
upon that account, would have been oppofed in their 
paflage; efpecially as the Germans appear in thefe 
countries rather to have prevailed over the- Celts, and 
to have forced them weftward, driving them out of 
many of their fettlements. But laftly, if the Cimbri 
had been a Celtic people, then fuch of them as were 
kit behind in their own country, and were afterwards 
fwallowed up anv>ng the fucceeding Gothic Tribes 
who invaded Scandinavia, would have given a tin£lure 
of their Celtic Language ta that branch of the Teu- 
tonic, which was fpoke in thefe countries: Or, ab' 
leaft, we fhould have found more Celtic names of 
Mountains, Rivers, &c. in the. Cimbric Cherfonefe 
than in other Gothic Settlements : But I dp not find 
that either of thefe is the cafe ; the old Icelandic feemd 
to be as free from any Celtic mixture, as any other 
Gothic Diale£): ; nor is there any remarkable preva- 
lence of Celtic names in the peninfula of Jutland, 
more than in any part of Germany; where I believe 
its former Celtic inhabitants have up and down left 
behind them a few names of places, chiefly of natural 
fituations, as of Rivers, Mountains, &c. This at leafl 
is the caft in England, where, although the Britons 
were fo jntirely extirpated, that fcarce a lingle word 
of the Welfh Language was admitted by the Saxons i 
and although the names of Towns and Villages are al- 
mod univerfally of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet the 
Hills, Forefts, Rivers, &c. have generally retained 
their old Celtic names *. 

But whether the old Cimhri were Celts or Goths, 
yet fbrafmuch as from the time of Odin, both the 
Cimbrica Cherfonefus, and all the neighbouring re- 
gions were become entirely Gothic fettlements, the 
Gothic Dialedt which prevailed in thefe countries is 
called by Antiquaries Cimbric, and Cimbro-Go-* 

* See PsNiGicNT, AaoBN; Avi)N> &Ci in Camden'^s Britsiiiiu» 
and that Author ^ajpm, 

THIC: 

5 
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'tmt : it i^ alfofometimes termed Old lcEtAv^ic§ 
becaufe ihaily of the beft writers in it came from Ice« 
land, and becaufe the C^imbric has been more perfedly 
preferved in that ifland than in any other fettlement* 
To the old Original mother tongue of all the G6thic' 
Dialefts, it has been ufual (after Verftegan ♦) to givo 
the name of Teutonic, not fo much ffom the Teu- 
tones or TH^utoniy who ii^habited the ^Danifh iflands, 
and were brethren to the Ctmbri^ as from its being 
the ancient TuYTSH, the language of TuiSTof* a^d 
his votaries; the great Father and Deity of the Ger- 
man Tribes. 

To conclude this fubjefl j whoever would trace the 
feveraj Teutonic Languages up to their fource, and 
proceed upon fure and folid principles in inquiries of 
this kind, need only have recourfe to that great and 
admirable work, LINGUA^UM Vett. Septentrional 
Hum THESAURUS Grammatico-Criticus et Arcbaologi^ 
cus/futore GEORGIO HICKES. S. T. P. Oxon. 1705* 
a Vols, foliow 

* Reftitiition of decayed Ijitelligence. 4to. fafifi^ SeezlCo Spenert 
'Notit. Antiq. Germ. L, 4. p. 104. 

-f" Celthraut Carminihus anti^uit (juod anum 4pud ilhs, ic. Germanos/ 
trumeria et annahum genus ifi) Tuistonem Deum, 7errJt edition, etfillum 
Mannum ortginem gentis. ccnditorefyue^ Taeit. de Mor. German. 
This Mahnus is evidently Man, tiie offspring of Tuisto^ thefu- 
preme Deity. 
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Of the Celtic Specimens. 

AS the ftrong refemblance of the fcveral Gothic 
Specimens to each other, fo their radicsd diffi^ 
militude to thofe of Celtic origin, m\x& appear dect- 
five of the great, queftion difcufled in the foregoing 
Preface. Had thefe two Languages ever had any^ 
pretenfions to be conddered as congenial, the further 
ther we traced them back, the ftronger would be the 
refemblance between them ; but the moft ancient 
Specimens appear as utterly diifimilar, as the moft mo- 
dern i 



I 

I 
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tetrti^ Mt but'heVc artd there a wdrid may hare been 
accidentally caught up on either fide: viz. borrcwed 
by ^life 6oths from the Celtic IjahguSge, and. vice 
Hier/d ; or t)crhaps adopted l?y each of them from lome 
third *Lar%u^gc radically ^different 'fr6m the'A BotK. 
Thus, froln the WtlfhTadj our vulgar hayfe feOt ttie 
common Ehglilh word Dad and padky :, And frortl 
the French Delivre^ are derived both the Englifii De- 
^^ and ^he Armoric 'Diluir^ whence the Cprniffii 
Silver. 

' In confoirmity to the ppfnibn of th^ moft knqwing 
AlftUquarifesf, I have given the I^i^h and ERSfi 
ToYigues as defcehded from one commoo original 
%vith the Cairtbrifin^ or ^^cient Efiitjh Languages, viz. 
tbe WiELSHi Armoric, and Cornish. But, to con- 
fefe my own bpihion, 1 cannot ^hirik they are equally 
derived from oiie common Critic S topic ; at leafl: 
not in the, fame uniform jmannet as any two brandies 
of the Gothic j fdch, for ihttaiiQe, as jhe Anglo- 
Saxon and Francic, fron;i the Old .Teutonic 
Upon comparing the two artcieht Specimens given 
above in pag. xxvii. fcarceiany refembtarice appears 
between them ; fo that if the learned will have them 
to be Ilreahis from one commonr fountain, it mufl; hh 
allpweid, tlvatohe or both of them have been greatly 
polluted in theil* coarfe, and received large inlets from 
Ibme other channel- . , . 

But,^ fiotwithftanding thi$ .apparent diflimilitude^ 
the celebrated .Llutd, and .others who have invefti- 
^ated thisTubJe£l, ,Hrmly maintai,n; that there is a real 
affinity between the IriJQi and Cambrian Tongues, 
.and that a great part of both Languages is radically 
the fame. H^ has further Q^own, that many names of 
places in South-Britain, and even in Wales itfelf, the 
meaning' of which is loft in the Welfli Language, can 
only be explained from words npw extant in the Irifli 
and Erie Tongues: An ineonteftible proof either that 
the Irifli or Erfe Language originally prevailed all 
over the fouthern parts oi ^his iu^hd, or; that it is of 
congenial origin with the Cambrian or VVeifli^ and fo 
VtfL. L c ha« 
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has prcferved many words^ which are now loft in tbe 
other •. 

Indeed a good reafon may be aifigned why the fe*- 
veral branches of the Old Celtic differ to the eye fo 
much more than the derivatives of any other Lan- 
guage: viz. In the Celtic Tongue words are declined 
by changing, not the Terminations, but the Initial 
Letters in the oblique cafes, or by prefixing an article 
with an apoflrophe (either exprefled or implied) ; fo 
that' thofe who are ignorant of this language are apt 
to confound th^ radical Letters, with luch as are 
merely fuperadded and accidental ; or to think two 
words utterly diffimilar, that are only made fo by an 
occafional Prefix or a variety of Declenfion : To give 
one inftance (out of innumerable) of the latter kind, 
the Britifh word Periy in conftruflion regularly afiumes 
the form of Ben^ Phen and Mhen. e. g. 

Pen^ a Head. 

Pen gury a Man's Head. 

/ Ben^ his Head. 

I Pheftf her Head. 

y*m Mheny my Head. * 

* Lt VYD thinks both thefe caufes have concurred, viz. I. Th^ttheao- 
ceftors of the Irifli and Highland Scots^ (c. the ancient GuYOiixx.iAH8y 
were the old original Celts, who firft inhabited this ifland : And that the 
Cymri, or Welih, were another and different race of Celts, (a branch 
of the Celtic C'lmbn) \Jtxo fucceeded the other, and drove them north* 
wards. II. That the Language of both thefe people, though originally the 
fame, )A^ defcended down through different channels, and was rendered 
ftill more widely diftant ; i. By the additional mixture of Cantabrian 
words imported into Ireland by the Scots^ who came from Spain and fet- 
tled among the old Guydelian Celts from Britaia; And, 2. By the 
changes the Cymraeg or Welfh Language fuffered. during the fubjeAion 
of 500 Years to the Romans, ^c. (See Lluyd^s Wslsh and Ikish 
Pre/aces, tranflated io the Appendix to Nicholfon^s Irish HisTO El- 
CAL Library, &c. 1736. folio.) 

See alfo Mai TLA no's <* Hiftory of Scotland, 2 Vols, folio," who 
has fome things curious on this fubjedi, particularly on the pal- 
fage of the Cimbri into Britain; but the' generality of hit book 
ihews a judgment £3 warped by national prejudice; is fo evidently de* 
figncd to fupport a favourite hypothelis, and is writ with fuch a fpirit 
of coarfe invedive, that the Reader will be conAantly Jed to fufpedt that 
his quotations are unfair, ahd his arguments fallacious. To mention only 
one inftarfce of* this -Writer's ftrange perveriion of Hiftory, he fets out 
with denying, in the teeth of Cerfar and all the ancieAtSi that the Old 
Britons wEits £VfR pAxmt£0 ! 

5 .. Before 
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Before 1 conclude thefe flight Remarks, I muft beg 
leave to obferve, that as the great fubjeft of this pre- 
fent book is Gothic AntiiqijXties, which I appre- 
hend to be totally diftin£t from the Celtic, I only 
pretend to be eazQ imi precife as to the Gothic or 
Teutonic Languages; but do not take upon me 
to decide on any of the points^ which relate either to 
the Celtic Antiquities or Celtic Tongues. For 
this reafon I avoid entering into the difpute, which 
has of late fo much interefted our countrymen in North- 
Britain : viz. Whether the Erse Language was Hrft 
fpoken in Scotland or Ireland. Before the inquifitive 
Reader adopts either opinion) he would do well to con** 
fider many curious hints, which arc fcattered up and 
down in Lluyd's raoft excellent Archosologiq Britan^' 
nicay 1707. fol. and efpecially in bis Welsh and 
Irish rrefaces, referred to in the foregoing Note. 

The Specimen of the Erse or Highland Scot- 
tish, in p. XXX i. is extra£ted from the New Tefta- 
ment lately publifhed at Edinburgh, wherein this 
Language is called Gaidhlig Albannaich\ and upon the 
authority of that book I have fo named it here. This 
I mention by way of caveat againft the cenfure of 
thofe who contend that the true name is Gaelic or 
Galic, and that this word is the fame with Gallic, 
the name of the ancient Language of Gaul. With- 
out deciding the queftion as to the origin of the Erse 
Language itfelf, I muft obferve upon the ancient 
name of Gallic, that this does not feem to have 
been ufed by the natives of Gaul themf?lves, but to 
have been given them by foreigners: They called 
themfelves CELTiE, and their Language Celtic * ; 

in 

• Siut ipforum lingua Cz-LTX-y nojir^t Ga'L'LX &pptlfantur> Caefar de 

Bell. Gal. L. i '* Celt*, the Gauh, Gaedil» Cadil, or KeilJ, 

*< and in the plural, .according to our dialed* Keiliet, or Keilt, (nov 
** Goidhelod) Jripmen, The word KtUt could not be otherwifc writ- 
** ten by the Romans, than Ce'tlte or Ctlta,^^ Sec Lluyd*& Itiih Preface^ 
f. 107. in Nicholfon*8 Iriih Hiftorian. 

c a Ia 
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in like manner as the inhabitants of Wal^, .though 
called Welsh by us, terip th^mfelyes Cym.ru, and 
their own Lan|;uage Cyi^i^aJSG 5 who at the fame 
tlpie call us Saissons, an^ ogr Tongue SA|ssoj«AEGf 
thus reminding us of our Saxjgn prigin. 

In the fame place the Reader wUl find many of the ancient n^mes 
•f offices, perfons, &c. mentioned by Csefar as prevaUing in Gaul, ek- 
|laliied i>oin the modern J r iHi Laneaage, tt, 4ibkrpy» pivitiaats, Vtr^ 
cw^etorty, VergafiUaunus^ P^irgokretu^, fiC 
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Of thij Finn and Lapland Specimens^ 
And of the Cantabrian or Basque. 

THE two former of thefe are fubjotned, in order 
to illuftrate what our Author has faid below* i^ 

P- 3^1 39- 

Of the Finn Language it njay be obfcrved, that it 

appears quite original, and underived froip any other 

Tongue with which we are ajzquainted. But as to that 

of the Laplanders, it is apparently a derivative 

from feveral others : Many of the words are evidentjy 

borrowed from the Finn Language, and others 

from the Norse, mixed, it maybe, with derivatives 

from the Greenland Tongue, or perhaps the Scla- \ 

voNic. From the Finn J^anguage ar^ apparently 

borrowed thefe words in the Pater-noftcr, viz. Aft- 

jam^ juco^ laibebm^ pahaft^ &c. and thefe from the 

Norse, or fomefifter diale£ty viz. Ndm% Ry^iy J^^h 

As to the Cantabrian 6r Basqiie, it has no ap- 
parent afiinity with any dialed either of the Teuto- 
nic or Celtic Languages. Yet Lluyd has given a 
lift of derivatives from this Language which are ftill 
extant in the Irish Tongue, and which confirm the 
opinion that an ancient colony from Spain a^ually 

intermixed 
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intermixed among tb'e original inhabitants' of tftr- 

£AND. 

To this excellent writer, fo often qu6ted, I refer 
all fuch as Would proceed on Aire and folid grounds^ 
in their iifqulrles cohcefnbg the*CfeLTic LANCtJACB* 
and Antiquities: A fubje£t which has pfoved .the 
grea< rfuoiBlirtg-rblock of modern Antic^uaries and Ety- 
n^'dTogifts^i and w)iich^has occafiotie/d fo ixiany Wild; 
abfurd^ and childlfh pubKcatiotis', to the difgrace of 
all etymology ahd' fcand^l of literatiire. Inflcad of 
imitatmg the caution» diffidence, ahd modefty o^ 
Lluyd, who fpent fev^ral years in travelling and re* 
fiding' among the' difFerent branches of the Celts, 
thefe writers make up a jargon of their own^ which 
they call Celtic^ and, without knowing any one of the 
ancieht Languages truly, fet out confidently to explain 
them all. 

That I may'fiot appfear invidious, I will not pro- 
duce inftances of the dotage and folly of fome of oui* 
countrymch in what they call Celtic Etymologies^ 
and Ilfuftratlons of Celtic Antiquities ; but will refer 
the Reader to a work of a fuperior clafs, the celebrated 
Memoires de la LangUe Celtique par M. Bt) t LET. Be- 
fanfon 1754. 3 Vols, folio. This learned, and in btber 
refpe£ls, ingenious writer, is a glaring inftanc^ how 
much a good judgment may be drawn away by a dar- 
ling hypothefis, and is a warning to others not to write 
upon fubje^s they do not underftand : For^ having 
little or no acquaintance with the Engltlh Language, 
he undertakes to explain, from his own imaginary 
Celtic Vocabulary, the names of innumerable places ia 
England, in what he calls a Defcripttm Etyniohgique * : 
Where, if he had confined himfelf to fome of our Ri» 
vers. Mountains and Foreits, he had flood fome chance 
of being right, fince many of thefe ret^iii their old 

• Uht Difcription Etymotogtque its vilUs, rt'vitrts, montcnrnes^ firets, 
eut^ifitii nattireikt Jtt Gm^Ih j de la miillmn fawtU Jelf Ejpagne et de 
VltaJie I dt la Grande Britagne, dont let Gauhis tnt etc Jet primlen haii^ 
tans» This writer has, howCYer, fome things very ingenious and foUd. 

03 Britiih. 
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Brittih^ names : But when he boldly, proceeds to our 
names of Villages and Towns, which are moftbf them 
purely Saxon and Eegllfh, he falls into fuch diverting 
blunders as thefe, viz. 

Acton (which is from the Saxon Acy an Oak, and 
Tiw, a Town) he derives from Acy a River, and Toriy 
Habitation. 

Aston (which is merely Eaft-tcwny as in fome 
parts of England Eajler is ftill called '^i^^rj he will 
have from As^ River, and Tm^ Habitation. 

AuKLAND (which is probably old Englifli for 
Oak-land) be fetches from Or, a little Hill, Lany 
River, and D from Z>y, Two, 

CoLBRoKE, he fays, comes from the Saxon Broke^ 
a Bridge ; i. e. a Bridge over the Colne. 

Dich-Marsh, he derives from Dlcby which he 
fays is from Dichludy Borne, and Mar^ Water. D/Vi- 
mar^ Land borne up by Water. 
, Hanwell, he fays, is from ii£?/2, a Bending, and 
Valy in compofition FeU a River. 

High am (a borough in Northamptonfhire, which 
ftands on a hill, at fome diftance from any river, and 
which was doubtlefs named from its elevated (Ituation, 
High-ham ^ i. e. the Home or Habitation on High 
Ground : Sec Verftigan :) this writer derives from 
y, a River, and Cam^ in compofition Gam^ a Bending. 

Northampton, (either fo named in contradif- 
tincSion to South- hampton, or, according to Cam- 
den, originally North- avonto'n \) this egregious £ty- 
mologift- derives from Nor^ (Embcuchure) the Mouth 
of a river, Tan^ a River, and Ton^ Habitation. 

Northill, (which I fuppofe is merely 'North- 
Hill) he derives from ^^r. River, znATyle^ Habita^ 
tion. 

Oundale fcontra<Scd for Avon-d^e) he derives 
from Avoriy a River, and Dal^ Indofed, furrounded, 

RiNGWOOD (i. e. I fuppofe, a '* Wood^ting-fenc- 
** ed," a common foreft term) he derives from ^^« 
[Portage) a Divifion, Cm^ Riverj and Hedy a Fo-» 
reft. 

Stanfowi 
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Stamford (i. c. Stone, or Stony Ford) he de- 
rives from Stan {Emboucburt) a Mouth of a River, 
Vor^ pronounced FoTy Near. 

Stratton (i. e, Street-Town, the name of a 
Town on the Watling-ftrcet) Uom Straff Land near 
a River 3t and Totty Habitation:. Or» from Stery Ri- 
vers, Jty Jun£iion or Joining/ and 7a;}, Habitation* 

UxBRiDGE, (fuppofed by fome to be corrupted from 
Oufe-bridge) he derives from Ucy River, and Brig 
(Partagi) Diviiion. 

Such are the derivations of a writer who fets out to 
explain the meaning of Engl ifh names of places, with* 
out underftanding the fienification of our common 
Englifli words Lanb, Brook, Marsh^ Well, 
High, North, Hill, Dale, Wood, Ford, 
Street or Bridge ! 

So much for Celtic Etymologies ! 



POSTSCRIPT. 

fT^O the modern Tongues derived from the Old 
^ CiM^Ro-GoTHic above mentioned in p. xxxii» 
may be added a Specimen of the Language fpoken by 
the common people in the Ifles of Ortncy* This is 
preferved by Dr. Wallace, in bis Account of thofe 
Iflands, ** Lond. 1700. 8vo/* Who tells us it is called 
by the natives Norns, It (eems to be a corruption of 
the Norse, Icelandic, &c, and is as follows : 

*' Fs^or i ir i Chimrie. i. Helleur ir i Nam thite* 
** 2* Gilla cofdum thitecumma. 3. Veya thine mota 
•• var gort o Yurn firina gort i Cbimrie. 4. Gav 
** vus da on da dalight Brow vora. 5. Firgive vus 
*^ Sinna vora fm vee firgive Sindara mutha vus. 6. 
•* Lyv vus ye i Tumtation, - 7, Min defivcra vus fro 
** Olt i\X. Amen, 

1:^ I fufpeft the above Copy to be incorreflly print- 
ed by Wallace: that ** Helleur'Vihould be *' Hel- 
*> Icut," &c. &c. 

c 4 




t^ Jn the following Prthct, our Avthor, Monf. MAmT, ex- 
t^s^^the kte King' of Denmark, FBSDZft.rci( V. m a grtae patron 
of literature and promoter of knowledge : it is therefore but juftice 10 
that Monireh to nientfoh a few of the' literary andertal^ihgs which' owo 
their nf^ anci eAabllAmaAt to hit hoimty and love of Scienter 

I, Heinftituteda Society, confining of four or five gentleman, wh6 
have a falary of 400 1. jSer annum aiSgned them, purpofety for the cqI« 
t^vatton of the^Daiii^ Ifahft^age* and lllnftratton of the leelatodic and 
Northern Antiquities. They have in their poffefl^n a great quantity oF 
manufcripts relative to the latter; and, among the reft, the intire Vo- 
CospA. This Society has already publi/hed two volumes upon Mifcel- 
Janecma Subj«£b | in whkh are two Difieirtations rebtive to the Ic b l a li* 

J^JC AnTJ<U'IT1Z8. ' 

IT. He dire^^ed and enabled his Profeflbr of Botany, Dr. OzDsa, to 
l^ubiifh that jnagni6cent work, the.F/ortf Danita\ of which he 6om« 
manded prefents to be made to all the prineipah dergy^' engaging thenii 
to contribute their affiftance toyvards perfedting an undertaking fo i^feful 
and extendve : And, in order to promote the fame dedgn aU over Eu- 
rope, he commanded this work to be printed in the Latin and French| 
9s well as German ind'Daniffi Languages; ancl to be carried on tiU it 
ft all be found to contain the figuref and defcriptions of all the plantf 
'•A'hich grow within the limiti of the polaf ciiile. aad<thp txA degree of 
latitude, .-.'.. *^ '. '- ^ ^ 

III. He Tent the celebrated Mi0ion of literati to ei^se the iateriof 
parts' of Arabia, and to give us a more perfect account of that npw almj^ft 
unknown coootry, which was once the feat of learning and fdtace: at 
alfp to colle^ whatever reliquea could be found of the old Arabian Wkt, 
hiftory, ^c, Thefe MilTiooaries were FtvB in number,, vis, Mf* Pro-* 
feflbr Di Haven, for Phitpfogy and (language: Mr. P^'ofeflbr Toa- 
SKAX. (a Pifciple of Linn«us) for- Natural Hiftory ; 1 lieutenant b# 
engineers, Mr. Nit a una; for Geography and A&xtmovKji Dr. CftA* 
l<£R, for Medicine, and Mr. PAvaxKFSiVD for DrawiBg;and taJiLing 
Views, ^\ The whole defjgn and plan of their voyage may be fcen m 
Monf. Michael It's <' Jlecu^l dts qtiefiions pMpof^s a une S$ctetf de 
f * Savans, qui par qrdre dffa Mfij» Dap* /opt U v^age de /' jirahtj^ &c.** 
francf. 1763. lamo. Of thefe Fivi Literati, only bfie is returned alive 
out of the Baft;. Their join^ obfervations, hewever, are in the hands of 
Mr. NiEBUHR the furvivor, which he is prq)aring for the prefa in^the 
perman Language. As fome of the travellers died early in their tour| 
we muft not expeA to find the original plan entirely compieated. The 
work will be found moft perfeA in what relates to Geography and Natii* 
jz\ Hiftory : but though it muft^ from the circumftances above qnentioned^ 
prove fbmewhat defective, the world may neverthelefs form confiderablf 
f xpe^lationa of it j and it will, as we are affured, be givf^ to the Pabl 
If) thp courfe of this prefent year^ M^DCC^t^CX^ 
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I ^F it be ^allowed t^t tb^e Hi^Fy of a cwfid^ablfir* 
^ p^9ple i& in it^e}f ufef^il apd iaureftiDg, iqd^pen-* 
dent of all accidental, ci^^cumjlanc^iu it iQuft.jUfo bO' 
acknowledged that, there .9^9 certj^ia poioia of tiihe^ 
\vh,en fuph. a Hiftory rur^, ^ better chance oC. being re- 
ceiycdy than at any othc;r.. This is mpre p^rt|cu).arl/ 
ttie^afip when a general, curioiity is excited cen^eirn*- 
ing the nation, which is, the fubje£| of thu^ hiSlory^. 
An. illuftrious reign *% diftinguti^ed by whatever cast 
render it dear, to a people^ and gloripus ii| the. eyes^^of. 
feniible obfervers, cannot .attraA* the attention of maivr 
kind, without infpirii)g at the. £unQ tiine» a defire oT. 
knoiying thp princiiK^ ev^nt^ whipji h»!fp preceded, 
tbat.reign» 

This reflediiqn fufficiently juftifies my deftgn of pub* 
liihing a new Hiilqry of Dcy^iD^k, in the Freqcb; 
Language. If I am fortunate enough to fucceed in 
my undertaking, Ifhall be the pore happy, as lihaU> 
in many refpefts, anfwer the ends of my prefent em- 
ployment, and ihall give, at the fame time, a prooC 
of my gratitude to the Danilh nation, who have fa^ 
^eneroully adopted me for their felk>w*citizen« 

* Our Attthjor here (and below^ p. Iv.) pays a conpUment to the late 
^ng of Dcivnarir yFiApzaxcitV; with what reafon fee the preceding 

lam 
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I am not ignorant that many perfons have executed 
]ong ago, either in the whole or in part^ a work of 
the iamQ kind with mine ^ and I fhall, in its proper 
place; do juftrce to their diligence ♦. But as the vo- 
lume which I now ofFer to the public relates to a fub- 
je£t whiclv. thefe Authors have treated either very 
iliperficially, or not at all; I fhall here, in a few 
.words, give my reafons why, at fetting out, I have 
followed* a plan fomewhat different from theirs. 

To rim curforily over a number of events, uncon- 
nefbd and void of circumftances, without being able 
to penetrate- into their true caufes; to fee people, 
princes, eonquerors and- legMlators fucceed one an- 
other rapidly upon the ftage, without knowing any 
thing of their real charafter^ manner of thinking, or 
.of the fpirit which animated them, this is to have 
only the ' (keleton of Hrftory; this is mecrly to be- 
hold a parcel of dark and obfcure fliadows, inftead of 
living and converfing with real men. For this reafon I 
have all along refolved not to meddle with the body 
of the Danifli Hiftory, till L have prefented my Rea- 
ders with a fketch of the manners and genius of the 
firft inhabitants of Denmark. But I imagined, like 
thofe who have preceded me in this attempt, that a 
few pages would have fufficed for iliuftrating the moft 
efienttal of thefe points ; nor was it, till 1 had exa- 
mined this matter with new attention, that I difco- 
vered my miftake. I then -found, that too much 
brevity would defeat the end I propofed, which was 
to pJice my fubjcft in different points of view, all of 
them equally new and intereiling, 

* * 

* Oar Author probably aUuJes te a former hi if ory of Denmark in the 
French Language^ (dedicated to the prefent King** grandfather, K. 
FrxdkkIck IV.) intitled> " VBiftoire dt Davnemarc avant et dtpu'tt 
*• PEtabllfementde la Monarchic : Par Mr, ^. i?. Dcs Roches, Efcuyer^ 
<• Conferikr et j^vocat General dtt Roi Tr, Chr, au Bureau des Finances ft 
** Cbamhre du Dmatne Ide la Ge9etaiite.de la Rocbelle,** Amst. 1730. 
6 Vol. 121110. To thia work is prefixc^d a Pkfpacp. HistoRi<i^vx 
^tir fervir d^ Introduffion a VHiJioire de Dannemarc 5 which coat^ios a 
tolerable difplay of the Northern Aoti^uiticyi &c» 
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In fa£i:, Hlftory has not recorded the annals of a 
people who have occafioned greater, more fudden, ^r 
more numerous revolutions^ in Europe than the Scan- 
dinavians ; or virhofe antiquities, at the fame time, are 
fo little known. Had, indeed, their emigrations beea 
only like thofe fudden torrents of which all traces and 
remembrance are foon effaced, the indifference that has 
been ihown to them would have been fufSciently ju- 
ftified by the barbarifm they have been reproached 
with. But, during tHofe general inundations,. the face 
of Europe underwent fo total a change; and during 
the confufion they occafioned, fuch different eftablifh* 
ments took place; new focieties were formed, ani« 
mated fo intirely with a new fpirit, that the Hi&ory 
of our own manners and inftitutions ought neceflarily 
to afcend back, and even dwell a confiderable time 
upon a period, which difcover^ to us their chief origin 
apd fource. 

But I ought not barely to aifert this. Permit me to 
fupport the aflertion by proofs. For this purpofe, let 
us briefly run over all the different Revolutions which 
this part of the world underwent, during the long 
courfe of ages which its Hiflory comprehends, in or- 
der to fee what (hare the nations of the north have 
had in producing them. If we recur back to the 
remotefl times, we obferve a nation iffuing ftep by 
ftep from the forefls of Scythia, inceffantly incrcafing 
land dividing to take poileffion of the uncultivated 
countries which it met with Jn its progrcfs. Very 
foon after, we fee the fame people, like a tree full of 
vigour, extending long branches over all Europe ; 
we fee them alfo carrying with them, wherever they 
came, from the borders of the Black Sea, to the ex- 
tremities of Spain, of Sicily, and Greece, a religion 
fimple and martial as themfelves, a form of govern^ 
ment dilated by good fenfe and liberty, a reftlefs 
unconquered fpirit, apt to take fire at the very men- 
tion of fubjeaibn and conflraint, and a ferocious 
courage, nourifhed by a favage and vagabond life. 
While the gentlenefs of the climate foftened impercep- 
tibly 
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tibly the ferocity of thofe wha fettled in the fouth,. 
Colonies of £g]yptian» and Pbeaicians mixii^g, with' 
them upon the coafts of Greece, . and thence pafi^ 
ing. over to thofe of Italy, taug}%t them at laft to 
Tiye iacitJest to cultivate letters, ants- and coounerce. 
Thus their. opimoo8> their cuffoms and genius^ were 
blended tog^ther^. and neW' ftates were formed upon* 
new planai.. Rojoie, in tho mean tioie^ arofe» and-ae 
libngth carried all before her. In proportion as {he jh- 
creafed in. graodeui:^ Ibo fQi:g9C her ancient manner^ 
Md deftroyed, amoog^thje nations whom (he over- 
PQwerod, . the original .i^iril; with which they were 
aninuteJt But' this- fpirlt continued unaltered in the 
coldec countries of £un>pr» and maintained itfelf there 
Ijke the. independency of the inhabitants. Scarce 
could, fifteen or fixteen centuries produce there any 
change in that fpirit. There if renewed itfelf incef- 
j^Uy ; for,, during, the- whole* of that long, interval,' 
new adventureps iuuing continually from the original 
inexhauftible country, trod upon the heels of th^ir 
fathers towards the north, and, being.in their turn 
,fucceeded by new troops of followers, they pufbed 
one another forward, like the waves of the fea% The 
northern. countries, thus overftockrd, and unable any 
longer to contain fuch reftlefs inhaibitants, equally 
greedy of glory- and? plunder, difcharged at lengtJi* 
upon the Roman Ehipire, the weighjt that opprefled 
them> The barriers of the Empire^ ill defended by a 
people whom prpfperity had enervated^ were, borne 
down on all fides by torrents of victorious armies. 
We then fee the conquerors introducing,,. among the 
nations they vanquiibed^ viz. into the very bofom of 
iiavery and floth, that fpirit of dndependance and equa« 
lity, that elevation of foal^ that tafte for rural and 
military life,, which both the one and the other, had 
originally derived from. the fame common fource,. but 
which were then among, the Romans breathing their 
la&. DifpofitioRs and principles faoppofite, ftruggled 
long with forces fufficiently equals but they united ia 
the end^ they coalefced together, and from their coa- 
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\itioii fpfusg thofe principles and ths^t fpirit. which 
governed, afterwards, almoft all the ftates of Europe, 
and which, notwithftanding the differences of climate, 
of religion and particular accidents, do Aill vifibl]^ 
reign in th^m, and retain, to this day, more or leif^ 
the traces of their firft common origttial. 

It is cafy tofee, from this Ihort flcetch, how gncdtly 
the nations of the north have influenced the diftrcnt 
fates of Eurc^'e: And, if it be worth while to trace 
its revolutions to their caufes, if the itluftration trf its 
infiitutions, of its police, of its cufloms, of its man- 
ners, of its laws, be a fubjeft of ^feful and intereft* 
ing inqtiiry ; it muft be allowed, that the Anti- 
quities of the north, that is to fay, every thing which 
tends to make us acquainted with its ancient inhabi- 
tants, merits a (hare in the attention of thinking men. ' 
Sut to render this obvious by a particular example ; 
Is it not well known that the moft flouriihing and ce- 
lebrated ftates of Europe owe originally to the nor- 
thern nations, whatever liberty they now enjoy, 
either in their conftitution^ or in the fpirit of their 
government? For although the Gothic form ofgovern- 
n)ent has been almoft evei-y where altered or aboliflied^ 
have we not retained, in moft things, the opinions, 
the cuftoms^ the manners which that government had 
a tendency to produce ? Is not this, in fa6^, the 
principal fourc^e of that courage, of that averfion to 
flavery, of that empire of honour which charad^erife 
in general the European nations ; and of that mode- 
ration, of that eailnefs of accefs, and peculiar atten- 
tion to the rights of humanity, which fo happily dif- 
tinguifh our fovereigns from the inacceflible and fu- 
perb tyrants of Afia? The. immenfe extent of the 
Roman Empire had rendered its conftitution fo de- 
fpotic and military, many of its Emperors were fuch 
ferocious monfters, its (enate was become fo meah- 
fpiriited and vjle, that all elevation of fentiment, every 
thing that was noble and manly, feems to have been 
for ever baniflied from their hearts and minds : Info- 
much, that if all Europe had received the yoke of 
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Rome in this her ftate of debafcmcnt, this 'fine part 
of the world, reduced to. the inglorious condition of 
the reft, could not have avoided falling into that kind 
of barbarity, which is of all others the moft incurable; 
as, by making as many flaves as there are men, it 
degrades thehi fo low. as not to leave them even a 
thought or defire of bettering their condition. . But 
Nature had long prepared a remedy for fuch great 
evils, in that uniubmiting, unconquerable fpirit, with 
which (he had infpired the people of the north ; and 
thus ihe made amends to the human race, for all the 
calamities which, in other refpeAs,- the inroads of 
thefe nations, and the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire produced. 

'* The great prerogative of Scandinavia, (fays the* 
*' admirable Author of the Spirit of Laws) and what 
ought to recommend its inhabitants beyond every 
people upon earth, is, that they afforded the great 
refource to the liberty of Eurppe, that is, to almofi: 
all the liberty that is among men. The Goth 
" JoRNANDEs, (adds he) calls the north of Europe 
** THE Forge of Mankind. I fhould rather 
*' call it, the forge- of thofe inftruments which broke 
•' the fetters manufa£tured in the fouth. It was 
*' there thofe valiant nations were bred, who left 
*' their native climes to deftroy tyrants and flaves, 
*^ and to teach men that nature having made them 
•' equal, noreafon could be afligned for their becom- 
** ing dependent, but their mutual happinefs." 

If thefe confiderations be of any weight, I fhall 
eafily be excufed for having treated at fomuch length, 
the Antiquities of the nation whofe Hiftory I write. 
The judicious public will fee and decide, whether I 
have conceived a juft idea of my fubjeft, or whether, 
from an illufion too common with Authors, I have 
not afcribed to it more importance than it deferves. 
I (hould not be without fome apprehenfions of this 
kind, if that were always true which, is commonly 
faid, that we grow fond of our labours in proportion 
as they are difficult. Many tedious* and unentcrtain- 
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ing volumes I have been obliged to perufe : I have had 
more than one language to learn : My materials were 
widely fcattered, ill digefted, and often little known : 
It was not eafy to colledl them, or to accommodate 
them to my purpofe. Thefe are all circumftances^ tU 
calculated, it muft be owned, to give me much afliir- 
ance. But I have likiswife met with very confiderable 
affiftances ; feveral learned men have treated particular 
-points of the Antiquities of the north, with that deep 
erudition which charafterifes the ftudies of the lafl: 
age. I cannot mention, without aclcnowledgment and 
praife, BARTHOLiNtJS, Wormius, Stephanius, 
Arngrim Jonas, Torfjeus, &c, I have alfo con- 
fulted, with advantage, two learned Grangers, MeiH 
Pelloutier and Dalin. The firft, in hisfliftory 
of the Celtes, has thrown a great deal of light upon 
the religion of the firft inhabitants of Europe. The 
fecond has given a new Hiftory of Sweden, which 
difcovers extenfive reading and genius. In three or 
four chapters, where the Author treats of the reli- 
gion, the laws and manners of the ancient Swedes, 
we find thefe fubjefls difcufied with unufual perfpi- 
cuity and elegance. 

There are people of that happy genius, tha't they 
need only wi(h in order to fucceed, and have every, re- 
fpurce within themfelves. As for me, I dare hardly 
reckon among my advantages, the ftrong motives and 
inducements I have had to my undert|iking. I dare 
mot tell ftrangers, that I have had the happinefs of be- 
ing encouraged by more than one Maecenas, and by a 
Prince, alike knowing, and zealous in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. They would judge of me, un- 
queftionably, according to what fuch numerous and 
great encouragements ought to have produced, when, 
perhaps, I hardly find myfelf capable of difcharging 
the duties which lie upon me iji common with all 
Hiftorians. 

Is it neceflary that I fliould take notice, before I 
conclude, that I am about to delineate a nation in its 
infancy, and that the greateft part of the other Euro- 
peans 
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pe»ns were neither lefs favage, nor^ lefs uncivilised^ 
during the fame period ? 1 uiall give fufficient proofs 
of this in other places, teing perfuaded that there is 
^mong nations an emulation of glory, which often 
degenerates into jealoufy, and puts them upon aflTum* 
ing a ^'-eminence upon the moft chimerical advanta- 
ges: That there glows in their bofoms a patriotic 
zeal, which is olten fo blind and HI informed, as to 
take alarjh at the mbit fiender and indifferent declara« 
tions made in favour of othefs. 

In ^ the fecbnd Volume wnl be found a Tranilation 
of the EbDA, ana »f fome other fragments of Mythb* 
logy and ancient pieces of Poetry. They are iingu- 
W» anci, in manv refpe£ls, precious monuments, 
which throw much light upon thf Antiquities of the 
Aorth, and upon thofe of the other * Gothic ** na- 
tioils. They will ferve for Proofs, and be a Supplementt 
to this Defcription of the Manners of the Ancient 
Danes i and for this Veafon, as well ^s oift of deference 
to the advice of fome perfons of tafte, I was induced 
l;o tranflate them, and^to annex them to it. 

* CtUa. Oril. 
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QHAPTER I. 

Denmark defcribed^ and the jevtral countries 
fxJjeSt to its crawn^ viz. Norway^ Iceland^ 
Greenland. 

THE fevcral countries, which com- 
pofe the Danifh monarchy, have 
feWom jufticc done them by the 
other nations of Europe. The notions en- 
tertained of them are not commonly the 
moft favourable or true. This is owing to 
various caufes. The fifuation of feme of 
the provinces is fo remote, that fkilful 
travellers have fel^om hadoccafion to viiit 
them ; Thofe wlSo have pretended to de- 
Vol. I. Chap.L B' fcribe 
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Icribe them have been generally wanting iti 
fidelity or exa£tnefs ; Some of their defcrip- 
tibns are grown obfolete, fo that what was 
once true, is no longer fo at prefent $ Laftly, 
fuch confufion and prejudices have been 
occafioned by that vague term the North, 
that we are not to wonder if Denmark 
has been thought flightly of by the fbuthern 
nations. To corred: thefe miftakes I fhall 
lay before the Reader a faithful account of 
the prefent (late of thefe countries : In 
which I (hall be more or lefs diffufe in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs known to 
.foreigners, for whom this work is.princi- 
pally defigned. And if the pidure I draw, 
prefents nothing very agreeable or ftriking, 
I dare at leaft promife that it fhall be very 
exadt and faithful. 

Den MA R K is naturally divided into con*- 

tinent, and iflands. Among the iflands, 

the firil that merits attention, as well on 

. account of its fize as fertility, is Zealand. 

. In this ifle is feated Copenhagen, the 

capital 9f the whole kingdom ; which dc- 

. rives its name from its harbour *, one of 

the &XXC&, in the world. Thi$ pity is built 

'^ It'd name in the Da- ^^rr<7r^andHAFFN,P#r- 

- iiifliJanguage isKioBEN- tus. This city has been 

HAFFN; which literally is reckoned hy travellers to 

a*' Haven for merchandize be about the fize of Brif- 

-or traffic;" from KioBE) tol. T. 
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\ipon the very edge of that channel^ fo well 
known by the name of the Sound, and re- 
ceives into its boibm a fmall artn of the fea, 
which divides Zealand from aiiothef ifle of 
lefs extent, but of very agreeable fitiiation, 
named Amac. Copenhagen, which is at 
Mcfytkt very ftrong, wealthy, and populous, 
hath continually improved in its dimenfions 
and beauty ever fince king Chriftopher of 
Bavaria fixed his refidence there in the year 
1443 : -but it owes its greateft fplendor to 
the laft reign, and that of the prcfpnt king 
Frederic V. in which it hath been adorned 
with a palace worthy of the monarch who 
inhabits it, and with many ftatcly build- 
ings, as well public as private. 

At fome leagues diftance towards the 
north, this channel, which waflies the 
walls of Copenhagen,' grows gradually nar- 
rower, being confined between the two 
dppofite coafts of Zealand and Schonen, 
till it fofms at length what is properly 
called the Paffage of the Sound ; one of the 
moft celebrated and moft frequented ftraits 
in the world ; and which opens the prin- 
cipal communication between the ocean and 
' tlie Baltic. Elsenore, which is fituated 
on the brink of the Sound, and defended by 
the fortrefs of Cronenberg, enjoys the 
ever-moving pidtiire of a multitude of 
(hips, which pafs and repafs, and come to 
Chap, L B 2 pay 
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pay their^ tribute to the king^. AhomX • 
league diflant the oppofite ihore termiiMit^ 
the proTped: in a voy agreeable laaaobr f 
and not far off, between the tvvfo bank^^^ 
rifes the little iile of We me, Smuoos for 
the obfervations of Tycho Brahe« Altho^gb 
the other parts of Zealand afford A9thtr^ 
fo ftriking as this ; the eye will Sad enoi^ 
to entertain it eveiy where el&k, Htire are 
yafl plains eovered with a itibft ddight&I 
verdure, which fprings earlier »d continues 
longer than the fouthern nations wo^ ima^ 
gine. Thefe plaiaB are interiper&d wilti 
little hills, lakesy and groves ; atid addrtied 
with feveral pakces^ many gend^uveds 
feats *f', and a good, number of dcies aiid 
towns. The foil, though light and Some- 
what fandy, produces a great quantk^ ^f 
grain, particularly of oats and barley : nor 
is it deficient in woods and paftures. fie* 
fides, the fea and lakes furniih this ifland 
with fiih in fuch abundance, as m^ht welt 
fupply the want of the other fruits of the 
eartih in a country lefs fertile or kis addt^d 
to commerce^ 

But fertility is in a ftill more emineot de- 
gree the charader of Fun en, which is the 
^cond of the Danifh iiles in point of fize, 

* A certain toll paid by the oierchajit-ibips for paf* 
fing the Sound. T» 

t la French, CMumx^ 
5 but 
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hfk Ao Btk m goodnefs of ibil. This iilahd 
ri&s higher than that of Zealand, and is f&- 
pairated froni it i^ an arm of the fea^ which, 
oil accoctnt of its breadth, i& called the 
Oreat BzuTy to difHnguiih it fpom an-* 
other fmaller chaand, that divides it from 
Jutland, and js called the Lesser Belt. 
Cofft, pafture, and fruits grow plentifully 
in this iflaady which prefents the moft de* 
lightfdl appearance. In the middle of a 
v%k plain Aaaids Odbnsee, the capital of 
the pconrince ; and fi^en towns k& con- 
fiderab3e;adQm the .fea<<bafts at almoil equal 
dxftances. 

The ifljes of Laland and Falstria 
yidd not much in point of fertility toFunen, 
being l>odi of them iiunoua for their fine 
wheat :. but die latter of the£b produces 
dbb fruits in iiich abttndance» that one 
may jufthr caH it the Orchard of Denmark. 
Amidfl: the multituide of Ici&r iflaods, that 
are Mattered round the po'indpal ones, there 
laarc few which do not iupply their ifihabi-^ 
taats with oeiz^aries, and even af&rd them 
an overplus for traffic. Langland hath 
plenty of fine corn-fields. Bornholm, 
MoN A^ and Samsoe have excellent paikres. 
AMAC.ifi'found very proper for ptilfe, and 
is become a fruitful garden under the 
hands of thole indufbious Flemings, who 
were brought hidier by queen Elizabeths 
Chap. I. B 3 wife 
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wife of Chriftian II. and fitter of Charica 
V. 

If wc pafs over to the provinces on the 
continent, we (hall find • new reafons to 
convince us, that Denmark plentifully fup- 
ports its inhabitants, and is able to enrich 
even a numerous people. Jutlakd, the 
lar geft of thefe provinces, forms the head 
of that long peninfula, whicl\ is bounded 
by the ocean to the weft, by die gulph of 
Categade and the Baltic to the eaft, and 
which opens a communication into Ger- 
many towards the fouth. From this pro- 
vince they carry into Norway a great 
part of the corn ufed in that kingdom; and 
hence are exported thofe thouiands of head 
of cattle, which are every year brought 
into Hqlland and other countries. Here 
are alfo bred thofe Danifii hories, whofe 
beauty makes them fo much fought after 
in all parts of Europe. If the inland 
parts are barren in fome places, the coafts 
extremely abound with fifii. This affords 
a refource fo much the greater, as they 
increafe and breed in the long bays, 
which run up into the tountry, in fuch 
a manner that almofi all the inhabitants 
enjoy the benefit of the fiihery. The 
gulph of LiMFioRDE in particular reaches 
almoft from one fea to the other ; and 
|he liihing therein is fo rich, that, after 
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It has fupplied the wants of the province 
it conftantly produces large quantities for. 
exportation *. 

Nature hath been nq lefs indulgent to 
the fouthern part of this peninfula, which 
forms the dutchy of Sleswic. Although 
the inland parts of this country have large 
trads of heath and barren fields^ yet the 
fertility of its coafts, its advantageous fitu- 
ation betweea the ocean and the Baltic, the 
number apd convenience of its harbours, 
and the large traffic which it carries on, have 
enriched many of its cities, and rendered it 
an agreeable and flouriihing province -f-. 

What I have faid of the dutchy of Slef- 
wic is pretty nearly applicable to the dut- 
chy of HoL STEIN. This province is in 
general rich, fertile, and populous J. Fat: 

B 4 gnd 

♦ ^* The principal ci- 



** tics pf Ju|:Iand are Al- 

*' BURQ, NyCOPPING, 

*< Wyburg, Aarhu- 
'* SEN, Randers, Hor- 

*^ SENS, WaRDE, RI^E, 

*' Fredericia, Coi d- 
« jNC, &cr Firji E4it. 

•j- " Sleswic, an an- 
^* cient ^nd confiderable 
** city, is the capital of 
** the dutchy. FleN5- 
** BURG hath an extenfive 
** commerce. Frede- 
f* rickstadt* Tonde^ 



" REN,andTONNINGEK, 

*' are cities of tolerable 
"fize." FirJi Edit. 

X Lord Molefworth ob- 
ferves, that this country 
very muchrefembles£NG«- 
L A ND. Another traveller 
has remarked, that the in- 
habitants are in their per- 
fons very like the Eng- 
lish. See "Howell's Let- 
ters," vol. i. feft. 6, lett. 4. 
It feems this writer was ^t 
Rendfturg (or as he calls 
it Rainfburg) when the 

* king 
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and plentiful paflures; Urge and tra£ng 
cities fituatc near together j coafts abonnd- 
ing in filh, and a large river* which termi- 
nates the province towards the fouth, form 
its principal advantages -j-. 

On the other fide of the Elb, after crof- 
fing the country of Bremen, we find two 
fmall provinces, which have been long 
united to the crown of Denmark. Thefe 
arc the counties of Oldenburg and Dbl- 
MENHORST, which afc comprized within 

king of Denmarlc beld an ■* in this belief; tbattlicr* 

afTetnbly of the Hates there " ■■ an ancient town har4 

in 1632. " Among other •' by, called Lundcn, and 

" things, he fays, 1 put •♦ an ifland called Angletj 

•' Riyfelf to mark the car- *' whence it may well be 

" riage of the Holfteln *' that our country came 

" gentlemen, as they were *< from Britannia to be 

■■ going in and out at the " Anglia.^ This rcmaA 

" parliamcnt-houfe : and is confinncd by the aioft 

"obfervingwcUtheif phy- dilieent inquirers into ihit 

" fiognomies, their com- fubjc£l,whoplacethecaun- 

** plecfiont, and gait ; I try of our Saxon anccfloni 

'* thought verily 1 was in in the Cimbric Chcrfoncfei^ 

" England ; for they re- in the ttafls of land fine? 

" frmblc the Englilh more known by the names <%f 

" than eiiher WelQi or Jutland, Angelen^ and 

" Scot (though cohabiting Holdein. T, 

. " upon the fame ifiand) • The Elb. 

" or any other people that f »» The king of Den- 

V ever I faw yet; which " mark poflems bete 

•' — '' verity believe, " Rekdsburg, a very 

inglifii nation " ftrong place, Altoha, 

\ from this " a town of gr«t trade, 

c of Saxony; " and Glockerstadt^i 

is one thing «' a gopd fortification." 

gtheneth mc fi^ Edit. 

'^he 
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the circle of Weftphalia, and hwe re* 

icreived their nanjcs from th<?ir two prindpal 
cities. 

The temperature of the air is nearly the 
fame in the greateft part of thefc provinces^ 
iand, except in the north of Jtrtland, k mnck 
milder than their fituation would incline on« 
to believe, being rarely fubje^ to very long 
or rigorous cold. To comprehend this, 
it will be fuflicjent to remind the rea- 
der, of this general ohfervation, that coun- 
tries fiirrounded with the fea, have their 
atmoiphere loaded with vapours continually 
exhaling from it, which break and blunt 
^e nitrous particles of diie air, and foften 
its rigours. When the ftraits and gulphs, 
which furround the Danifh iflands, become 
frozen in very Iharp winters, it is lefs ow^ 
ing to the prevajencc of the froft there, 
than to the large $akes of ice, which are 
driven by the winds out of the northern 
feas, and are there afiembled and united. 
The fumtner feafon commonly begins with 
the month of May, ai}d continues till Oct 
tober : ' and during its continuance, the 
beauty of the country, the freflinefs and 
fliortncfs of the niehts, and the convenience 
of navigation in a country furrounded and 
. crofled by the fea, eafijy repair and make 
the inhabitants forget the languors and in- 
terruptions; which winter caufes in their 
bufinefs and amufcmcnts. 

phap. L If 
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If travellers for the moft part have not 
been very favourable In their accounts of 
Denmark, they have been ftill lefs tender of 
Norway. They have often confounded 
it v^ith Lapland, and have given defcrip-' 
tions of its inhabitants, and their man- 
ners, vtrhich are hardly applicable to the 
favages of that country. The notion that 
is generally entertained of the extreme 
coldneis of the climate here is no lefs 
unjuft. It is true, that in a kingdom 
which extends thirteen degrees from north 
to fouth, the temperature of the air cannot 
every where be the fame : accordingly the 
moft northern parts of Norway, thofe 
which face the eaft, and which ^re not 
iheltered by the mountains from the fury 
of the north winds, ^e undoubtedly ex- 
pofed to rigorous winters. But almoft all 
that length of coaft, which is waflicd by 
the fea towards the weft> and which forms 
fo confiderable a part of Norway, com- 
monly enjoys an air tolerably temperate, 
even in the middle of winter. Here are 
none of thofe " defolate regions, where 
*' Winter hath eftablifhed his eternal em- 
*' pire, and where he reigns among horrid 
^* heaps of ice and fnow/' ais ignoranqe 
hath often led travellers, and a fondnefs fpr 
the marvellous induced poets to Ipeak pf 
Norway. It is feldom that a very fliarp 
froft lafts there a fortnight or three weeljs 

togetjierj 
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together; it rains frequently at Bergen in 
the midft of winter*, and the ports of 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Amfterdam, are 
locked up with £roft ten times for once 
that this city is fo expofed. In (hort, this 
is an accident that doth not happen more 
than two or three times in an age. The 
vapours, which rife from the ocean, con- 
tinually foften the fharpnefs of the cold ; 
and it is only in the coafts of Iceland, Fin- 
mark, ^ and Greenland, that are found thofe 
jimmenfc and eternal banks of ice, of which 
voyagers make fuch a noife, and which, 
when they are fevered, may fometimes float 
along the coafls of Norway. 

The greateft inconvenience to which this 
vaft country is expofed, arifes without dii^ 
pute, from the inequality of the ground, 
from it's being alnw>ft entirely covered with 
rocks and ftones, and croft every way by high 
and large mountains, which render a great 
part of it wild and defert. There grow, not- 
withftanding, feveral forts of grain in 
many of the provinces, as in the Upj-ands, 
the Ryfolke, Jeperen -f ; the reft 
which have not this advantage mayeafily 
be fupplied from Jutland or the Danifh 
iflands, by means of the navigation. Various 

f S.ee PoNTOFPiDAN's og. Norg. Bplkrivelfc. 

I^atural hiftory of Nor- [i. e. Defcription of Den- 

way, vol. i. mark and Norway.] p, 36« 

t HoLBERo's Danm. &fcqq. 

Qk^P* I? produdlS;^ 
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pf odtt&s, >^itli which this country dbcxinds; 
Kifiiciecitly compeniate for that diiadvan*- 
tagc. 

The other nations of Eun^ cannot be 
ignorant that great part of l!iej)itch and tar, 
of the mafts, planks, and different ibrts of 
timber, which are every where ufed, come 
from Norway. Thefe articles alone would 
be fufficient to procure an eaiy competence 
for the inhabitants of the inland and eaflern 
parts of this country. The weftern coaft 
hath a refource not lefs rich or lefs certain, 
in the prodigious abundance of its fi(h« 
Cod, falmon and herrings are no where 
found in greater quantities. The Norwe- 
gians fupply part of Europe with thefe; 
and this fruitful branch of commerce be- 
comes every day more exteniive by the care 
of a wife admjniftration. The very moun- 
tains of this country, which at firfl fight, 
appear fo barren, often conceal great rich^ 
in their bofbms. Some of them are intire 
quarries of fine marble, which the luxury 
of all the cities of Europe could never ex- 
haufl:. In Qther« are found jafper, cryfbd 
and fome precious ftones ; feyeral mines of 
gold, though hitherto not very rich ; two 
mines of filver by no means fcanty ; much 
(Dapper ; but above all fo great a quantity of 
iron, that this fingle article brings almofl: 
as much money into the kingdom, as what 
arifes from the fale of its timber. 

At 
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At tilt mMTthern extremity of t!iis king^ 
^om and of £utx>pe^ dwells a people, which»^ 
from the earlieft.^cs, have differed ffoi^t 
the other inhabitanta of Scandinavia, iii fi- 
gurev nialinerSf aftd language. This liaT 
jticHi, known by the name of Finns, or 
JLapL AN©ER&i not only poffefs the northern 
parts of Norwayi^ but alfo vaft countries in 
Mufcoyy and Sweden. . They are a coarfe 
and {JELv^ge race of meii, yet by no means 
barbfuroua^ i^ wc qnderftand by this word 
imichievoui and cruel. Such of them m 
live upon the fea-coafts fupport themfelves 
by fiihingg and by a traffic they carry on 
with a fort of little barks, which they make 
and fell to the Norwegians. The reft wan- 
.der up and doWn in the mountains without 
any fixed habitation^ and gain a icanty fub- 
fiftence by hunting, by their peltcries, and 
their rain-d^ex'. Such of them as are neigh- 
bours to the Norwegians haye embraced 
chriftianity, and are fomewhat civilised by 
their cc»hmerce with that people. The reft 
live^i in ignorance, not knowing fo much 
as the names of the other nations of th& 
world; prcferved by their poverty and their 
climate fi::om the evils which diftui'b the En- 
joyments of more opulent countries. Their 
whole religion coniifts in fome confofed no- 
tions of an invifible and tremendous being t 
and a few fuperftitious ceremonies compofe 
their worlhip. They have no laws, and 

Chap. !• fcarce 
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icarce any rhagi Urates : yet liave they gVea^ 
humanity^ a natural foftnefs of diipofition^ 
and a very hofpitable temper. 

They were nearly the fame in th6 time 
of Tacitus. " The Finns*/' he lays> 
'^ live in extreme favagenefsj in fquallid 
** poverty : have neither arnis^ nor fteeds,, 
** nor houfes. Herbs are their food> Ikins 
** their cloatbing, the earth their bed. All 
'** their refource is their arrows, which 
«* they point with fifh-bones, for want of 
<* iron. Their women live by hunting, 
*' as well as the men -f-. For they every 
^* where accompany them, and gain their 
** ihare of the prey. A rude hovel (belters 
** their infants from the inclemencies of 
*^ the weather, and the beafts of prey. 
** Such is the home to which their young * 
^^ men return ; the afylum to, which the 
" old retire. This kind of life they think 
more happy, than the painful toils of 
agriculture, than the various labours of 
domeflic management, than that circle 
** of hopes and fears, in which men are 
** involved by their attention to the fortune 
** of themfelves and others. Equally fe- 
** cure both as to gods and men, the Finns 

♦ Fenni. Tacit. Dc that herbs arc their food : 

GQorib. Germ, ad fin. I fuppofe herbs were their 

f This feems to con- ordinary food ; flefli gain- 

tradi£t the paflage above, ed by bunting their regale. 
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** have attained that rare privilege, not td 
*^ form a fingle wifh/' ^ 

I ought not to feparate IcEtANb from 
Norway. This ifland, the largeft in Eu- 
rope next to Great Britain, is furrounded 
by that part of the northern fea, which 
geographers have been pleafed to call the 
Deucalidonlan ocean. Its length from eafl 
to weft Is about 112 Danifh miles ( 1 2 to 
a degree) and its mean breadth may be 50 
of thofe miles J. Nature itfelf hath marked 
out the divifion of this country *. Two long 
chains of mountains run from the middle of 
the eaftern and weftern cbafts, rifing by de- 
jrees till they meet in the center of the ifland : 
rom whence two other chains of fmaller 
hills gradually defcend till they reach the 
coafls that lie north and fbuth ; thus mak- 
ing a primary divifion of the country into 
fouj quarters fjierdingersj which are dl- 
iUnguiflied by the four points of the com- 
pafs towards which they lie. 

The whole ifland can only be cpnfidered 
as one vaft mountain, interfperfed vyith long 
and deep vallies, concealing in its bofbm 
heaps of minerals, of vitrified and bitu-^ 
minous fubftanccs, and rifing on all fides 
out of the ocean in the form of a fhort 
blunted cone -f-. 

X About 560 £ngli(h p« 18. § 6. 
miles long, and 250 broad.. f Vid. Hor;iebow*s 

T. Natural Hiftory of Ice- 

. * Egerh. Olai £- land, paffim. . 
fiarrat. Hiftor. de Ifland. 

Chap. I. Earth- 



Earthquakes and volcanoes have thro* ait 
ages laid wafte this unhappy ifland. Hccla, 
the only one of thefe volcanoes, w^hich is 
knov^rfl by name to the reft o£ Europe, feems 
at prefent extinA ; but "the principles of 
fire^ which lie concealed all oyer the idsmd, 
often break out in other places. There have 
been already withm this century many erup- 
tions, as dreadful, as they were unexpeSed. 
From the boibm of fhefc enormous heaps 
of ice We have lately ^feen afcend torrents of 
fmoke, of flame, and melted or calcined 
lubftances, which fpread fire and inunda- 
tion wide over the neighbouring fields, 
whilft they filled the air with thick clouds, 
and hideous roarings caufed by the melting 
of fuch immenfe quantities of fqow and ice. 
One meets almoft every where in travelling 
through this country with marks of the 
fame cohifuiion and diibrder. One fees 
enorrnous piles of fharp and broken rocks, 
which are fbmetimes porous and half 
calcined, and often frightful on account 
of their blacknefs, and the traces of fire, 
which they ftill retain. The clefts and 
hollows of the rocks are only filled with 
f hofe hideous and barren ruins ; but in the 
valleys, which are formed between the 
mountains, and which are fcattered here 
and there all over the ifland very often at 
a confiderable diftance from each other, arc 
found very extenfive and delightful plains, 

where 
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^herc nature, who always mingles fetil* 
allay with the rigour of her feveritie$, af- 
fords a tolerable aiylum for men who know 
no better, and a mofi plentiful and delicate 
nourifhment for cattle. 

I ought to beftow a word or two upon 
another northern country dependent on the 
kingdom of Norway, aa well as Iceland, 
but much more exteniive, more unknown, 
and more favage : I mean Greenland, a 
vaft country, which one knows not whe- 
ther to call an iiland or continent. It ex*- 
tends from the 6oth to the 8dth degree of 
latitude ; farther than that men have not 
penetrated. All that we can know for 
certain of it is, that this country, little 
known to geographers, ftretches away from 
its fom;bern pointy named Cape, Farewel, 
continually widening both towards the eaft 
and weft. The eaftern coaft in fome places 
is not diftant more than 40 miles from Ice^ 
land, but the ice, which furrounds it^ or 
other unknown canfes, make it pow pafe 
for inacceffahle. Yet it was chiefly on thi^ 
coaft, that the Norwegians formerly efta- 
bliibed a colony, as we ihall (how here- 
after : a colony which at this time is either 
deftroyed, or perhaps only neglcded, and 
cut off from all communication with the 
reft of the world. With regard to the 
weftern coaft, which aloae is frequented by 
: Vox. I. Chap. L C ' the' 



tfie t)anes at prcfcnt ; it is kiidwft nd ht^" 
tliet than the 70th degree. It is very pro- 
bable th^t on this fide, Greenland joins to 
the continerit of America. Yet no one 
hath hitherto reached the bdttom of the- 
Bay, oV Sttaits of I>avies. The Savagesf 
whom the Danes have found on this coaft, 
are not unlike the Laplanders in figure, yet 
fbeak a langtiage'quite different from theirs^ 
They are fhort of ftatore^ and thick-fee, 
their vifage is broad and tawny, their Hp^ 
are thick, and their hair black and toarfe. 
They ai;e robuft, . phlegtnatic, incurious^ 
and even /lopid when their oWn itttereft i*^ 
not immediately, ccmcerned. Yet theif 
children have been found capable' of the 
fame inftruftion$, as thofe of Ettfopean^. 
They live without laws^ and wiAout fk-* 
periors,' vet with great union and tranqui- 
lity. They are neither quarrelfbme, nor 
mifchievous, nor warlike ; being greatly 
afraid of thofe that arc i and they keep fair 
with the Europeans ftx)m this motive. 
Theft, blows and murder are almoft un- 
known to them. They are chafte before 
marriage, and love their children tenderly* 
Their naftinefs is fo great, that it rehderj 
their hofpitality almoft ufelefs to Europe- 
ans; and their fimplicity hath not beert 
able to preferve thism fjroq;i having priefts, 
who pafs among them for enchanters, and 

• . - arc 



lirie in tirtith very great arid dexterous cheats. 
As to their religion it cohfifts in the belief 
bf certain good and evil Genii, and of a 
Land ^ Souk, to w^eh, however, th^ 
pay little or no regard in their ad:ionsv 
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CHAPTER IL 

Of the jirfi Inhabitants of 'Denmark^ and 
particularly of the Cimbri. 

IT is nfetefs to enquire at what period 
of time Denmark began to be inhabit* 
ed. Such a refearch would doubtlefs lead 
us up to an age when all Europe was plung- 
ed in ignorance and barbarity, Thefc two 
words include in them almoft all we know 
of the hiftory of the firft ages. It is very 
probable, that the firft Danes were like all 
the other Teutonic nations, a colony of 
Scythians, who fpread themfelvcs at dif- 
ferent times over the countries which lay 
towards the weft. The refemblance of 
name might induce us to believe that it 
was from among the Cimmerian Scythians 
(whom the ancients placed to the north 
of the Euxine fea) that the firft colonics 
were fent into Denmatk ; and that from 
this people they inherited the name of 
Cimbri, which they bare fo long before 

they 
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they aflumed that of Danes ^, But this 
refemblance of name» which many hifto- 
rians produce a^ a folid proof, is liable to 
fo many different explanations, that it is 
better to acknowledge once for all, that 
this fubjedt is as incapable of certainty^ 
as it is unworthy of refearch. 

Whatever was the origin of the Cimbri, 
they for a long time before the birth of 
Chrift inhabited the country, which receiv- 
ed from them the name of the Cimbrica 
Cherlbnefus -f*, and probably comprehend-, 
ed Jutland, Slefwicy and Holftein, and 
perhaps fome of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The ancients confidered this peo- 
ple as a branch of the Germans, and never 
diftingui0ied the one from the other in the 
deicriptions they have left us of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of that nation. The 
hiftorical monuments of the north give us 
flill lefs information about them, and go 
no farther back than the arrival of 
Odin I the epoque of which, I am 

* The hiftoriftns of the appears to have made ufe 

north do not inform ' us of it. We fhall fee below, 

when this name began to what we are to think of 

be in ufe. Among fo- the etymologies whi<^h 

reign writerSyPRocoPius have been' given of this 

an' author of the Vlth name, 

century, is the firft who f Or Cimbric Peninfula* 

Chap. IL C 3 in* 



Ihclinfcd to pkcc^ with the celebtttefl 1t*of-? 

Taeus^, abaut, 70 y^ars before Ae birth oiP 

tJhtm. \ AH that paffed in Denmark beford 

tfeat peritod w6iild be intirely uliknowh td 

tis/'if tfie'fanrous expedition of the CimbrI 

iiittt'itaiy had not ;dft\vn uj^onthem the 

attention of i pefople who enjoyed the ad-? 

.vantage of having hiftoriahs. , ft fe a fingle 

^leam, which for a tnotoent ^hftows light 

upon the ages of obicurity : fhort and tfan- 

^fient.as it is, let us neverthelefs catch it, 

}ti order ^ to difcov^r, ^ if poifible, a feature 

*or two of the character of this people. 

' thehiliory of R6me § informs tiis, tha* 

jn the; coftfulfhip of Caecilius Metellus ani 

iPapirius Carbo, about onfe hundfed and 

eleven years before the Chriftian acta J, the 

"jfepifb^it was agitated by inteftine divifionsf 

which already began td threaten it*s liberty, 

when th6 intrigues of the feveral faftiori^ 

. were all at once fu^ended by the fuddei^ 

news of an irruption of Barbarians. More 

than three hundred thoufand men, known 

hy the name of Cimbri and Teutones, who 

fniefly iffued from the Cimbric Gherfpnefc 

and |he neighbouring iflands, had forfaken 

their country to go in fearch of a ftiofre fkr 

■ 

"§ Sec Pi^uTARCH in .T.Liv.epit.L68.--Flor. 
Mario.'— Oros. 1. 5. — 1. 3. c. 30. " 

Vcl. Patercul. !• 2.— % AnnoUrb. cond. 640. 

your able 
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^m^f^e 9XiA^6, bf piBfider «ftd glory. 

' Thtf ifttadt^d 4nd folyd^M at once vdbat- 

eveft- pt^^ tli^y f<^ttnd ift their p^age^lafrd 

^s tbey i»et with ho reM^oe> ir4folv!ed to 

pulh tbelf : conquefts farther. The 'Ga6ls 

wc^e ovfeWvkfelmed v^iAi tfeis to^efit^ trhore 

necferfe #al|7^ a long time marked by the 

rftioft -bwrible defok^tt. Terror m€^ 

-%v4idre Itent'fefefore theftiy afnd when it, wis 

•rtporl6d'^PR6fme> that they were difpofed 

'^o'prfs-int&^ftaly, the coiKfternatiph thefe 

iheCatofe^^ftlCfaL \T%e fenSte difpatche^ Pi- 

• pitiiis Cai:fe6 ^ijh iii- *rtJiy=4o gtf ard thfe psT- 
'*ige ©f iJife'Alps, dSfeiASfeg it a Aifficitfiit 
^degree feif'gftod foftunev if they ccJtild bdt 

reieive Italy from thele fbrmidaW* ^gifefti. 
lit, as thfey tbok d deferent roiit, ¥fld 
^^6j:^)eci feme time oh the banks of >the Da- 
nube, the Ronaians reftrmed courage, acfd 
'icond^mning theiT former fears> font i^ a 
"liienaciflg tone to the Citnbri, to bid theta 
take cai^not.to difturb the Norici their al- 
lies. A^ the fame time, the Cimbri h^irig 
infotmed that a Rofnai^ ^i^my a|3f^a<Jh€fd 

• them, and refpedting the charaderctf th? 
RepiAtic, ftnt ambaffadors to the Conihl 
4*apit*?us, ■*< to excufe thcmfelves, foraf- 

V*' liiuch as having come frorii the renaote 
'<* parts ^f#ie north, they could hot jpof- 
^*< fiMy know that the Norici were the 
^» ^ffiegof the Romans:" adding j *♦ that 

• Chap. II. . Q 4. '' thty 
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•* <hey only kne*^! it to bcr a-, fecmfrfcd kfir 
*^ among all nations, that tfe : conqueror 
" hath a right to whatever he* c$fo acquire: 
. ^^and that the Romans themfclvips had no 
: *^ Other pretenfions to moft of th(. countries 
J^: -they had fubdued, than wbftt was fpund- 
/» ed on.the fwordi That they had how- 
*« ever, a great veneration for. the Roman 
** people, on accoont of their, virtue and 
«* bravery ; in confideration <jf which, al- 
** though they knew not .what it was to 
'^ fear, they confentcd to leave the Norici 
»^ in peace, and to eoiploy their valour in 
«* ibnje other quarter, where they could do 
fVit without incurring the difpleafiire of 
♦* the common- wealth/' Satisfied with fo 
moderate an anfwer, the confol fuffered 
them quietly to ren^ove ; but when the 
Cimbri were retired into Dalnjatja, and ejf- 
peded nothing lefs than hoftilities from the 
Romans : a party of thefe commanded by 
Carbo, furprized them by night, afleep and 
unarmed. Thefe brave warriors fi^ll of in- 
dignation, flew to their arms, and defend- 
ed themfelves with fq much intrepidity, 
that they wrefted the viftory out of their 
enemies hands, >n4 forced them to feek 
their f^ty by flight. But although the 
Romans, almofl: all eicaped the vengeance 
of* their enemies, this defeat was not the 
lei^ fafeil $Q the repijbligj for th? fplcndour 
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and repatation which it added to the arms 
of the Cimbriy drew on all fides under 
their banners fuch nations as were either 
impatient of the Roman yoke, or jealous 
of their incroachments : particularly the 
Tigurini and Ambrones, two people ori- 
ginally of Helvetia. With thefe new auxi- 
liaries, they overwhelmed Gaul a fecond 
time, and advancing to the foot of the 
Pyrenees, endeavoured to eftablifh them- 
ielves in Spain : but meeting with a vigo- 
rous repulfe from the Celtiberians, and tired 
of fo many unprofitable invafions, they fent a 
jiew embafly to the Romans, to offer them 
their fervices, upon condition they would, 
give them lands to cultivate. The Mnatc 
too prudent to enter into any kind of ac- 
commodation with fuch dangerous enemies^ 
(tnd already divided among themfelves about 
the diflribution of lands^ returned a direct 
refufal to their demand. Upon which tho 
Cimbri refolved to feize by force vsrhat they 
could npt gain by intreaty, and immediately- 
fell with ft) much fury upon the new con- 
ful Silanus, who had received orders to 
march againil them» that they forced his 
]intrenchment$» pillaged his camp, and cut 
^1 his army in pieces. This vidory was 
foon after followed by another^ which their 
allies the Ambrones gained over Caflius 
JL^nsinus at the mouth of the Rhone } and 
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t6 compleat the misfortime, d. tmfd>tinf)y 
of Roinans more confidcrablc than the two 
former, was foon after entirely defeated. 
Scaurus, who commanded it, was^ made 
prifoner, and afterwards put to death ; hJs 
two fons were flain, and more than fout- 
fcore thoufand of the Romans aftd their 
allies were left dead in the field, Laft of 
all, two other generals, the canful Man- 
ilas, and the proconful Caepio, to whottx 
had been intrufted a fourth army already 
half vanquifhed with fear, and who weife 
difunited and jealous of each other, ^tfib 
attacked near the Rhone, each pf thetn i*j 
his camp, and entirely defeated. 

Such repeated loffes filled Rome widi 
grief and terror j and many began to def-r 
pair even of the fafety of the ftate. Ih 
this melancholy conjundhife, minds left 
firm than thofe of thefe fpirited Repub-^ 
licans, would doubtlefs, have fuggefted ^ 
imprudent meafure of gtanting to the con* 
querors conditions capable of foftening 
them : they would have given them at once 
the lands they had required* or perhaps 
have purchafed their friendftiip with a fom 
of money. This dangerous policy WouM 
probably have ruined Rome in this exi- 
gence, qg it did fome ages after. T^^e 
Gauls, the Germans, and the Scythians, 
pooi^ arid greedy nations, who gafped after 

'^ ^^ adthing 
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Iiothing but daughter and bobty» roving 
and warlike, as well by inclination as ne- 
cefiaty^ would have haraffed by continual 
iar6a4s9 g people wbkh had let them fee 
that they were, at once richer and weaker 
than themfelves. The prudent firmnefs of 
the Senate, and the valour of Marius faved 
Rome for this time frotn the danger under 
which it afterwards funk. Allthe citizens now 
turned their eyes towards the conqueror of 
Jugurtha, as their laft and only fiipport. 
They decreed him confular honours for the 
fourth time> and aifociated with him Ca- 
tulus Luftatius, a perfbn fcarcely inferior 
to bim in military Ikill, and who far exr 
celled him in all the other qualitiest which 
fnake a great ilatefman. 

Marius having quickly difcovered that 
the ill fuccefs ot his predeceflbrs was the 
effbift, of -their imprudence, formed to him- 
fclf a very different plan of condud. Ii^ 
particular, he refolved not to join battle 
with the enemy, till their furious ardour was 
abated, and till his foldiers familiarized to 
the fight of them, ikould no longer con- 
fider thcmfelves as conquered before 
they came to blows* 'Their fprmer vid:o-r 
ries, their tallnefs of ftature, rendered ftill 
more terrible by their drefs, their ferocious 
air, their barbarous fhouts, and unufual 
manner of fighting, had all contributed to 

thap. II, ftrikc 
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llrikc the Romans with the grcateft tcrrorj 
^nd this terror was the firft enemy he had 
to encounter; an enemy which time 
alone could fubdue. With this view, Ma- 
rius judged it neceflary to encamp on the 
banks of the Rhone, in a fituation natu- 
rally advantageous, where he laid in all 
forts of provifions in great abundance, that 
he might not be compelled to engage before 
he faw a convenient opportunity. This 
coolnefs of the general was regarded by 
thoie Barbarians, as a mark of cowardice* 
They refolved, therefore, to divide them- 
felves into different bodies; and fo penetrate 
into Italy. The Cimbri and Tigurini went 
to meet Catulus ; the Ambrones and Teu- 
tones hoping to provoke the Romans to 
fight, came and encamped in a plain full in 
their front. But nothing could induce 
M arius to change his refolution. 

Neverthelefs, thefc Barbarians infulted 
the Romanjs inceffantly by every means they 
could devife : they advanced as far as the 
very intrenchments of their camp, to re- 
proach and deride them ; they challenged 
the officers and the general himfelf to 
fingle combat. The Rjoman foldiers were 
by degrees accuftomed to look their ene- 
mies in the face, while the provocations 
they received every day, more and more 
whetted their refentment. Many of them 

even 
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even broke out into reproaches againfl Ma- 
rias for appearing Co much to diftruft their 
courage j and this dexterous general to ap- 
peafe them^ had recourfe to a Syrian pro- 
phetefs in his camp, who aflured them 
that the Gods did not yet approve of their 
fighting. 

At lengthy the patience of the Teutones 
was exhauftedy and they endeavoured to 
force the Roman intrencnments ; but here 
they were rcpulfed with lofs : upon which, 
they refblved to abandon their camp, and 
attempt an irruption into Italy. They filed 
oflF for fix days together in the prefence of 
Marius's army, infulting his foldiers with 
the moft provoking language, and afking 
them, if they had any meflagc to fend to 
their wives, whom they hoped foon to fee. 
Marius heard all theie bravados with his 
accuftomed coolnefs ; but when their whole 
army was pafifed by, he followed them as 
far as Aix in Provence, harafling their 
rear-guard without interniiflion. When he 
was arrived at this place, he halted, in or- 
der to let his foldiers enjoy what they had 
ardently defired fo long, a pitched battle. 
They began with ikirmifliing on both fides, 
till did fight infenfibly growing more fe- 
rious, at length both armies made the 
moft furious attacks. Thirty thoufand Am- 
brones advanced firft, marching in a kind 
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bf meaiure to the found of their iniirtiA 
inents. A body of Ligurians, fupportqd 
by the Romansji repulfed them with, great 
lofs : but a^ they betook themfelves to^ 
flight, their Wives came forth to meet thein 
with fwords atid hatchets in their handsii 
and bitterly reproaching them, and firikiag, 
tndifcriminately friend and foe, endeavour- 
ed to fnatch with their naked hwds tho 
enemies weapons, maintaining ati inviq-^ 
cible fxrmnefs even till deaths Tbii fidi 
adion raifed the courage of the Rocnjuu^ 
and was the prekide to a vidory fti)! (qoi^ 
decifive. 

After the greateft part of the Aoibconei 
had periihed in that day's a^ion^ Mjariu^ 
caufed his army to retire back to hip carap» 
Ordering them to keep flri^b w^tch^ ^^d t0 
lye clo^ Without making atty mpvemeat } 
as if they were aiFrighted at their PWA 
Victory. On the other hand, ift th^ camp 
of the TeUtones were )^rd continual 
howlings, like to thofe of favage beaAs ; 
fo hidcQus, that thfi Romans, and evefi 
their sjeneral himfelf a)uld not help teftifyr 
Ing tneir horror. . They ndtwith|tapding 
lay quiet that night, and the day following^ 
being bulily employed in prepari;)g ^ 
things for a fecond engagement. Marius, 
on his part, took al\ necelTary precauitions i 
he placed in an ambufcade thrM t^¥>uJ(and 
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mea comAiaiided by Marcetlus^ with or^ 
der&to attack the enemy in the rear, a^ 
fi»ii.as they fhould perceive the battle was 
begtia. : when both armies were come 
withui fight of e^ch other, Marii^s com-* 
manded his cavalry to difmount ; but the 
Teutoiies hurried on by that blind impetuo-* 
* £ty which di(lingui/he$ all barbarous na-« 
tions^ indead of waiting till the Romans 
were come down into the plain, attacked 
fchem on an eminence where they were ad-* 
vantageoufly poAed. At the fame inftant» 
Marcellua appeared fuddenly behind with 
his troops, and hemming them in, threw 
their ranks into diibrder^ fo that they were 
quickly forced to fly. Then the viiftory 
declared itielf entirely in favour of the 
Romans, and a moft horrible carnage en-^ 
filed* If we may take literally what 
feme of the Roman hiftorian^ have * re-^ 
lated, there perifhed more than a htlndred 
thou^ind Teutones including the priibners. 
Odiers content themfdves with &ying, 
that the number of the flain was incredible i 
that the inhabitants of Maarfcilles for a long 
time after, made inclofures for their gar^ 
dens and vineyards, i^ith the bones ; and 
that the earth thereabouts was fo much 

fattened, that its increafe of produce waa 

••*....-«•■ • . 

* S^FhtfmV^ \4ihQf Marias* 
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pfddigious, Marius loaded with gloiy, aftdf 
a vidory fo illuftrious in itfelf, and fb im- 
portant in its cbnfequences, was a fifth time 
honoured with the confular fafces; but he 
would not triumph till he had fecured the 
repofe of Italy, by the entire defeat of all 
the Barbarians. The Cimbri, who had fc- 
parated themfelves from the Teutones, ftill 
threatened its fafcty. They had penetrated 
as far as the banks of the Adige ; which 
Catulus Ludtatius was not ftrong enough 
to prevent them from crofling. The pro- 
grefs they made flill caufed violent alarms 
in Rome ; Marius was charged to raife a 
new army with the utmoft ipeed, and to go 
and engage them. The Cimbri had halted 
near the Po, in hopes that the Teutones, 
of whofe fate they were ignorant, would 
quickly join them. Wondering at the delay 
of thefe their aflbciates, they fentto Marius a 
fecond time, to demand an allotment of 
land, fufficient to maintain themfelves, and 
the Teutones their brethren. Marius an- 
fwered them, that ** their brethren already 
•* pofTefled more than they defired, and that 
•* they would not eafily quit, what he had 
^' affigned them.'* The Cimbri irritated 
by this raillery, inflantly refolved to take 
ample vengeance. 

They prepared immediately for battle, 

and their king or general, liamed Bojorix, 
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approached the Roman camp with a fmalt 
party of horfe, to challenge Marius, and 
to agree with him on a day and place of 
adlion. Mariiis afifwered, that although 
it was not the cuftom of the Romans to 
confult their enemies on this fubj eft, he 
Would notwithftanding for once oblige 
them, and therefore appointed the next 
day but orte, and the plain of Verceil fof 
their meeting. At the time appointed, 
the two armies marched thither ; the Ro-^ 
mans ranged themfdves in two wings : Ca^ 
tulus commanded a body of twenty thou-^ 
fand men, and Sylla was in the number of 
- his officers. The Cimbri formed with their 
infantry an irtimenfe fquare batallion : their 
cavalry, confiding of fifteen thoufandmen, 
was magnificently mounted ; each foldiet 
bore upon his helmet the head of fbme 
lavage beaft, with its mouth gaping wide; 
an iron cuirafs covered his body, and h6 
carried a long halberd in his hand. The 
extreme heat of the weather was very fa- 
vourable to the Romans. They had been 
careful to get the fun on their backs ; while 
the Cimbri little accuftomed to its violence, 
had it in their faces. Befides this, the duft 
hid from the eyes of the Romans the 
aftonilhing multitude of their enemies, fo 
that they fought with the more 'confidence, 
and of courfe more courage. The,Cim- 
' Vol. I. Chap. II. D bri. 
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bri^ exhauft^d and difpirited, were iquickly 
routed. A precaution, which they had 
taken to prevent their being difpcrfed, only 
ferved to forward their ruin: they had 
jinked the foldiers of the foremoft ranks to 
one another with chains ; in thefe they were 
entangled, and thereby expofed the more to 
the blow$ of the Romans. Such as could ily, 
met with new dangers in their camp ; for 
their women who fat upon their chariots^ 
clothed in black, received them as enemies, 
and mafTacred without diftinfiion their fa-* 
thers, brothers apd hufbands : they even car- 
ried their rage to fuch a height, as to dafh out 
the brains of their children ; and compleated 
the tragedy, by throwing themfelves under 
their chariot wheels. After their example, 
their hufbands in deipair turned their arms 
againfl: one ^mother, and feemed t<? join 
with the Romans in promoting their own 
defeat. In the dreadful flaughter of that 
day, a hundred and twenty thoufand are 
faid to have periflied ; and if we except a 
few families of the Cimbri, whi(;h remain** 
ed in their own country, and a fmall num- 
ber who efcaped, one may fay, that this 
fierce ^nd valiant nation was all mowed 
dawn at one fingle ftroke. This laft vic- 
tory procured Marius the honours of a 
triumph, and the ferVices he thereby reiv- 

dofed the commonwealth appeared fo great, 
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that he received the glorious title of third 
founder of Rome. 

Thus have v^re given in a few words^ 
what hiftorians relate of the expedition of 
the Cimbri ; it drew upon them for a mo- 
ment, the attention of all Europe, But 
as literature, and the fine arts, can alone 
give lafting fame to a nation, and as we 
eafily lofe the remembrance of thofe evils 
we no longer fear, this torrent was no 
fooner withdrawn within its ancient bounds, 
but the Romans themfelves loft fight of it> 
fo that we fcarcely find any farther mention^ 
of the Cimbri in any of their writers. 
Strabo only informs us, that they after- 
wards fought the friendfhip of Auguftus^ 
and fcnt for a prefent a vafe, which they 
made ufe of in their facrifices ; and Taci- 
tus tells us, in one word *, that the Cim- 
bri had nothing left but a celebrated name, 
and a reputation as ancient as it was ex-* 
tenfive. 

Thus whatever figure this expedition 
made, we know but little the more of the 
nation which fent it forth. Neverthelefs, 
what is related of their tall ftature and fe- 
rocity deferves to be remarked, becaufe if we 
may believe all the antient hiftoriatis of the 

^ Parva nuffc civitas^ fama late vefligta mancnU 
fed gloria ingem^ v&tmfque Tacit, Germ. c. 37. 
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north, and even many among the moderns, 
Scandinavia was peopled only with giants 
in thofe remote ages, which precede the 
cpoque of hiftory. The Icelandic mytho- 
logy, which I {hall have more than once 
occafion to quote, relates very, exadlly all 
the engagements, which the giants had with 
thofe Scythians, whom Odin brought with 
him out of Afia. 

They pretend that this monftrous race 
fubfifted for a long time in the mountains 
and forefts of Norway, where they con- 
tinued even down to the ninth century ; 
that they fled from the open day, and re- 
nounced all commerce with men, living 
only with thofe of their Own fpecies in the 
folitudes and cliffs of the rocks ; that they 
fed on human flefli, and clothed themfelves 
•in the raw fkins of wild beafts ; that they 
*were fo flcilled in magic, as to be able to faf- 
cinate the eyes of men, and prevent them 
from feeing the objedts before them ; yet 
were at the fame timefuch religious obfervers 
of their word, that their fidelity hath paffed 
anto a proverb * i that in procefs of time, 
they intermixed with the women of our 
fpecies, and produced demi-giants, who 
approaching nearer and nearer to the hu-^ 
man race, at length became mere men, like 

* Trollofum Fides. 
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Otirfelves -f-. If all thefe circumftancej 
are compared and examined, we (hall 
find no great difficulty in clearing up the 
truth. When Odin and his companions 
came to eftablifli themfelves in the north, 
there is no doubt but the Cimbri, or ori-- 
ginal inhabitants of the country, would 
ftoutly difpute the pofleffion of it with 
them. Afterwards when they were con-»- 
quered and driven out, the remains of this 
barbarous nation would be apt to take re- 
fuge among the rocks and defarts, where 
their rough and favage way of living ;}: 
could not but incre^ife their native ferocity. 
The fear of being difcovered by the con- 
querors, reduced them to the neceflity of 
ibeking by night the only prpvifions that 
were left them ; and as their tallnefs of fta- 
ture, their cloathing of fkins, and their 
favage air coald not fail fometimes to make 



t ToRF. Hift. Norveg. 
Tom. I. Lib. 3. cap. 4 
Arng. Jon. Crymogria. 
Lib. I. p. 44. 

t The Afiatics brought 
with them into the north, 
a degree of luxury and 
•magnificence, which were 
Ijefore unknown there. 
The author of an old If- 
landic chronicle, intitl- 
ed, Landnama-Saga, 
ipeakingof a certain per^ 
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fon, fays, *^ that he wa? 
" fo well clothed, that 
*' you would take him for 
" one of the [Ases] A- 
" fiatics." P^ 3. cap. 10. 
p. 102. apud Sperling, in 
nov. liter. M. B. an. 1699. 
M. Jun. Hence proceeded 
their contempt for the an- 
cient inhabitants of the 
country, who were worfe 
clad and lefs civilized tha;i 
themfelves, 
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*heif conquerors tremble; that hatred which 
H always mixed with fear, may have given 
birth to the charge of their being canibals 
and magicians. Excefs of fear fafcinates 
and dazzles the fight more certainly than 
the forceries of which they were accufcd : 
and their enemies may have encouraged 
this opinion partly through fupcrftition, 
and partly to fet off their own courage. 
The probity for which this people was fo 
famous, proves pretty plainly that the pic- 
ture was over-charged. In procefs of time, 
the fubjeft of thefe ahcient wars was for- 
gotten J love performed the office of me- 
diator between both people, their mutual 
ihyncfs infenfibly wore off, and as foon as 
they began to fee one another more near- 
ly, all thefe prodigies vaniflied away. 

After all, I do not pretend to decide 
whether the firft inhabitants of thefe coun- 
tries were all of them, without any mixture, 
of Germanic origin, Cimbri and Teuto-^ 
nes. For although to me this appears very 
probable with regard to Denmark, it can- 
not be denied that the Finns and Lap- 
landers anciently pofleffed a much more con- 
siderable part of Scandinavia than they do 
at prefent. This was the opinion of Gro* 
tius and Leibnitz. According to them, 
thefe people were formerly fpread over- the 
fouthern parts of Norway and Sweden, 

whence 
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whence in procefs df time, they have been 
driven out by new colonies of Scythians 
and Germans, and banifhed among the 
northern rocks ; in like manner as the an* 
cient inhabitants of Britain have been dif* 
poflefled by the Saxons of the greateft isind 
moil pleafant part of their ifland, and con^ 
ilrained to conceal themfelves among the 
mountains in Wales> where to this day, 
they retain their language, and preferve 
fbme traces of their ancient manners. But 
whether the Finlanders were formerly the 
intfre pofleffors of Scandinavia, or were 
only fomewhat more numerous than they 
are at prefent, it is very certain that this 
nation hath been eftabliftied there from the 
earlieft ages, and hath always differed from 
the other inhabitants of the north, by fea- 
tures fo ftrong and remarkable, that we 
mufl acknowledge their original to be as 
different from that of the others, as it is 
utterly unknown to us. The language of 
the Finns hath nothing in common with 
that of any neighbouring people, neither 
doth it refemble any dialedt of the ancient 
* Gothic,' Celtic or Sarmatian tongues, 
which were formerly the only ones that 
prevailed among the barbarous people of 
Europe. The learned, who have taken 
the painsto compare the great Finland bible 
printed at Abo, with a multitude of othersi 
Chap. 11. D 4 could 
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could never find the leaft refemblance be-^ 
tween this and any other known language *j 
fo that after all their refearches on this 
head, they have been obliged to propofe 
mere conjedlures, among which mankind 
are divided according to the particular light 
in which every one views the fubjedt. 

* StiernheJm, ^ learn.- 1671, 4to.) But what the 

ed Swede, 'thought he dif- author fays above, may^bp 

covered in the Finland notwithftanding true of 

tongue, many Hungarian the general ftru6lu re of the 

•words, and ftill more language ; and Stiernhelm 

-Greek ones. (Vid. Prae- was probably fanciful, 

fat, in Evangel. Gothica "^ T» 
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CHAPTER III. 

• - t 

^be grounds of the ancient hijiory of Den^ 
marky and of the different opinions con-^ 
fernin^ it, 

ON whatever fide we dire<3: our in* 
quirics concerning the firft inhabi- 
tants of Denmark, I believe nothing certain 
can be added to the account given of them 
above. It is true, if we will take for our 
guides certain modern authors, our know^ 
ledge will not be confined withip fuch 
fcanty limits. They will lead us ftep by 
fi:ep through an uninterrupted fucceffion of 
kings and judges, up to the firft ages of the 
world, or at leaft to the deluge : and there, 
receiving the defcendants of Noah, as foon 
as they fet foot out of the ark, will conduft 
them acrofs the vaft extent of deferts into 
Scandinavia, in order to found thofeftates 
and kingdoms, which fubfift at prefent. 
Such is the fchcme of Petreius, Lyfchander, 
and other authors, who have followed what 
>s called, among Danifli hiftorians, the 
Chap. III. Gothlandic 
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Gothlandic hypothefis *, becaufe it is huitt 
trpon fome pretended monuments found iti 
the iflc of Gothland on the coaft of Swe- 
den : monuments which bear fo many 
marks of impofition, that at prefent they 
ar6 by common confent thrown afidc 
among the moft ill-concerted impoftures. 

The celebrated Rudbeck^ a learned 
Swede, zealous for the glory of his coun<* 
trymen, hath endeavoured no lefs to pro- 
cure THEM the honour of a very remote 
original; as if, after all, it were of any 
confequence, whether a people, who lived 
before us fo many ages, and of whom we 
retain only a vain refemblance of name» 
were poffeffed fooner or later of thpfe 
c^ountries, which we quietly enjoy at pre- 
fent. As this author joined to the moft 
cxtenfive learning an imagination cmi^ 
jiently fruitful, he wanted none of the ma- 

* Petreius is a Da- •* times." The argu- 

nifli author of the i6th ments on which thefe au- 

eentury : Lysch ander thors found their accounts 

was hiftoriographer to did not merit the pains, 

king Chriftian IV. His which Torfaeus and others 

work, printed in Den- have taken to refute them, 

mark at Copenhagen in The reader may confult^ 

1^62, bears this title : on this fubjeft, the laft- 

** An abridgment of the cited writer in his *' Series 

*• Danifh hiftories from *< of kings of Denmark^** 

•* the beginning of the Lib, i» c. 8# 
** world to our owa 
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terials for erefting plaufible and fnvolow 
fyftems. He hath found the art to apply 
to his own country a multitude of paflagcs 
in ancient authors, who probably had never 
fo much as heard of its name. According 
to him Sweden is the Atlantis of which 
Plato fpeaks, and for this rcafon he aC- 
fumed that word for the title of his book. 
He makes no doubt but Japhet himfelf 
came thither with his family, and he un- 
dertakes to prove the antiquity of the 
Scandinavians by the expeditions, which 
acccM-ding to him they have undertaken in ' 
the remoteft ages *. The firft of thefe he 
places in the time of Serug, in the year of 
the world 1900 : the fecond under the di- 
reiftion of Hercules in the interval between 
the years 2200, and 2500. He lays great 
ftrefs upon the conformity which is found 
between the names> manners and cuftomsr 
of certain nations of the South and thofe 
of the North, to prove that the former had 
been fubdued by the latter ; which he af- 
firms could never have been done, if Scan* 
dinavia had not been for a long time J3ack 
overcharged, as it were, with the number 
of its inhabitants. It doubtlefs cannot be 
expected that I fhould go out of my way to 
encounter liich an hypothefis, as this : it is 

* See 01. Rudbeck. Atlantica, cap, xxxv. 
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very evident that Rudbeck and his follotvcr^ 
have falfely attributed to the Goths of Scan- 
dinavia, whatever the Greek or Latin hifto- 
rians have faid of the Getae, or Goths, 
who dwelt near the Euxine fea, and 
were doubtlefs the anceftors of thofe 
people, who afterwards founded colonies 
in the North. And as to the arguments 
brought from a refemblance of names^ we 
know how little thefe can be 4epended on. 
l^roofs of this kind are eafily found where- 
cver they are fought for, and never fail to. 
offer themfelves in fupport of any fyftem 
our heads are fiiU of. 

Having thus fet afide thefe two pretended 
guides, there only remains to chufe between 
Saxo Grammaticus* and ThermodTorfaeus, 

The 



♦ Saxo, • furnamed on 
account of his learning, 
Grammaticus, or The 
Grammarian, wrote about 
the middle of the 12th 
century, under the reigns 
of Valdemar the Firft and 
Canute his fon. He w.as 
provoft of the cathedral 
church of Rofchild, then 
the capital of the king- 
dom. It was the cele- 
brated Abfalon, archbi- 
fliop of Lund, one of the 
greateft men of his time^ 



who engaged him to write 
the hiftory of Denmark j 
for which he furnilhed 
him with various helps. 
Saxo's work is divided in- 
to XVI books, and hath 
been many times printed^ 
Stephanius publifhed a 
very good edition of it at 
Sora, in the year 1664, 
with notes which difplay 
a great profufion of learn- 
ing. SwENo, the fon of 
Aggo, contemporary with 
Saxo, wrote alfo, at the 

fame 



The firit of thefe fuppofes that a certaiii 

perfon, named Dan, of whom we know 

nothing but that his father was named 

Humble, and his brother Angul, was the 

founder of the Danifh monarchy, in the 

year of the world 2910 : that from hint 

Cimbria aflumed the name of Denmark; 

and that it hath been ever fince governed by* 

his pofterity, Saxo himfelf takes care to 

give us, in his preface, the grounds oii 

' which his account is founded. Thefe are^ 

firft, the ancient hymns or fongs, by which 

the Danes formerly preferved the memory 

of the great exploits of their heroes, the 

ivars and moft remarkable events of. each 

reign, and even fometimes the genealogies 

\ of princes and famous men. Secondly, the 

( infcriptions which are found up and down 

I in the North, engraven on rocks and other 

durable materials. He alfo lays great ftrefs 

on the Icelandic chronicles ; and on the re- 

lations which he received from archbifliop 

I Abfalon. It cannot be denied but Saxo's 

fame time, and by the particular concerning the 
command of the fame founder of the monarchy, 
prelate, a hiftory of Den- who, according to him, 
mark which is ftill extant, was Skiold the fon of 
But this author feems ra- Odin, the fame who, ae- 
ther to lean to the Ice- cording to the Icelandic 
landic hypothefis ; for he chronicles, was the firft 
differs from Saxo in many king of Denmark, 
eifential points, and in 

Chap. III. ' 7 work 
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work is written with great elegance for the 
time in which it^ was compoicd, but the 
rhetorician and the patriot are every where 
{o apparent, as to make U8 fometimes diflruft 
the fidelity of the hiftorian. In fhort, to be 
convinced that this high antiquity, which 
he attributes to the Danifh monarchy, is 
extremely uncertain, we need only examine 
the authorities on which he builds his hy- 
pothefis. TorfjBus *, a native of Iceland, 
and hiftoriograoher of Norway, hath fhcwn 
this at large in nis learned " Series of kings 
** of Denmark/' He there proves that 
thofe fbngs, from which Saxo pretends to 
have extracted part of what he advanced^ 
are in very fmall number; that he can quote 
none of them for many entire books of his 
hiftory ; and that they cannot exhibit a 
chronological feries of Jkings, nor afcertain 



' * ThermodiusTor- 
TJEVSy who was born in 
Iceland, in the laft c^n-^ 
^ury, and died about the 
beginning of the prefent, 
had received his educa- 
tion at Copenhagen, and 
Eaffed the greateft part of 
is life in Norway, He 
was a man of great inte- 
grity and diligence, and 
extremely converfant in 
the antiquities of the 
North, but perhaps a lit- 



tle too credulous, efpeci- 
ally where he takes for 
his guides the ancient 
Icelandic biftorians, upon 
whofe authority he hath 
filled the firft volumes of 
his hiftory of Norway 
with many incredible e- 
vehts. His treatife of the 
Series of the Princes and 
Kings of Denmark con- 
tains many curious re- 
fearches, and fecms to me 
to be his beft work. 

the 
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^he d^tQ of amy one ©vont. Nor could tia 

infcripU<}n$, adda h^* sifford gregitcr nflift- 

aqc^ to thstt hiftpFiao i they contain wry 

few ms^tters of importance, they are for the 

TOpft part e^ten away with time, and aro 

very difficult to underftapd*. With re* 

gard to the Icelandic chronicle, Torfaeus 

thinks that they Height have been of great 

ufe, to Saxo, had be often confulted them; 

but this, notwithftanding his affcrtions, 

docs not Efficiently appear, fince they 

rarely agree with his relations. Finally, 

the recitals of archbifliopAbfaJon are doubt- 

lefe of great weight for the times near 

to thofe, in which that learned prelate 

lived } but we do iK)t fee from whence he 

could have drawn any information of what 

paflcd a long time before, him* Upon the 

whole, therefore, Torfaeus concludes, with 

♦ WoRMius had read them. Sec " Qlai 

alm«ft all thofe which are ** Wormii Monumenta 

found in Denmark and " Runica." trib. iv. and 

Norway, as Verelius had ♦* Olai Verelii Ru- 

z\So don^ tl^e greateft part ^^ nagraphia Scandica an- 

of thofe which fubfifted, ** tiqua," &c. •-r.— Since 

in his time, in Sweden. Verelius's work, there hath 

Both of them agree, that been publiftied acomplesyt 

they fcarce throw any coHe^ion of all the in- 

ligbt uponancient biftpry. fcciptions found in Swe- 

To he convinced of thisi, den, by John Gorans- 

one need only to examine son ; at Stockholoi* 

the copies and explana- 1750. Folio* 
tions they have given of 

Chap. in. rcafon. 
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tcitorif that Saxo*s firft books, that is tcf 
fay, nearly half his hiftory, fcarce defervc? 
any credit fo far as regards the fucceffion of* 
the kings, and the dates of the principal 
events, although they abound witn various 
paffages, which contribute to throw lighlf 
on the antiquities of the North. Having 
thus overturned the hypothefis of that an- 
cient hiflorian, let us now fee whether Tor-* 
fsBus is equally fuccefsful in ercfting a neW 
one in its flead. 

The knowledge which this learned mart 
hadoftheiold Icelandic language, enabled 
him to read a confiderable humber of an-^ 
cient manufcripts, which have been found 
in Iceland at different times, and of which 
the greateft part relate to the hiftory of that 
ifland and the neighbouring countries. Af- 
ter having carefully diftinguiftied thofe 
Xvhich appeared to him moft worthy of 
credit, from a multitude of others which 
ftrongly favoured of fidiion and romance, 
he thought he had found in the former, 
materials for drawing up a compleat Series 
of Danifh kings, beginning with Skiold the 
fon of Odin, who, according to him, began . 
his reign a ftiort time before the birth of 
Chrift. Thus he not only cuts off from 
hiftory all the reigns which, according to 
Saxo, preceded that aera ; but he changes 
alfo the order of the kings, which fuoceeded 

it i 
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It ; affirmifig that Saxo had. one while in- 
ferted foreign princes, another v^hile lords 
or powerful vaflals ; that he had reprefented 
as living long before Chrift fome who did- 
not reign till many years after ; and that^ 
in fliort, he hath vifibly inlarged his lift of 
Ihonarchs, whether with defign to flattef 
his own nation hy making the Danifh mo- 
narchy orie of the fhoft ancient in the 
T^orld, or whether he only too creduloufly 
followed the guides who fedueed him. 

It will appear pretty extraordinary to hear 
a hiftoriah of Dehrnark, cite for his author}- 
ties, the writers of Iceland, a country cut off, 
as it were, ftbm the reft of the world, and 
lying almoft tinder the northern pole^ But 
this wonder, adds Torfseus, will ceafe, when 
thie Reader fliall be informed, that from the 
^arlieft times the inhabitants of that ifland 
liave had a particular fondnefs for hiftory, 
and that from among them have fprun^ 
thofe poets, who, under , the name of 
Scalds^ rendered themfelves fo famous 
throughout tlie North for their fongs, and. 
for the credit they enjoyed with kings and 
people. laeffefi:, the Icelanders havealwayS' 
taken great care to prelerve the remem- 
Brarice 6f every rertiarkable event that hap- 
pened hot. only at home, but among their 
neighbours the Norwegians, the Danes,' 
the, Swedes, the Scots, the Englilh, the 

Votrf L Chap. Ill, E f Green-" 
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Greenlandersi &c. The firft inhabitants 
of Iceland were a colony of Norwegians, 
who, td withdraw themfelvcs from the ty- 
ranny of Harold Harfagre *, retired thither 
in the year 874; and thefe might carry 
with them the verfes and other hiftorical 
monuments of former times* Befides, they 
kept up fuch a conflant intercourfe with 
the other people of the North, that they 
could readily learn from them whatever 
paffed abroad. We muft add, that the 
odes of thefe Icelandic Scalds were conti- 
nually in every body's mouth, containing, 
if we may believe Torfeus, the genealogies 
and exploits of kings, princes, and heroes : 
And as the poets did not forget to arrange 
them according to the order of time, it 
was not difficult for the Icelandic hiftorians 
to compofe afterwards, from fuch memoirs, 
the chronicles they have left us. 

Thefe are the grounds of Torfaeus's fyf- 
tem : and one cannot help highly applaud- 
ing the diligence and fagacity of an author^ 
who has thrown more light on the firft 
ages of Danifh hiftory than any of his pre- 
deceflbrs. At the fame time we muft con- 
fefs, that there ftill remains much darknefs 
and uncertainty upon this fubjeft.' For, 

♦ Harfagre is fynonimous to our EnglUh Fair-^ 
FAX, and fignifies Fair Locks. T. 

although 
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although the annals of the tcekfiders arfc 
without contradidtion a much purer fource 
than thofe which Saxo had recourfe to ; and 
although the reafons alledged by Toffaeus ih 
their favour are of fome weight i many 
perfons, after all, will hardly be peffuaded 
that we can thence draw futh exaA and full 
information, a$ to form a compleat and firm 
thread of hiftory. For, in the firft plac6, 
the Icelandic writers have left us a great 
number of pieces which evidently 3le^V' 
that their tafte inclined them to deal in the 
marvelous, in allegory, and even in that 
kind of narrations, in which truth is de^ 
fignedly blended with fable. Torfasus him- 
felf confeiTes * that there are many of their 
books, in which it is difficult todiftinguifh 
truth from fahhood^ and that there are 
fcarce any of them, but what contain fome 
degree of fiction. In following fuch guides 
there is great danger of being fbmetimcis 
: mifled. In the fecond place, thefe annals 
are of no great antiquity : we have none 
that were written before chriftianity was 
eftabliflied in the North : now between the 
time of Odin, whofe arrival in the North, 
' according to Torfaeus, is the firft epoque 
^ of hiftory, and that of the carlieft Icelandic 

* See his Scries Dynaft. et Reg, lib. i. cap. 6* 

• ' Chap. III. E a hiftorianj 
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Ijiftorian, dapfed al?out eleven centuries ^* 
And therefore if the compilers of the Icelan- 
dic annals found no written memoirs earlier 
than their own, as we have great reafbn to 
believe, then their narratives are only 
founded oh traditions, infcriptions, or re* 
liques of poetry. 

But can one give much credit to tradl^ 
tions, which muft have taken in fo many 
ages, and have been preferved by a people 
fo ignorant ? Do not we fee , that among 



* This firft Icelandic 
liiftorian was Isleif, bi- 
{hop of Scalholt, or the 
.fouthern part of Iqeland. 
He died in the year zo8o. 
His colleftions are loft, 
but there is room to be- 
lieve that Are, the prieft, 
wboisfurnamedthesAGE, 
made ufe of them to com- 
pofe his Chronicles, part 
of which are ftill extant. 
Thip writer lived towards 
the end of the fame cen- 
tury; as did alfo R^* 
Mu N D, furnamed the 
WISE or lSarked, an- 
other Icelandic hiftorian, 
. fome of whofe works ftill 
remain* He had com- 
-piled a very voluminous 
mythology, the lofs of 
which is much to be re- 
gretted, firice what we 



have of it, which is only 
a very Ihort abridgment, 
throws fo much light 
upon the ancient reli« 
g4on of the firft inhabi- 
tants of Europe. Snorro 
Sturleson is he of all 
their hiftorians, whofe 
works are moft ufeful to 
us at prefent. He tom- 
pofed a Chronicle of the 
kings of Norway^ which 
is exz&. as to the times 
near to his own. He was 
the chief magiftrate or fu** 
preme judge of the king-^ 
dom of Iceland, and was 
{lain in a popular infur- 
region, in 1241. With 
regard to the other Ice- 
landic hiftorians, the rea- 
der may confult Torf«us*s 
Serif s Dynqfl. ac Rtgum 
Dttn». la, L 

the 
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th* comnion clafs of ift^n, a foti reifteftibers 
hidfatbir, knows fometihiing of his grand- 
father, but never biftbws a thought on his 
ftiore remote fir6gertSto*s ? Witti regafd U> 
infcriptions, w6 have already fcen what af- 
fiftdnce they w«n6 Mkely to afford : we rftay 
add that there are vdty ft\^ of thetai, which 
were written ISifore the introdu<ftion of 
chr^ianity into the North ; and, indeed, 
as ¥ire fhali prove in the fequel, before that 
time very little ufe v^as made of letters. 
Laftly, as for the verfcs or fongs which 
were learnt by rote, it cannot be denied; 
but the Itekndic hifloriahs might receive 
great information from them j concerning 
times not very remote from their ownl 
Bat was a rough and illiteftte people likely 
t<* beftow much cire in prefervihg a great 
nuiJaber of poems^ through a fucecffion of 
eight or nine centuries? Or can ene^xpedl 
to find in fueh cdmpofitioAs much clearnefs 
and prccifion ? Did the poets of thoie 
rode ages obfcrve that exaiSteefeand me^ 
thddiciu or4er, which hjftory demands ? In 
the third place, if the Icelandic annalifts 
co>uld not Know with certainty, vHbatpafled 
a long time bdFore them in Iceland arid 
Norway, muft not their authority be ftill 
weaker in what relates to a diftant ftate 
Jifce that of Denmark ; which doubtlefs in 
thoie times had not fuch intimate connec- 
Ch^.m^. E 3, tions 
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tions with the other countries* of tlie North; 
as it hath had fince ? We muft be fen- 
fible, that almoft all that could be then 
known in Iceland of >Yhat paiTed in other, 
nations, confided in popular ruoioijrs, and 
in a few fongs, which were handbd about 
by means of fome Icelandic Scaldj who re-* 
turned from thence into his own country. 

What courfe then ought an hiftorian to 
,perfue, amid fuch a wide field of contrary 
opinions, where the momentary gkams <if 
light do not enable him to difcover or trace 
put any certain truth. In the firft place^ I 
think he ought not to engage himielf aqd 
his readers in a labyrinth of entangled and 
ufelefs refearches; the refult of which, he 
is pretty fure, can be only doubt. In the 
next place, he is to pafs rapidly over all 
thofe ages which are bu( little known, and 
all fuch f^<^s ^s cannot be fet clear from 
fidion. f The intercft we take in p^ft 
events ig weakened in proportion as they 
are remote and diflant. But when, befidcs 
being remote, they are alfo doubtful, un^ 
conneifted, unclrcumfiantial and ppnfufed, 
they vani^ into fuch obfcurity, that they 
peither can, nor ought to cngagf our atr 
tention, In thofe diftant peripds, if any 
tevents occur, which ought not wholly td 
be palVover in filence, great care fhould jbe 
taken to |i)ark the de^fcc pf probability 
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which appears to "be due to them, left 

wc debafe hiftory by reducing it to one 
iindiftinguiflied mafs of truth and fable. 
It is ^rue, by conforming to this rule, 
dn hiftorian will leave great chafms m 
his work, and the annals of eight or 
nine ceoturies which, in fome hands^ 
fill up fcveral volumes, will by this means 
be reduced within very few pages. But 
this chafm, if it be one^ may be uie- 
fully filled up: Inftead of difcuffing the 
doi^tful fa^s^ which ace Ipppofed to have 
happened among the Northern nations, 
during the dark ages of paganifm, let us 
ftudy the «ligion, the charaSer, the man- 
ners an(} cuftoms of the ancient inhabitants 
during -thofe ages. Such a fdbjedt, I (hould 
thinks may iiitereft the learned, ^nd even 
the philofopher. R v^ill have to moft rea- 
ders the chariti of novelty, having been but 
imperfe£i:ly treated of in any modern lan- 
gciage :• arid Co far from being foreign to 
the Hiftory of Denmark, it makes a very 
eflential part of it. For why fhould 
liiftory be o»Iy a recital of battles, fieges, 
intrigues and negotiations ? And why 
Ihould it contain meerly a heap of petty 
fafts and dates, ratherjhan a juft pidure 
of the opinions, cuftoms and even incli- 
nations of a people ? By confining our 
inquiries to this fubjeft, we may with 
': Chap. III. E4 confidence 
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e6nfidcnce confult thoie ancienC- aitol^^ 
whofe authority is too weak ta a&ertaiit 
events. It is needlefs to obiervet thafi 
great light may be thrown oa the cha^ 
rafter and fentiments of a nation, by tho& 
very books, whence we can foarn noAing^ 
cxaft or connected of their hiftory^ The 
inoft credulous writer, he that has the 
grcateft paflion for the marveloua, whSci 
he fallifies the hiftory of his , concempo^ 
raries, paints their manners of life and 
modes of thinking, without perceiving il^ 
His fimplicity, his ignorance) ^rd at onctf 
pledges of the artlefs truth of his draw- 
ing, and a warning to diftmil that of iA 
relations^. This is doubtlefs the beft^ 
if not the only ufe, we can make of thofb 
old reliques of poetry, which have eicaped 
the (hipwreck of time« The authors of 
thofe fragments, ereded into hiftorians hj 
fucceeding ages, have caufed antient hiiP 
tory to degenerate into a meer tiflue of 
fables. To avoid this miftake, let us 



* This is tbe option i!fU9s irtuiitbSj eos fud^m 

of the learned B artho- ruohi pojji codias fx^^ 

UN, who hath written maverim, fuos fahtbfis ifh' 

with fo much erudition tirjpirfis narroHmbus^ in' 

and judgment, upon cer- btflorta concinnanda baud 

tain points of the anti-' tuto feptaris, Vid, Thorn; 

4]uities of Deniaark. Jd Barthoh de Cauf* &c» 

ritus^ fays he^ morejipu an^ prsfiit, 

confider 
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confider them only on the footing of p6et9» 
for they were in cfFedt nothing clfe ; let us 
principally attend to and copy thofe flrokes, 
vhich^ without their intending it^ point 
out to us the notions^ and mark the cha« 
rader of the ages in which they lived. 
Thefc arc the tha(k certain trntM we can 
find in their works> £3r they ccM)ld not help 
delivering them whether they would er 
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CH A P t E R IV. 

Of Odin^ his arrival in the Norths bis con-' 
quejls, and the changes which be made^ 

BEFORE I defcribe the ftate of an^ 
cient Scandinavia, I mud flop one 
moment, A celebrated tradition, confirm- 
ed by the poems of all the northern na- 
tions, by their chronicles, by inftitutions 
and cufloms, ibme of which fubfifl to this 
day, informs us, that an extraordinary pcr- 
fon named Odin, formerly reigned in the 
north : that he made great changes in the 
government, manners and religion of thofe 
countries ; that he enjoyed there great au- 
thority, and had even divine honours paid 
him. All thefe are fads, which cannot 
be conteftcd. As to what regards the ori- 
ginal of this man, the country whence he 
came, the time in which he livedo and the 
other circum (lances of his life and death, 
they are fb uncertain, that the moft pro- 
found refearches, the mod ingeniQu&con- 
jedlurcs about themi difcoveir nothing to 

us 
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us- biit;byir own ignorance. Thus pre- 
yioufly difpofed to doubt, let thofe ancient 
authors, I have mentioned, relate the ftory : 
all their teilimonies are comprized in that 
of Snorro, the ancient hiftorian of Nor- 
way, and in the commentaries and expli- 
c;ations which Torfjeus hath added to his 
narrative *. 

. The Roman Commont wealth was arriv-^ 
ed to the higheft pitch of power, and faw, 
all the then known world fubjedl to its 
laws, <wheh an unforefeen event raifed up 
enemies againft it, from the very bofom of 
the forefts of Scythia, and on the banks of 
the Tanais. Mithridates by flying, had 
drawn Pompey after him into thofe defarts. 
The king of Pontus fought there for re- 
fuge, and new means of vengeance. He 
hoped to arm againft the ambition of Rome, 
all the barbarous nations his neighbours, 
whofe liberty (he threatened. He fucceed- 
ed in this at firft; but all thofe people, ill- 
united as allies, ilUarmed as foldiers, and 
ilill worfe difciplined, were forced to yield 
to the genius of Pompey. Odin is faid to 
have bjeen of this number. He was ob- 
liged to withdraw himfelf by flight from 

♦ V}d. Snorro. Sturl. ac Reg. Dan. c. ii. p, 
Chron. Norveg. in initio. 104* & feq. 
f— Torfeus Ser. Dynaft. 

Cbap. IV, ' the 
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the Vengeafice df th6 RoiillM(l»; idid f« g«i 
feek in countruj^ unknpw'fi^ to hh cfheniie^e^ 
that fafety ^hich be could 1*6 loiigfer firid 
in his own. His ttnc name "^As Siggd,- 
fon of Frfdulph ; but h* afTunicd that of 
Gdin, ^ho was Ae SojJrcJme Gokl^mdAg 
the Scythians : Wheiher h^ did thfe in 
order to pafs among his followers fdr i iiMatv 
infpircd by the Gckfs, or becaufe he wa& 
chicf-pricft, and prefided ove? ^ the worfhij? 
paid to thit Deity. We know that it was? 
nGizl with many nations to give their pon^ 
tilFs the name or the God they wofffliipped. 
Sigge, fuH of his* ambitious f^tc^&i, wrf 
may be affurcd, took care to avail hknfejf 
of a tide fo proper to pfoeurd him refpe^ 
amtong the people he meant to fobjfcdi. 

Odin, for fo wci (haffl hereafter call 
him, commanded the Afes, a Scy tbia* peo- 
ple, whofe country muft have been fituated 
between the Pontus Euxinus, and the Caf- 
pian fea. Their principal city was As-^ 
QARD ♦. The v^orfbip there paid to their 

fu- 



* The teftiirtony of the 
Icelandic annalHhi is con- 
firmed by that of feveral 
ancient authorsr, of vrhom 
it* is not likelv that they 
had any knowledge. Stra- 
bo places a city named 
Aiburg in the very fame 



country. L. 2. PUny 

fpe^dcs of the Afeess, a 
people feated at the foot 
of oiount Taurus. L. 6^ 
c, ij. Ptolemy calls thenpi 
Afiotes. Stephen of By.- 
fantium intitles them Af« 
purgians [ JJpurgU^i. J 
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fupren^ God w^ famous throughout thb 
c^rciunjacent countries ; and it was Odin 
tj>^t performed the fuadions of it ia .chief» 
diSftcd Dy twelve other Pontiffs fDiar or 
Drottan akindof Druids) whoalfodiilribut- 

cd 



Modern relations make 
mention alfo of a nation 
of Afes or Offes featcd in 
the fame country 5 and 
there is reafon .to believe, 
that the city of Af-hof de- 
xiyed it^ name from the 
jiame fource; this word 
Signifies in the Gothic 
language, the fame as Af- 

fard, or Alburg* [Vid. 
layer^ in AQ:. Academ. 
PctropoL Tom. 9. p. 387. 
& Dalin. S. R. Hift. T. 
.1^ p. IOI9 & feqq»] But 
notwithflanding all this» 
it is fiill doutbtful whether 
Odin and his companions 
xame fo far^ Snorro is 
l^robably the author of this 
conje61:ure founded on the 
jfimilitude of nam^s. The 
nioft eminent chrpnicles, 
the poets, and tradition 
it is likely, faid only, that 
Odin came from the coun- 
try of the Afes : Now As 
.in the Scythian language 
figniBes a Lord? a God, 
and this name was in ufe 
among rnany Celtic aa-> 
Chip* IV. 



tions4 See Sueton. Aug*. 
<:• 97. Af-gard then fig- 
nifies the court or abode 
of God, and the refcm- 
blance of this name may, 
have deceived Snorro. Tlie 
learned Eccard in bis 
Treatife of the Origin of 
the Germans, thinks that 
Odin came from fome 
neighbouring country of 
^ Germany, where we find 
many names of places 
which are compounded of 
the word As> and it b 
poflible that he may have 
fojourned there a long 
time, and formed efta* 
blifhments ; though he or 
his nation came originally 
from fome country rf Scy- 
thia. 

[Thus far our author 
in his fecond £dition : in 
his firft edit, he had ob- 
served that there wsis a 
ftriking, refemblance be^ 
tween feyeral cuftomsof 
the Georgians, as defcrib- 
^d by Chardin, and thofe 
of certain Cantons <^ 

Nor- 
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cd jufticc ♦. Odin having united \iad& 
his banners the youth of the neighbouring 
nations, marched towards the north and ^ 
weft of Europe, fubduing, we' are told, all 
the people he found in his paiTage; and 
giving them to one or other of his fons for 
fubjed:s. Thus Suarlami was made king 
over a part of Ruffia: Baldeg over the 
weftcrn parts of Saxony or Weftphalia : 
Segdeg had eaflern Saxony, and Sigge had 



\ 



Norway and Sweden, 
which have bcft prefcrvcd 
the ancient manners. The 
learned Bifhop Pontoppi- 
dan mentions feveral of 

' thefe in his Nat. Hift. of 
Norway. Tom. 2. c. 10. 
§. I, 2, 3. The Geor- 
gians (adds our author) 
poiTefs at prefent one part 
of the country, which 
was inhabited by the Afes, 
whom Odin conduced 
into the north.] 

* Among the feveral 
nations to whom thefe 
men diftributed juftice, the 
Turks are often men- 
tioned in the Icelandic 
chronicles. There Was 
in effeft, at the foot of 
mount Taurus, a Scy- 

' thian people from the ear- 
lieft times known by that 
name. Pompoiiius Mela 



mentions them exprefiy; 
[Lib. I. cap. i9« towards 
the end.] Herodotus him- 
felf feems to have had 
them in his eye. [Lib. iv. 
p.' 22.] One part of the 
•Turks followed Odin in- 
to the northj^ where their 
name had long been for^ 
gotten by their own def- 
cendants, when other oflF- 
fhoots from the fame root, 
over-fpreading the oppo- 
fite part of Europe, re- 
vived the name with new 
fplendor, and gave it to 
one of the moft powerful 
empires in the world. 
Such Arrange revolutions 
have mankind in general 
undergone, and efpecially 
fuch of them, as long led 
a wandering unfettled life. 
Firji Edit 

Fran- 
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Franconia. Many fovereign families of the 
iiorth^ are faid to be defcended from thefe 
princes *. Thus Horfa and Hengift, the 
chiefs of thofe Saxons, 'who conquered 
Britain in the fifth century, counted Odia 
or Woden -f- in the number of their antef- 
tors : it was the fame with the other An^ 
glo-Saxon princes; as weli as the greateft 
part of thofe of Lower Germany and the 
north. But there is reafon to fuQ>e£): that 
all thefe genealogies, which have given 
birth to fo many infipid panegyrics and fri^ 
volous refearches, are founded upon a meer 
equivoque, or double meaningf of the word 
'Odin. This' word fignified, as we have 
feen above, the fuprerae God of the Scyr 
thians> we know alio that it was cuftomary 
with all the heroes of thefe nations to fpeak 
of themfelves as fprung from their divini- 
*ties, eipecially their God of War. The 
hiftorians of thofe times, that is to fay the 

' * Snorro* Sturiefon. Wc find thore ten or 

Chron. Norveg. p. 4. twelve genealogies of the 

t Odin in the diale6b Englifli princes traced up 

of the Anglo-Saxons was to the fame fource : and 

called Woden or Wo- the Author concludes with 

DAN. The ancient chro-. this refleftion: " It is 

nicies of this people, par- '* from Odin that all our 

ticularly that publiihed *' royal families derive 

byGibion, expreflyaffert *' their defcent." V. p. 

that Hengift and Horfa 13- . 

were defcended from him. « 

, Chap. IV, poets. 
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potts, neverfaHed to beftow thelanJe honour 
on alltho&whofepraiies tibeyfung: nivl thii$ 
they mtddfdied the defcendants x>f Odih^ 
or the fupreme God, as txmch as ever thc^ 
found convenient. 

After having di^ied of (b many coun* 
tries, and confiroa^ and fettled his new 
governments^ Odin directed his courie to*^ 
Ifvards Scandinavia, pafling through Cim- 
bria, at prefent Holilein and Jutland^ 
Thefe provinces edchaufted of inhabitants, 
made him no refinance ; and ihortly aftor 
he pafled into Funen, which fubmitted as 
ibon as evtt he appeared. He is faid to 
have ftaid a long time in this agreeable 
idand, where he built the ci^ of Oden- 
SEE, which ftill preierves in its name the 
memory of its founder. Hence he ex« 
tended his arms over all the north. He 
fubdued the reft of Denmark, and made 
his fpn SIck>ld be received there as king ) 
a title, which according to the Icelandic an^ 
nals, no perfon had tvtt borne before, and 
which paued to his defcendants, called after 
his name Skioldungians *. Odin, wbp 
was apparently better pleafed to give crowns 
to his children, than to wear them him- 

* If this name was not med to bear, for this is 
rather given them on ac*- called Skiold in the Da- 
count of the Shielp, nifh language to thi« day. 
^hich they were accufto- Firfi EdiU 

/dfi 
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i^lf, afterwards paffed into Sweden, where 
at that time reigned a prince named Gylfe, 
who perfuaded that the author of a new 
wor(hip cbn{ecratedby conquefts fo brilliant, 
could not be of the ordinary race of mortals, 
paid him great honours, and even worfliip- 
cd him as a divinity. By favour of this opi- 
nion which the ignorance of that age led men 
eafily to* embrace, Odin quickly acquired 
in Sweden the fame authority he had ob- 
tained ih Denmark. The Swedes came 
in crowds to do him homage^ and by com-* 
mon confent beftowed the regal title and 
ofHce upon his Ion Yngvon and his pofie* 
rlty. Hence fprung the Ynlingians,anameby 
which the kings of Swedeft were for a long 
time diftingaiuied. Gylfe died or was for- 
gotten; Odin governed with abfolute do- 
minion. He enafted new laws, introduced 
the cuftoms of his own country ; and efta- 
bli(hed at Sigtuna (a city at prefeht deftroy- 
cd, iituate in the fame province with Stock- 
holm) a fupreme council or tribunal, com- 
pofed of thofe twelve lords (droit or) men- 
tioned above. Their bufinefs was to watch 
over the public weal, to diftribute juftice 
to the people^ to prefide over the new wor- 
ship, which Odin brought with him into 
the north, and to preferve faithfully the 
religious and magical fecrets which that 
prince depofited with them. He was' 
^VoL. I. Chap. IV. F ' quickly 
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<juickly acl^nowledgcd as a (bvcrcign and i 
God, by all the petty kings among whom 
Sweden was then divided > and he levied ail. 
impoft or poll-tax upon every head through. 
the whole countrv. He engaged on his part 
to defend the innabitants againft all their 
enemies, and to defray the expence of 
the worihip rendered to the gods at Sig- 
tuna* 

Thefe great acquifitions feenii. not how^ 
ever to have fatisned his iambit^on. Tba 
defire of extending farther his religion, his- 
authority and his glory, caufcd him to un- 
dertake the conqueft of Norway. His 
good foi"tune or addrefs followed him thi- 
ther, and this kingdom quickly, obeyed a 
fon of Odin named Saemungve, whom they . 
have taken care to make head of a family, 
the different branches of which reigned, 
for a long time in that co^atry. If ^1 thd 
fcns of Odin were to have been provided 
for in the fame manner, all Europe would 
not have afforded them kingdoms ; for ac- 
cording, to fome chronicles, he had twenty, 
eight by his wife Frigga, and according, tp 
others thirty one^ or thirty two*, ; 

•After he had firiifhed thefe glorious at- 
chievemerits, Odin retired iiitp Swede^icj 
where perceiving his end to draw near;,, her 
would. not wait till the confequences of a_ 
lingering difeafe fhduld put a period to thaj,. 

liie. 



^'^iA-tfee^fidd: but' affciinblif%';*4'friett^^ 

hlfhdiP Aiht wouMgtirf the foim^6(kcM\4 
WilK -tK* pdnt of^a labcc> ^rid^mittjS^^bthef ^ 
c^tr ia Hi^ Ikln rwfth- his fvv^6fd: As he' 
Was ' dyii?ig;^' he ''desil^ed he Wfe- gdi ng bsibk' 
ihle Sfeythia 'id' tiUc ; hi^ fca*^- amoh^ tW 




he ^feottld^ recer*% l^lth ^ 

^vli^ fhOiiia^ e*pdft 9*einK19^! 

in fta»fldi'^aAdaMte'*^iy wifh tt^fi^ fwords- 

if^tfhel^^Hflfhd^.' -»s rbon is haliaftf^j'eafh- 



"baiVied'' 



ifa-, where cohibfthaWft<^a:e«{!6m'intfo-' 
diieed'lyy hiih* iitfo^ the? nbr!!iV%iV bt% was; 
burnt with much pori^-arid 'mSgHificence. • 
- iSUfrli- was tiii^ .eHd^'t:)f' this mariv whofe. 
<fe«h #^s as extfadfdfiaary^s fcfs- life. The*. 
rqol^' (ketchdB • whieh- we'haye^'heYfr given of- 
hi'schafafterj might -stSbrd-Foom for many^ 
curkmij' cfenje^res; tf they coi^fd- be de-^ 
, psndiy^^m as W^l founded/ Aitibng thoffe: 
whk^' have berti' pNipofed,- there is never- 
tHeiefe one which ^efcrVes fome attention. 
Several learned^ 'rtiM "have i'lipbofed that a' 
define oF being ' revenged on the Romans* 
WaiS'the fuling principle of ' his- whole con- 
duit. Driven frbn^ hisr country by thofe 
eiienifes'of Univerfar liberty V his refent^' 
ment, fey they; was fo-mfwlf^the more- 
Chftp.IV. Fa vio- 






violent^ as the Scythians cftcemed it a fi- ; 
cred duty to revenge all injuries, eipecially 
thofe offered to their relations and country. 
He liad no other view, according to them, 
in running thrdugH fo many diftant king^ 
doms; and in eftablifhing vt^ith fo much 
zeal his fanguinary do^tripes, but to ipirit 
up all nations againft fo formidable and 
odious a pov^rer. This 4even, whkh he 
left in the bofoms of the northern people, 
fermented a long time in fecret ; but the 
fignal, they add, once givfn, they sJl fell 
as it were by common oonfent upon this 
unhappy emjMre > and after many repeated 
ihocks, intirely overturned it; thereby re- 
venging the affront offered fo many ages 
before to their founder. 
, I cannot prevail on, myfclf to raife ob- 
jedlions againfl fo ingenious a fuppoiition. 
It gives fo much importance to the hiflory 
of the North, it renders that of all Europe 
fo interefling, and, if I may ufe the ex- 
preflion, fo poetical, that I cannot but ad- 
mit thefe advantages as fo many proofs in 
its favour. It muft after all be confeflfed, 
tjiat we can difcover nothing very certain 
concerning Odin, but only this that he was 
the founder of a new Religion, before un- 
known to the rude and artlefs inhabitants 
of Scandinavia. I will not anfwer for the. 
truth of the account giv^ of his original : 

3 .. ^ I only 
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1 only fufpe£t that at fome period of tiine 
more or lefs early, either he, or his fa- 
thers, or the authors of his Religion, came 
from fome country'of Scythia, or from the 
borders of Perfia. I may add, that the 
God, whofe prophet or prieft he pretended 
to be, was named Odin, and that the ig- 
norance of fucceeding ages confounded 
the Deity with his prieft, compofing out 
6f the attributes of the one and the hiftory 
of the other, a grofs medley,, in which we 
^an at prefent diftinguifh nothing very cer- 
tain. New proofs of this confufion will 
occur in all we ihall hereafter produce on 
this fubjedl ; and it will behove the keader 
never to lofe fight of this obfcrvation. I 
{hall now mention fome farther particulars 
recorded of Odin by the Icelandic writers ; 
which will not only confirm what I have 
been faying, but give us fome infight into 
hischarader. 

One of the artifites^ which he employed 
with the greateft fuccefs, in order to con- 
' ciliate the refpedl of the people, vs^as to 
confultin all difficult emergencies the head 
of one MiMER, who in his life time had 
been in great reputation for his wifdom.. 
This man's head having been cut off, 
Odin caufed it to embalmed, and had 
the addrefs to perfuade the Scandinavians, 
that by his enchantnients he had reftored 

Vol. L Chap, IV. F 3 to 
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to it the ufc of fpeech. Me carried it 
cv?ry where about with hiin, and made it 
pronounce whatever oracles he wanted. 
This artifice reminds ua of the Pigeon *, 
wl^ich brought to Mahomet the commands 
of heaven, and proves pretty plainly, thai 
neither of thefe impoftors had to do with 
a very fubtle and difcerning people. We 
nnd another feature of great rcfemblance in, 
their charadters, and that is the eloquence,^ 
with which both of them are faid to have 
been gifted.. The Icelandic chronicles paint' 
9Ut Odin as the moft perfuafive of men. 
They tell us, that nothingj>fcould refift the 
force of his words,, that he fometimes 
enlivened his harangues with verles, which, 
he compofed extempore, and that he was 
not only a great poet> but that it was, he 
who firft taught the art of poefy to the 
Scandinavians. He was alfo the inventor 
of the Runic charaders, which fo long pre-* 
veiled among that people* But what moft 
contributed to make him pafs for a God> 
was his fkill in magic. He perfuaded his 
fpflowers, that he could run over the world 
ip the twinkling of an eye, that he had the . 
diredion of the ai^ and tempefts, that he 
xould transform himfelf into all forts of 
f^apes, could raife the dead^ coold fovctd) 

•*^Y^t this h now proved lo be a< S&soBb Seei 
Sale's Prefece to^ the Kpran* T. 

'- 3* ^ ... .^hin^S 
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tfeings to cofmc, could by enchantments dc*^ 
privc his enemies of health and vigour, and 
difcover all the treafures concealed in the 
earth. The fan^e authors add, that he al(b 
knew ''how to fing aifs.fo tender and melo- 
dious, that the very plains and mountains 
would open and expand with delight ; and 
that the ^ofts attratted by the fweetneft 
of his ifongs, would leave their infernal 
cavertis, and ftand motionlefs about him. 

But if his eloquence, together with his' 
auguft and venerable deportment, procured 
him love and refpeft in a calm and peace- 
able aflembly, he was no lefs dreadful and 
fufious in battle. He infpired his enemies 
with fuch terror, that they thought they 
could not defcribe it better, than by faying 
he rendered them blind and deaf; that he 
changed himfelf into the fhape of a bear, 
a wild^bull, or a lion j that he would ap- 
pear like a wolf all defperate ; and i)iting 
ftis very fhield for rage, would throw him-^ 
felf amidft the oppofing ranks, making 
round him the moft horrible carnage^ with-^ 
out receiving any wound himfelf. 

Some later hiftorians feem to be a good 
deal jpuzzlcd how to account for theie 
prodigies. In my opinion, the only thing 
that ought to aftonifh us, would be the 
Veak <^reduKty of the people whom Odin 

Chap. IV.. JF 4 wa§ 
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was able fo to Impofc upon, if fo many csr-* 
amples ancient and modef n had not taught 
us how far ignorance is able to degrade all 
the powers of the human mind. For why 
Jieed w? fuppofe this famous leader ever 
really employed the pretended fcience 
of magic, when we know in general that 
mankind hath been at all times and in 
all countries the dupes of the firft im* 
poftor, who thought it worth his while 
. to abufe them i that the people who then 
inhabited Scandinavia were in particular 
plunged in the thickeft clouds of igno- 
rance i that the hiftorians who have tranf- 
jnitted to us the accounts of all thcfe 
prodigies were Poets, figurative and hy-» 
perbolical in their language, fond of the 
marvellous by profeffion, and at that time 
difpofcd to believe it by habit. That the 
refemblance of names makes it very eafy 
for us at this time to confound the dcf-^ 
criptions given by ancient authors of their 
fupreme Deity, with thofe which cha-» 
radlerize this Afiatic Prince; and finally, that 
the latter bringing along with him irts be- 
fore unknown in the North, a luxury and 
magnificence thought prodigious in that 
rude country, together with great fub-» 
tilty, and perhaps other uncommon ta- 
lents, mi|ht eafily pafs (ox a Gpdj at ^ 

. tvm 
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time when there were fb few real mcq ; 
and when the number of prodigies could 
not but be great, iince they called by that 
name whatever filled them with furprize 
end wonder. 
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C H A P T E R V. . 

A genial idea of the ancient reUjjion ^ th^ 

northern nations. 

* 

IT is not eafy to form an cxaA notion of 
the religion formerly profefTed in tho 
north of Europe. What the Latin and 
Greek authors have written on this fubje^ 
is commonly deficient in point of exA<3:nefs^ 
They had for many ages little or no inter^ 
courfe with the inhabitants of thefe coun- 
triesy whom they ftyled Barbarians s they 
were ignorant of their language, and» as 
* moft of thefe' nations * made a fcruple of 
unfolding the grounds of their religioua 
dodtrines to ftrangers, the latter, who were 
thereby reduced to be meer ipeftatora of 



* Particularly all thofe 
Kit Celtic origin. The 
author had exprefled it 
fimply " As all the Cel- 
^^ tic nations made a fcru- 



*' plc^'Tuppofing the Go- 
thic nations to be the fame 
with the Celtic : but thi& 
opinion is confidered lA 
the preface* 

thcic 
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their outward forms of worihip, could not 
cafily cfiter into the ibirit of it. And yet 
if fwe bring together the few fhort iketcncs 
ii^hich thcfe *dilferent writers have pre- 
ferved of it, if we corredk them by one an- 
pther, If we conipare their accounts with 
thofeof the ancient poets and hiftorians of 
thefe nations themfelves, I flatter myfel^ 
yre fhall throw light enough upon this fub- 
je£k to be able to difl:ingui:Qi the moil impor* 
tant objefts in it. , * 

The religion of the Scythians was, in tho 
firft .ages, extremely fimple. It taught a few 
plain eafy dodtrines, and thefe feem to have 
comprized the whole of religion known 
to the firft inhabitants of Europe, The 
farther back we afqend to the aera of the 
creation, the more plainly we difcover- traces, 
of "this cphforraity among the leveral na- 
tions of the earth ; but in proportion as we 
fee them difperfed to form aiftant fettle- 
ments and colonies, they feem to fwerve 
from their original ideas^ and rto aflume 
new forms of religion. T^e nations, who 
fettled in the fouthern countries, were they 
who altered - it the firft, and afterwards 
disfigured it the moft. Thefe people de- 
rive from itheirclimate a lively, fruitful, an4 
reftlefs imagination, which makes them 
greedy of novelties and wx>nders ; ,thcy have 

Chap.V/ alfq 
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alfb ardent paflions, which rarely fuffcr 
them to prefcrve a rational freedom of 
mind, or to fee things coolly and impartially. 
Hence the wild frenzies of the Egyptians, 
Syrians and Greeks in religious matters ; 
and hence that chaos of extravagances, in 
fomc refpedls ingenious, known by the 
name of mythology : through which we 
can hardly difcover any traces of the an- 
cient doiftrines. And yet we do difcover 
them, and can make it appear, that thofe 
firft doftrines, which the fouthern nations 
fo much dilguifed, were the very fame that 
compofed for a long time after all the re- 
ligion of the Scythians, and wxre pteferved 
in the North without any material altera- 
tion. There the rigour of the climate ne- 
ceflarily locks up the capricious defires; 
confines the imagination, leffens the num- 
ber of the paflions, as well as abateis their 
violence, and by yielding only to painful 
and unremitted labour* wholly confines to 
material objcfts, that adivity of mind, 
which produces among men levity and dijp- 
quiet. 

But whether thefe caufes have not al- 
ways operated with the fame efficacy, or 
whether others more powerful have pre- 
vailed over them ; th? greateft part of the 
Scythian nations' -after • having, for fome 
' ^'' ' . ' • time. 
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time^ continued inviolably attached to the 
religion of their firft fathers, fuffered it at 
length to be corrupted by an intermixture 
of ceremonies, ibme of them ridiculous,' 
others cruel j in which, by little and little, 
as it commonly happens, they came to 
place the whole eiTence of religion. It is 
not eaiy to mark the precife time when 
this alteration happened^ as well for want 
of ancient monuments, as becaufe it was 
introduced by imperceptible degrees, and 
at different times among different nations : > 
but it is not therefore the lefs certain, that 
we ought to diftinguifh two different 
epoques or ages in the religion of this 
people : and in each of thefe we {hould be 
careful not to confound the opinions of 
tlie fages, with the fables or mythology of 
the poets. Without thefe diftinftions it is 
difficult to reconcile the different accounts, 
often in appearance contradiftory, which 
we find in ancient authors. Yet I cannot 

I)romi(e to mark out precifely, what be- 
ongs to each of thefe claffes in particular. 
The lights which guide us at intervals 
through thefe dark ages, are barely -fuffi- 
cient to fhew u$ fome of the more ftriking 
objed;s ; but the finer links which conneft 
and join them together, will generally 
efcape us. 

Chap. V, Let 
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Let lis, firft of all examine tj^d rfeligi6il 
tn its purity. It taught the beihg of i^ 
« iupreme God> mafter of the univerfe; t(> 
*^ whom all things were fubmtffivfe amt 
•^ obcdteht **•* Such, according^ to Ta*^^ 
citus, was the iupremte God <# the^ Ger^ 
mans. The ancient Icelahdic m^holbg;^ 
calls him " The author of e^ciy things 
♦* that ^(teth 5 the eterftali the- atfcient> 
« the living and awful Being, the fcarchet^ 
** into concealed things, the Beiifg tlkt 
*^ never changeth.** It attributed to theif 
deity ** an infinite power, a boundfeft- 
** knowledge, an iftcorfUptiblc jufKce;**^ 
It forbade them to reprefent thiis divihity' 
tinder any corporeal fbrtn. They were not 
even to think of confining him within th*- 
uiclofuFe of walls -f^ but were taught that 

it 



* No do£lrihc ^^s helct 
In higher reverence among 
the ancient Germans than 
this* Rignater omnium 
DittSf catera fuiyeSfa atque 
farentiay fays Tacitus, 
fpeaking of their religion* 
De iVlor* Gerrtw c. xxxv. 
The epithets that follow 
ftbove are exprefsly giyeii 
to the Deity in the old 
treatife of Icelandic my- 



idiotogy^ intitUd tho £0^ 
p A> which has been men-* 
tioned abQv6i See thi^ 
tranfladon of this in th<h 
next volume* 
t Gaterum nee IdnbMi 

pariitibus Deoi^ mque SH 
ullam h^m'arii oris fpecief/t 
aj[pmiUir€ ex magnittuMm' 
cakfiium arbiir^ntHn Lu.-* 
cos at nemcnra confecrant^ 
Deoruj^ qu4si nomimbut 

appelknt 

9 
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it Was only within woods and cbnfcGratect 
forcfts, that tb^y could ferve him properly^ 
There he feemed to teign in filence^ and 
iDo m?ike himfelf felt by the rc{pe(5fc Ivhicb 
he inspired. It was an injurious eictrava^ 
gance to attribute to this deity a human 
&gure> to ere<5t fWtucs to him, to fuppofe 
him of any fex, or to reprefent him by 
ixnagesi, Ffom this fuprcmc God were 
^rung (as it were emanations o£ his divi-- 
inity); an infinite number of fubaltcrn ddtiea 
and genii, of which every part of the vi- 
able wQfJd was the feat and temple« Thefe 
intelligences did not barely reiid^. in each 
part of nature ; they diredtod its operations^ 
it wa? the organ or inftrument of their love 
or liberality to mankind* Each element 
wa9 under the guidance of fome Being pe-^ 
culiar to it. The earth, the water, the 

mppeJIant fecretum illud^quod fevcrely prohibited the ufd. 
pld reverentid vident^ Ta- of temples, idols, iqaagcs^^ 
cit» Grenh. c. ix« One &c* But it is (u&cibnt 
might* here bring together to refer thofe, who Would- 
a. ^eat multitude of au- fee this fub}e£i: treated,* 
thorities to prove that to more at large, to M. Pel- 
long as thefe % nations bad loutiqr's Hi/ioire d€S Celtis^ 
ISO. communication with torn, ii^ 
ikMgerst their religioa 

t * The Celtic nations* Orig. 

Ch*p. V. fire. 
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fire, the air, the fun, moon, andi ftafs had 
each their refpe^ivc divinity. The trees^ 
forefts, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds> 
thunder and tempefts had the fame ; and 
merited on that fcore a religious worfhip, 
which, at firft, could not be direfled to 
the vifiblc objeft, but to the intelligence 
with which it was animated. The motive 
of this worfliip was the fear of a deity irri- 
tated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, and capable of 
being appeafed by prayer and repentance* 
They looked u^ to him as to the a(5tive 
principle, whicn, by uniting with the 
earth or paflive principle, had produced 
men, aninials, plants, and all vifible be- 
ings ; they even believed that he was the 
only agent in nature, who preferves the 
ieveral beings, and diipofes of all events. 
To ferve this divinity with facrifices and 
prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to 
be brave and intrepid in themfelves, were 
all the moral confequences they derived 
from thefe dodtrines. Laftly, the belief of 
a future ftate cemented and compleated the 
whole building. Cruel tortures were there 
rcferved for fuch as defpifed thefe three 
fundamental precepts of morality, and joys 
without number and without end awaited 
every religious, juft and valiant man. 

Thefe 
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Thtife are the principal heads ef ibat a«- 
fclent religion^ which probably prevailed for 
many ages through the greateft part of the 
horth of Euro6e, Irid doubtlefs among fe- 
veral hatiohS of Afia. It was preferved tole- 
rably jJure in the North till towards the de- 
cline of the Roman i*epubHc: One may judge 
kt leaft by the teftimbny 6f feveral authors, 
that theCrermans had maintained till that ' 
time the chief of thefe dodrines, whilft 
the inhabitants of Spain, Gaul arid Britain, 
half fubdufeci by the krths arid luxury of the 
Romans, adopted by degrees new Gods, at 
the fime time that they I'eceived riew ma- 
ilers *. It is probable then, "that it was 
hot till the arrival of Odih in the North, 
ihat the Scythian religion arriorig the an- 
cient DarieS and other Scandinavians began 
to Idfd th^ rrioft beautiful features of its 
original purity. Though the fad itfelf is 
probabld^ it is not fo eafy to affign the 
caufes o£ it. Whether this change . muft 
be attributed to the natural inconftancy of 
mankind arid their invincible pronenefs to 
whatever is marvellous, and ftrikes the 
fenfes. Or whether we ought to throw the 
blame on that conqueror, arid fuppofe with 
feme authbrs that he had a formed defign 

* Pelioutier, chap, xvii. 

Vol; I. Chap. V. G to 
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to pafs among the northern people for a 
formidable deity ; and to found there a new 
worfliip, on which to eftablifh his new do- 
minion, and to eternize his hatred for the 
Romans, by planting among thofe valiant 
and populous nations a perpetual nuriery 
of devoted enemies to every thing that 
fhould bear that name. It is difficult to 
decide this queftion. The eye is Ic^ and 
bewildered, when it endeavours to trace out 
fevents fo remote and obfcure. To unravel 
and didinguifh the feveral caufes^ and 
to mark exadtly the diftinft influence of 
each, is what we can hardly do in the 
hiftory of fuch ages as are the moft en- 
lightened and beil known to us. Let us 
then confine ourfelves within more narrow 
limits, and endeavour to fketch out a new 
pidure of this feme religion,, as it was af-' 
teirwards altered, and like a piece of cloth 
fo profufely overcharged with falie orna- 
ments, as hardly to (hew the leafl, glimpfe 
of the original groundwork. This pidiure 
will take in a (pace of feven or eight cen- 
turies, which intervened between the time 
of Odin and the converfion of Denmark 
to the Chriflian faith. The Icelandic Ed- 
aa, and fome ancient pieces of poetry> 
wherein the fame mytnology is taught, 
are the fources whence I fhall dra\y my in- 
formation. But the fear of falling into 

needlefs 
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needlefs repetitions, prevents me at prefent 
from defcribing the nature of thefe ancient 
vnakty- whiSh iU-e known But to few of 
the learned. This difcuffion will find its 
moft proper place in the article which I 
referve for tni ihcifent Uteraturb of the 
North. 



/ • » 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of tie Religion^ wbicb prevailed in the 
Norths and particularly in Scandinaviaf 
after the death of Odin. 

TH E moft ilriking alteration in the 
doftrines of the primitive religion, 
was in the number of tne Gods who were 
to be worfhipped. A capital point among 
the Scythians, was that preheminence, I 
have been describing, of one only all-power- 
ful and perfect being over all tne otner in-* 
telligences with which univerfal nature was 
peopled. The firm belief of a do£trine G^ 
reafonable had fuch influence on their minds, 
that they openly teftified on feveral occa* 
fions their hatred and contempt for the 
polytheifm of thofe nations, who treated 
them as Barbarians ; and made it their firft 
care to deflroy all the objects of idolatrous 
worfhip in whatever place they eftablifhed 
their authority ^« But the defcendants of 

thefe 

♦ They demoUfhed of their Gods : this Was 
thg temples and ftatues done by the Perfians 

(whoiib 
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theie pe^le being, in all appearance, weary 
of this fimplicity of religion, aflbciated 
to the fupreme God many of thofe Genii 
or fubaltern divinities, who had been always 
fubordinate to him. As thefe differed ra^ 
ther in degree of power, than in eflence, 
the tranfition was very eafy to a people, who 
were not very refined and fubtle. To this 
another reafoa alfo contributed. As each 
of thele inferior divinities governed with 
abfolute power every thing within his ref- 
pcdtive iphere ; fear, defire, all their wants, 
and paiiiofis inclined a rude people to have 
f ecourfe to them, as to a more prefent, 
jpeedy and more acceflible help in time of 
need, rather than to the fupreme God, 
whofe name alone imprinted fo much ref- 
pedl and terror. It is an inevitable miflake 
of the human mind to carry the imperfec- 
tions of its own nature into the idea it forms 
of the Deity. The deep conviiSion we 
have every moment of our own weaknefs, 
prevents us from conceiving how it is pof- 
iihle for one iingle being to move and fup- 
port all parts of the univerfe. This is ef- 
pecially inconqeivable to an ignorant peo- 

* ^ 

(whofe religion feemsori- when under the ha^in^rs 

gji^ally to have differed of Xerxes they entered 

^ut little from that of the Greece. See Cicero de 

Scythians and Celtes) legibus^ L^ 2. 
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f^^^ who h4¥f mvcv fyijiK^^d ihAt tliera 
is any cpnnQifJi^n b?t\Y9ei) th«^ fevera) parts. 
qf natur«> ^nd ^k«t a gen^^l mechuufia 
can pro4uc6 ^ mgny 4^iirt;?<^ ptenomena. 
Acf or4in|;|yji ^\\ baFl)^rovw nutions have ©rer 
fubfl;itu$e4i i^it^ad of 1^^ fimple and unin 
form laws of nature ^yhiQh ^wiere uakoowii. 
to ^hcpi, $h« oporatioft of iJDiirita, genii 
^nd divinities of all ki^d^i aod have given, 
them as aifi^ants to the fu|>xfme Bdng in 
the qior^ and. phyfioal g^nnmmt o£ the 
world. U they have paid tp a©y pf them 
greater honours than to;Qthers« it has u^ualn 
ly been to thpfe whofe dwaitoon extended 
over fuch things as were raoft dear to thcm^ 
or appeared moft worthy of admiration. 
This was what happened iu Scandinavia. 
In procefs of time that fupreme Bcii^g^ the 
idea of whom take& in aU < asaftence, was 
retrained tP one ptFticujliir pro\^ce, and 
p^ed ampog the geneirality of the inha-t 
bit^f^ts for the Qod of wai. Na okjcd, 
in their opii\ip^> ^ould be miuiQ worthy bia 
attention^ w>F mop^ prefer, tafhew forth 
his power. H[«kj€; thofe frightful pidurei 
which are kff W. of him is% the JLceJandic 
Mythology^, where he is always meant 
under the aaene of Odin. He is diere 
called •* The terrible and feveije God i the 

♦ See the Edoa, Mythol. 3. & fcq. 

.&tber 
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^ father of flaughter; the God that carrieth 
^^ ckfolatien and fire ; the a<9ive and roar- 
M ing deity ; he who giveth viftory, and 
•^ reviv^h courage in the conflift ; who 
^« naoieth thofe that are to be flain.*' The 
warriorei who went to battle, made a vow 
to feod him a ccFtain number of fouls,^ 
which they confecrated to him 5 thefe fouls 
were Odin*s right, he received them in 
Val«alb, his ordinary place of refidence, 
where he rewarded all fuch as died fword in 
hand. There it was that he diftributed tq 
' themf praifes and delight ; there he received 
^em at his table, where in a continual 
leaft, as we ftiatt fee hereafter, the plea- 
ibres of thefe heroes confiftcd. The af- 
fiftance of this Deity was implored in ever/ 
war that waa undertaken; to him the vows 
ei both parties were addrefled; and it was 
believed thq^t he often dcfcended to* intermix 
in the confti<3: himfelf, to inflame the fury 
of tbe combatants, to ftrike thofe who were 
to perifh, and to carry their fouls to his cc* 
leSial abodes. 

' This terribte Deity, who took fiich plea- 
^re in fflledding the blood of men, was at ' 
the fame time, according to the Icelandic 
mythology, their father and creator. So 
eafily dogrofe and prejudiced minds recon- 
cile the mofl: glaring contradi£tions : this 
fame God, whom they ferved under a cha- 
Chap. VI. G 4 rafter 
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T2i&cv that would make even a man abhoirt 
red, according to the Ed da*, ** Uvet}^ 
** and governeth during the age$, he di- 
** refteth every thii\g which is high, and 
** every thing which is low, whatever is 
** great and whatever is fmall; he hath 
** made the heaven, the air, and man, whq 
** is to live fpr ever : and before the heaven 
** and the earth exifted, this God lived al- 
^* ready with the giants/' The principil 
Arokes ofthis picture are found many times 
repeated in the fanie work. They havq 
been frequently ufed by other northern 
poets. Nor were they peculiar tQ the in-r 
habitant^ of Scandinavia. Mainy ancient 
people, the Scythians, and the Germans 
for example, attributed in like manner tot 
the fupreme God a fup^rintendance over 
war. They drew their god§ by their own 
charadler, yrho loved nothing fo much 
themfelves, as to difplay their ftrength an4 
power in battle, and to iignalize their ven- 
geance upon their enemies by flaughter and 
defblation. Without doubt, this idea had 
taken deep root in the minds pf the ancient 
Dfenes btfore the arrival of Odin. The 
expedition pf fhe Cimbri plainly ihowsj^ 
that war was already in .thofe early times 
become their ruling paflipn, au4 pioft; 

* See Mytbol. 3. 
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Important bufinefs : but it is neverthele^ 
probable that this northern conqueror in- 
preaied their natural ferocity, by infiiC* 
ing into minds fo prepared die fangui-^ 
pary doftrines of his relj^on. Without 
floubt, that intimate perfuafion of theirs^ 
that the fupreme God appeared in battle ; 
that he fupported thote who defended 
themfelves with courage ; that he fought for 
them himfelf ; that he carried them away 
into heaven, and that this ddightfvil abode 
was only open to fuch as died like heroes, 
with other circumftances of this kind wa^ 
cither the work of this ambitious prince, 
or only founded upon ibme events of his 
life, which they attributed to the fupreme 
God, when they had once confounded them 
together *. The apotheofis of this Chief 
and his companions which followed it, in* 
volves the hiftory of thofe times in great 
pbfcurity. The Icelandic mythology never 
^iftinguiihes the fupreme Being, who had 
|>een adored in the nortl\ under the name 

f Abbe Banier fays ing been deified for fome 

itery fenfibly, that we great anions, have been 

ibould always diftinguifh honoured with the fame 

in the Go4s of Antiquity, worfliip, as the Gods 

thofe whofe worfhip has whofe names they have 

t)een . antecedent to the taken. See his mytholo- 

exiftencc of their great gy. Vol. 3. Book 7. c. 2. 
^en, from thofe who'hav* 

Chap. VI. of 
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of Odin nwpy »ge« before?, froai t^ prwc^ 
of the Asi^y wHq uiiiirp0i^ bis fi«me m4 
the wordiip that was p4i4 »q him* *All tkftt 
one cap jw ii>»ke (hift |a ^ifcover amkift 
^ much darkncfs^ is thftt ihQ Scsiodioavitaf 
were pot fedjuced by the k^poftiir^f pf th^ 
Afi»tic Qdia fo far w {» bf gwiQrally j^er-r 
fuadcd, th*t he wai ih* fuprem^ Qod, 
whofe n^xne he had ai&ijake^ and toto£b dl 
wmembrancc of th* prtm^iy bijlfc£ I 
^ink 9X10 may conjf <3ture that it w^ ptm^ 
cipaUy the poets, who de^Igbtod tor con-* 
foupii thefe two Odios lipr tm better »dora-»r 
ing the picture* they 4rQW of them both *• 
McntioQ is ibmetimfs ma<|ie <^ ao aacieoc 
Odin, who never cwj^^ o«t oi" Scy thia, and 
who was v^y different from tba^ other Odia 
that «ainp into Swed^nj, md caufed divine 
honoiff s tO/ b< f ^ hi9i At Sigiwei»> 8oaw 
authpr? r»aJi;cna«R«pnglfi>of a thwd Odin,- 
fb ih^ it i$ very poiTible thi) name msLy> 
bave been uiurped by a^ny diffi^fcsuk war*- 
tiours ont pf policy 9Ad amfeitten ;. of all 

whom poftcrity made in procefs of time 
but on^ iipgle perjfon ; m^uch 'm the: fame 
ipanner as hatn bappen/sd with re^rd ta 
Hercuks^ in tho& pude ages when Gfrecce 
and Italy were no lefs bsSbarous than the 

♦ Wormil Monumen* Regupi & Dyqaft. Dan. 
ta Danica. Lib; i. p. x2\ Lib. ^. c* 3» 
Therm. Torfcei Series 

northern 



iKttthem nations^, tlovwver that bo^ 
tbore remains to tkis-day fomc tr^es, o# 
tl&e worikip paid to Odin ia the Bano ^ivrn 
}xy almoft b1\ the peopk of the north to the 
£DiUrth day ef the week, which wa^ £ovn. 
morly coofecrated to hiii\. It is called hf 
a name which fignifies QniN^a v^AV'f'} 
Foir aa th)s God was reputed ahb. the aun 
tbor of magicy and invei>tor of all the artf» 
h^ was thought to aafwer to th$ Mercury 
of ths Greeks and Romans, and the name 
of the d^ coh&crated, to him waa oxpref^ 
ikfd in Latin DJp MercurU%* 

The principal Deity among the ancient 
Danee^ after Oixin, was Fkxcoa or Frka 
his wife. It was the opinion of all the 
Cekic nations, of the ancient Syrians, and 
of the firft iDhabitanis of Greece, that tho 
iopieme Being or celeftial God had ttnitod! 



♦ * Sjeyeil^l Wnrd own 
^vc prayed very clparly 
that the wor^ Hercu- 
les, vras a name ghren 
to all ,th& leaders of Co* 
lonies, who came out of 
Afia tp f«tl? in Greece, 
Italy and Spain. May 
not one conjecture with 
fome probability^ that 
the name of Odin was 

given in like manner to 
1 the leaders of Scy- 
thian colonies, who came 

Cha;^ VI. 



* ftoiu Afia to.&jmxfctrfc'-. 
^ ments in |h& north F' 

t It is called in Ice-v 
landic WonfdQfr^ in Sw«-" 
diik Qdhudag^ in- Low 
Dutch fvoenfdagy in An- 
glo- Saxop WpdepMfkg^ in 
EnglUb Wedn^day^ Aafr 

is, thp DAY of WQB^N Ojf 

Odin, Vide Ju^ii Ety- 
mologicoa AnglfcwiUff^ 
FoL 1748. 

with 
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with the Earth to produce the inferior di*« 
vinlties, man^ and all other creatures. 
Upon ibis was founded that veneration they 
had for the £arth> which they coniidered 
as a goddeis, and the honours which were 
psdd her. They called her Mother 

SARTHy and MOTHER OF THE GoDS. The 

Phenicians adored both thefe two principles 
under the names of Tautes and Astar^ 
TE. They were called by fome of the Scy- 
thian nations Jupiter and Apia; by tne 
Thracians Cotis and Bendisj by the in- 
habitants of Greece and Italy» Saturn and 
Ops. All antiquity is full of traces of this 
worfhip, which was formerly univerfal. 
We' know that the Scythians adored the 
Earth as a goddefs^ wife of the fupreme 
God; the Turks celebrated her in their 
hymns; the Perfians offered facrifices to 
her. Tacitus attributes the fame worfhip 
to the Germans^ particularly to the inhar 
bitants of the north of Gerpaany. He 
fays, ** They adore the goddeJfs Her-? 
^ thus*, (njeawng the |)arth") an4 

♦ The name which Anglo-Saxon, jE^rt^^, iEr- 

Tacitife gives to this god- thay Hertha : |)nglifh^ 

^efs^ fignifies the Earth Earth: inDanifh, Jord: 

in all the northern (or in Belgic, jferde^ &c. 

Teutonic) languages. Vid. Jiinii Etymolog. Anr, 

Thus it is in the ancient glican. J T. 

Gothic, jfirtba : in the 



gtvesi i cil-ciimftantial defcription q£ tha ' 
ceremonies which were obferved in honouf 
of her in an iiland, which he does not 
name^ but which could not have been fa» 
from Denmark *. We cannot doubt, but 
this fame goddefs was the Frigga or Frea 
of the Scandinavians, The word Frea of 
•{• Frau figriifics a woman in the German 
language. When therefore the Afiatic 
})rince came into Denmark, and had found 
the worfhip of Odin and his wife the Earth 
eftabli(hed> there is no doubt but the fame 
people, who gave him the name of Odin 



♦ Cluvcrius pretends 
that it is the ifle of Ru- 
. tSEN, which is in the Bal« • 
tic fea, on the coaft of 
Pomerania. Germ. Antiq* 
p. 134. Yet as Tacitus 

i>laces it in the ocean^ it 
s more likely to have been 

the illeofH£ILIG£LAND, 

which is not far from the 
mouth of theElb,The An- 
CLEs (Jngliy from whom 
our Engliih anceftors dep- 
rived their name) were 
feated on this coaft : and 
Arnkiel Hath fhbwn in his 
Cimbric Antiquities, that 
the ancient Germans held 
this ifland ingreat vencra* 

Chap.VI. 



tion. The word HeiH^ 
gekmdy fignifies ** Holy 
"Land." See Pellour 
tier's Hift. des Celtes« 
Tom. 2. Chap. i8.«^— 
Other learned men pre- 
tend that the ifle in quef- 
tion was Zealand, but 
it is after all, not very 
certain or important. Via. 
Mallet's Firft Edit. T, 
+ The Lydians aud o* 
tber people of Afia minor 
acknowledged her under 
the name of Rhea^ which 
is doubtlefs the fame, as 
Frea with a difiercnt af- 
plration. Firft Edit. 

Qt 
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et Qod, give hk wife aUb the name t^ 
Frba ccmjfecrated to the Bart;h| imd ihsik 
they paid her the fame compliment thty 
had done her hulband. Thus the fame 
€oAfufit>n» which prevails iii thede&ri^^ 
tions given ^s of Odiii^» Cqaally obtains iti 
that of hie wif« | and without doubt the 
woiihip of both the one and the other tiflh 
dterwent ah altef atioil at this period* Thii 
Frea bec^UAe in the fequel, the godde& <^ 
Ibve and debisiuchery, the Venus of ^enortlb 
dottbtlefs beCaufe (he pafled for the ptibd- 
pk 9f all feoundily^ add f^ themodier f^ 
all exigence. It was (he that was addrefled 
in order to obtain happy marriages and eafy 
ehlld-bitlihs. She difpenibd pleaAlf68, en- 
joyments and delights of all kinds, ^th/t 
£dda ftSes htt the moft favouniblc of the 
goddtfftfij ind ih imitation of the Vtttui 
of the Greeks^ who lived in the ihdft iHhUkt 
iifiion With Marsi I<^rea went to war as ¥Feli 
IBB Odin, and ^vided with hkii die (beds «f 
thft flain t and indeed it Wduld have beeti 

very hard if thegoddefs of pleafures had been 
^teprivftd of 4n anttffemeiit in^uch her vbta-^ 

i^e&^vefe fo fond df^ It &ppe^ to have beefi 
the jgeneml opinion, that /he iv^s th6 fSuftd 

.with the Venus of the Creeks and ILo^ 

mansy fined ike fixth dby of the wedi 

which was confecrated to het ntdtt Ai 

z ildme 
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xxvjax of Ffeytegy Friday, or Frea^j dfey^ 
was rendered into Latin Dks P^enerii, or 
Venus's day *• 

The third principal deity of the ancient 
Scandin^ians was named Trori and was 
no ieffi known theui the former among the 
Celtic nations* Julius Caefar ipeaks ex^^ 
pmily of a Ood of the Caulsi who waa 
charged with the condik^ of the atmof* 
pherei a^nd prtfided over the winds and 
tempefts ^f^ He njentioM him uhder thtf 
Latin naoQie of Jupiter : But Ltacan gives 
him a name» which bedrs a greater refem« 
blatioe to that of ThOr» he oallsihim Td-* 
ranis, ^ word whiiph to this day in thtf 
Wbl^ language fignifies thunder;};. It 
plainly appears, and is the exprefs opinion 
of Adam of Brdmeb, that the authority of 
this god» extended ovtr the winds and 
feafons, and particularly over thunder and 

f Ste was ^fo kiii^fm thought «9W^1 a»h^ t(» 

under the name of ^0- lia(teinfl«eiici<)vertt^ijtl^ 

gi^bT%h» goddefs of lov^i creafe of the hutnta 9f^ 

% n^uivs'iybjich is not ver^ cm^ fofc wbith reafoa tte 

remipte ffom tfaae of Af*' full mocm wi^ oDhfidere<l 

Uiru^ by whicb tke 0ie« m the nu^ fovoiir^bfe 

oici tot denoted her ) and tim6 f^ nuptilds^ 
under that of Opytt^ f Csiat Gommdift, l^ 

which the aiicient Glcfkl &• c. 17. . 

fgve to the fcaith. She . % relloul;* Hift. dd& 

vras fometimes tronfound*- Celtes, Lib. 3. c. 6» 
td with the mote who was 

Chap.VL light- 



lightning §. In the fyftcm of thcpfimi^ 
live Religion^ the God Thor was probably 
only one of thofe genii or ftibalterh divi*^ 
hities, fprung from the Union of Odin or 
the fuprem6 beings and the Earth. The 
£dda calls him expfefly the moft valiant of 
the ions of Odin ^, biif I have not discovered 
that thtf emplojiiiient of launching tha 
thunder was 6ver attributed to hkta In 
reading the Icelandic mythology^ I find 
him rather confidered as the defender and 
avenger of tht Gods. He always carried a 
mace or club, which as often aft he dif* 
charged it, returned back to his hand of 
itfelf ; he graQ)ed it with gauntlets of ironi 
and was further poflefled of a girdle which 



§ Thci^ prigJUa in aire i 
fubnina^ fruges gubemat* 
(Adam £rem«. Hift. Ec- 
cles. c. 1330 Dudo de St. 
Quentin obferves the fame 
thing of the Nonnans and 
Goths, adding that they 
ofFered human facrifices; 
There was alfo a day con*- 
fecrated to Thor, which 
ftill retains his name in 
the Danifh^ Swedifhi 
Englifh, and Low-<lutch 
languages, [e. g. Dan. 
Thorfdagj Saed. Torf-dag. 
Eng.Thurfiby. Belg; Dm- 
derdag. Vide Jun, Etym, J 
This word has been ren« 

8 



der^d iiito Latin^ hjDUi 
y^vis^. or Jupiter's dayi 
for this Deity, according 
to ideas of tKe Romans 
alfo, was the God of 
Thunder. In confequehce 
of the fame opihion^ this 
day hath received a fimi* 
lar name in the dialed of 
High -Germany. It is 
called there by a name 
fcompofed of the word Peit. 
or Pifmiffgj whith figni- 
£es tbd fummit of s( ntioun* 
tain, and the God^ who 
prefides (in that place) 
over thunder and tempel^^ 
♦ Edda Mythol. 7- 

. had 
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had tjh5e;.vtrtiie to ,rene^ his ftrerigtH as oftefl 
as wasiitedfuL It wa^ with thefe formi- 
dable arrhis that 6e o\mrthrew to the ground 
the niDnftersi and giants/ when the Gods 
&nt'him to' oppofe their enemies, 

Thc: three deities, whom we have merl- 
tk>aed5 compofed the court or fupremft 
council df the gods, and were the ^rificipal 
obj6(fls.of the worftiip and veneration of 
ifll thfc Scandinaviany : but they were not all 
figrded among themfelvcB. about the pre- 
fereiice which was due to each of them in 
particular. The Danes feem l^p have paid 
the hi^heft honours to Odin. The inha- 
bitants' of Norway and Iceland appear td 
hare bcal under the imniediate proledtion 
of Thor: and the Swedes had cHbfen fot 
their tutelar deity Freya, or rather Frey, 
ftti inferior divinity, who, according to the 
Edda, prefided over the feafons of the year, 
land beftowed peace, fertility and riches* 
Thc . tnimber and employment of thefe 
deities of thc fecond order, it is not very 
eafy to determine, and the matter befides 
being of no great confequehce, I ihall point 
' but forfte of the moft material* The 
Edda * reckons up twelve gods and as many 
goddefTes, to whom divine honours werd 



* Edda, Mythoi. i8* 
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due, and who thoagh they had all a certain 
power, were ncverthelefs obliged to obey 
Odin the moil ancient of the gods, and the 
great principle of all things* Such was 
NioRD'f, the Neptune of the northern 
nations, who reigned over the fea and 
winds. This was one of thofe genii, 
whom the Celts placed in the elements* 
The extent of his empire rendered him 
very refpeftable, and we find in the North 
to this day traces of the veneration which 
was there paid him. The Edda exhorts 
men to worfhip him with great devotion 
for fear he fliould do them mifchief*: a 
motive like that which caufed the Romans 
to ere€t temples to the Fever : for fear is 
the moll fuperflitious of all the paffions J. 
Balder was another fon of Odin,^ wife, 
eloquent/ and endowed with fuch great 
majefty, that his very glances were bright 
and fhining. Tyr, who mud be diftin- 
guiflied from TrfoR, was alfo a warrior 
deity, and the protedtor of champions and 



t Mythol. 21, .of beauty and love, wh# 

X Niord was the father hath been confounded 
®f that Frey, the patron with Frea or Frigga, the 
of the Swedes, .whom I wife of Odin. Sec the 
have mentioned above, Edda, 20. Fir/l Edit. 
and of Freya the goddef* 



brave 
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pravc riien*. Brage prefided over elo- 
quence and poetry. His wife, named 
Id UN A, had the care of certain apples, 
which the gods tailed, when they found 
themfelves grow old, and which had the 
power of inftantly reftoring them to youth [j. 
Heimdal was their porter. The gods 
had made "a bridge bet ween heaven and 
earth : this bridge is the Rain-bow. Heim- 
dal was erpployed to watch at one of the 
extremities of this bridge, for fear the gi- 
ants {hould make ufe of it to get into hea- 
ven. It was a difficult matter to furprizc 
him, for the gods had given him thp fa- 
culty of fleeping more lightly than a bird, 
and of difcovering objedts by day or night 
farther than the diftance of a hundred 
leagues. He had alfo an ear fo fine that he 
could hear the very grafs grow in the mea- 
dows and the \yool on the backs of the 
Iheep. He carried in the one hand a fword, 
and in the other a trumpet, the found of 
which could be heard through all the 

• ♦ From Tyr is derived This proves that Tyr an-^ 

the name given to the fWered to iWi?r/. The Ger- 

third day of the week in mans in High Dutch call 

moft of the northern Ian- this day Enchs-tag^ from 

guages, viz. in Dan. th6 word Hetjcj or Harec, 

1'yrfdag or Tiifdag ; Sued. |i Warrior,which comes to 

Tifdag'y Engli{h,T«<?/Si7y; the fame thing, 
in Low Dutch, D//7g/*-/tf^: || EUda MythoK 25., 

in Latin,, Dies Martis. 

Chap. VI. H a world*. 
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worlds. I fupprefs here the names of the 
other gods, who made up the number of 
twelve; but I ought to bellow a word 
upon LoKE, whom the ancient Scandina- 
vians feem to have regarded as their evil 
principle, and whom notwithftanding they 
ranked among the gods. The Edda * calls 
him *^ the calumniator of the gods, the 
*^ grand contriver of deceit and frauds, the 
^* reproach of gods and men. He is beau- 
^^ tiriil in his figure, but his mind is eviU 
*< and his inclinations inconftant. No 
" body renders him divine honours. He 
'^ furpafTes all mortals in the arts of per- 
•' fidy and craft.*' He hath had many 
children by Segnie his wife : befides three 
monfters who owe their birth to him j the 
wolfpENRis, the ferpent MiDGARi>, and 
H EL. A or Death. All three are enemies to 
the gods ; who after various flruggles have 
chained this wolf till the laft day, when he 
fhall break loofe and devour the fun. The 
ferpent hath been caft into the fea, where 
he fhall remain till he is conquered by the 
god Thor. And Hcla or death fhall be ba- 
nifhed into the lower regions, where (he 
hath the government of nine worlds, into 
which (he diftributes thofe who are fent to 
her. We find here and there in the Edda 



Mythol. 26. 
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feveral other ftrokes concerning Lokc, hi^ 
wars with the gods, and cfpecially witlj 
Thor, his frauds, their refentmcnt againft 
him, and the vengeance they took of him, 
when he was feizcd and (hut up in a ca- 
vern formed of three keen -edged ftones, 
where he rages with fiich violence that he 
caufes all the earthquakes that happen. He 
will remain there captive, adds the fame 
mythology, till the end of the ages j but 
then he (hall be (lain by Heimdal the door- 
keeper of the gods. 

We have fecn above that the Icelandic 
mythology reckons up twelve goddeflfes, in- 
cluding Frca or Frigga, the fpou(e of Odin, 
and the chief of them alL Each of then^ 
Jiath her particular fnnftions. Eir a is the 
goddcfs of medicine; Gefione of virgi- 
nity : Full A is the confident of Frea and 
takes care of her drefs and ornaments. 
Freya is favorable tq lovers, but more 
faithful than the Grecian Venus, (he weeps 
incefTantly for the abfence of her hufband 
Odrus, and her tears are drops of gold. 
LoFNA makes up differences between lovers 
and married perfons though never fo nauch 
at variance. Vara receives their oaths 
and puni(hes fuch as violate them. Sno- 
tra is the goddefs of learning and of good 
planners, Gna is the me(renger of Frea. 
Chap. VL H 3 Befides 
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Befides thefe twelve goddefles there are other 
virgins in VALHALLor the paradife of tho 
heroes. Their bufinefs is to wait upon 
them, and they are called Valkeries, 
Odin alfo employs them to chufe in battles 
thofe who are to perifh, and to make the 
victory incline to whatever fide he pleafes. 
The court of the gods is ordinarily kept 
under a great afli-trce, and there they diftri- 
bute juftice *. This afh is the greateft of all 
trees -, its branches cover the furface of the 
earth, its top reaches to the higheft hea-» 
ven, it is fupported by three vaft roots, one 
of which extends t0 the ninth world, or hell. 
An eagle, whofc piercing eye difcovers all 
things, perches upon its branches. A 
fquirrel is continually running up and down 
it to bring news ; while a parcel of fcrpents, 
faftened to the trunk, endeavour to deftroy 
him. From under one of the roots runs a 
fountain wherein Wifdom lies poncealed, 
From a neighbouring fpring (the fountain 
of paft things) three virgins are continually 
drawing a precious wate^, with which they 
water the a^i-trce : this water keeps up 
the beauty of ifs foliage, and after having 
refrefhed its leaves, falls back again to the 
earth, wherp it forms the dew of whic|i 

P jSec the Edda : MjrthpL iJ.. 
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the bees make their honey. Thefc three 
virgins always keep under the afli ; and it 
is they who difpenfe the days and ages of 
men. Every man hath a Deftiny appropri-^ 
ated tohimfelf, Who determines the duration 
and events of his life. But the three Defti*? 
nies of more efpecial note are Urd (the 
paft), Wer ANDi (the prefent), and ScuLPE 
(the future). 

" Such were the principal deities^ for- 
merly worfhipped in the north of Europe. 
Or rather thefe were the ideas which the 
poets. gave of them to that credulous people. 
It is e^ify to difcover thfeir handy-work in 
thefe fidions, fometimes ingenious, but 
more frequently puerile, with which they 
thought to fet off the fimplicity of the an* 
tient religion ; and we ought not to believe^ 
as we Ihall prove hereafter, that fuch of them 
as were men of fenfe and difcernment ever 
confidered them in any other light. But after 
having fhewn the names and attributes of 
their principal Deities, let us proceed to fet 
forth after the Edda and the poem nanfta 
VoLUsPA *, the otter Doctrines of thei? 
Religion. 

Vol. h H 4 W^ 



* It in belie\«i, that very extenfiveMytTiology^ 

SjfMOND, furranned the of which at prefent wc 

^.EARNED, compiled a have only an abridgment, 
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We have fecn that ariiong the qualities^ 
of which they fuppofed Odin or the Su- 
pream God to be poflcffed, that of the 
creator of heaven and earth is exprefsly at- 
tributed to him. It is very probable that 
jnoft of the nations which were of Celtic 
race held opinions fimilar to this, although 
the few monuments which remain at prefent 
of the Celtic religion, leave us ignorant in. 
what manjier their Druids or their philofo- . 
phers conceived this great event to have 
happened. What the Icelandic mytho- 
logy hath preferved to us on this head, me- 
rits fo much the more attention, as it dif- 
covers to us the fentiments of the ancient 
Scythians on this important point, and at 
the fame time exprefles them frequently 
with a grcatnefs and fublimity equal to the 
firieft ftrokes of claffical antiquity on thip 
fame fubje<fi *, The poet begins by a 

defcription 



We have fljll three or 
four fragments of ihis firft 
£d0a, the moft valuable 
of which 18 a poem of 
about 400 vcrfes, which 
is ftill extant» and intitled 
the VoLUSPA, that is to 
fay, ** The Oracte'^f the 
♦^ Prophetcfs/' It con- 



tains an ab(lra£l of all the 
northern Mythology, and 
appears very ancient ; but 
is not every where eafy to 
be underftood., 

* I quote as much as 
poiSble the very words of 
the VoL'usp'A, and when 

thejr 
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dcfcriptioa of Chaos. ** In the day-fpring 
** of the ages, fays he, there was neither 
*^ fea, nor ihore» npr refrefhing breezes. 
" There was neither earth below, nor hea- 
*^ vcn above to he diftinguifhed. The 
<* whole was only one raft abyfs without 
** herbji and without feeds. The fun had 
^* then ho palace : the ftars knew not their 
** dwelling-places, the moon was ignorant 
^* of her power/* After this, continues 
he, *• there was z luminous, burning, 
** flaming world towards the fbuth ; and 
^* from this world flowed out inceflfantly 
*< into the abyfs that lay towards the 
** north, torrents of fparkling fire, which 
^f in proportion as they removed far away 
•^ from dieir fource, congealed in their 
'* falling into the abyfs, and fo filled it 
** with fcum and ice. Thus was the 
•* abyfs by little and little filled quite full : 
** but there remained within it a light and 
*^ immoveable, air, and thence exhaled icy 
** vapours. Then a warm breath coming 
^* from the fouth, melted thofe' vapours, 
^^ and formed of them living drops, whence 
** was born the giant Ymer. It is re- 

they appe^ to.nie too ob- cm. See cfpccially My- 

icuxe, I fupiply them froii> thol. 4, 5, & feqq. Edd. 

t)ie Edda, which is for Ifla^id. Refenii. Havni3C| 

the mofi: part, only a kind 1 665. Fir/i Edit^ 
pf paraphrafe of this po- 
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*^ ported that whilft he dept, an extraordi- 
** nary fwcat under his arm*pits produced 
*« a male and female, whence is fprung the 
** race of the giants ; a race evil and cor- 
rupt, as well as Ymcr their , author. 
Another race was brought forth, which 
<* formed alliances with that of the giant 
" Ymer : J'his was called the family of 
*• BoR, fo named from the firft of that fa- 
" mily, who was the father of Odin, The 
** ions of Bor flew the giant Ymer, and 
*^ the blood ran. from his wounds in fuch 
^* abundiance, that it caufed a general in- 
" undation, wherein perifhed all the 
** giants, except only one, who fav- 
** ing himfelf in a bark, efcaped with all 
" his family. Then a new world was 
** formed- The fons of Bor, or the Gods> 
** dragged the body of the giant in the , 
*« abyfs, and of it made the earth : the fea 
** and rivers were compofed of his blood ; 
** the earth of his fle(h -, the great moun- 
*' tains of his bones; the rocks of his teeth 
<* and of fplinters of his bones broken. 
They made of his fcuU the vault of hea- 
ven, which is fupported by four dwarfs 
«* named South, North, Eaft and Weft, 
They fixed there tapers to enlighten 
it, and afligned to other fires certain 
*' fpaces which they were to fun through, 
ff fome of them in heaven, others under 

»* the 
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^* the heaven : The days were diflinguifliedt 
^* and the years were numbered. They 
•* made the earth round, and furrounded it 
** with the deep ocean, upon the banks of 
^* which they placed the giants. One day, 
^« as the fons of Bor, or the gods, were 
** taking a walk, they found two pieces of 
^^ wood floating upon the water 5 thefe they 
^^ took, and out of them made a man and 
^* a woman. The eldeft of the gods gave 
** them life and fouls ; the fccond motion 
•* and knowledge; the third the gift of 
** ipeech, hearing and fight, to which he 
" added beauty and raiment. From this 
^* man and this woman, named Askus and 
** Embla, is defcended the race of men 
•*' who are permitted to inhabit the earth.'* 

It is cafy to trace out in this narration 
vefliges of an ancient and general tradition^ 
of which every fed: of paganifm hath al- 
tered, adorned or fupprefTed many circum- 
ftances, according to their own fancy, and 
which is now only to be found intire in the 
books of Mofes. Let the ftrokes we have 
here produced be compared with the be- 
ginning of Hefiod's Theogony, with the 
mythology of fome Afiatic nations, and 
with the book of Genefis, and we fliall in- 
Aantly be convinced, that the conformity 
which is found between many circum^ 
Ranees of their recit^ls^ capnot be thp 

Chap. yi. mere 
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mere work of chance. Thus in the Eddi 
the defcription of the Chaos ; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giant Ymcr ; 
that fleep during which a male and female 
fpring from his fides ; that race of the fons 
of the gods ; that deluge which only one 
man efcapes, with his family, by means of 
a bark ; that renewal of the world which 
fucceeds ; that firft man and firft woman 
created by the gods, and who receive from 
them life and motion : all this feems to be 
only remains of a more ancient and more 
general belief, which the Scythians carriecl 
with them when they retired into the 
North, and which they altered more flowly 
than . the other nations. One may difcover 
alfo in the .very nature of thefe alterations 
the fame ipirit of allegory, the fame defire 
of accounting for all the phasnomena of 
nature by fid:ions, which hath fuggefted to 
other nations the greateft part of the 
fables with which their theology is infedled. 
To conclude, the ftyle itfelf, in which the 
expreffions, one while fublime, one while 
extravagant and gigantic, are thrown toge-^ 
ther without art ; the littleneflTes that ac- 
company the moft magnificent defcriptions; 
the diforder of the narrative ; the uniform 
turn of fhe phrafes, confirms to all who 
read this work an idea of a>very remote 
antiquity, and a mocje of thinking and 

writing 
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writing peculiar to a fimple and grofd 
people^ who were unacquainted with any 
rules of compofition, and whofe vigorous 
imaglnation> defpifing or not knowing any 
rules of art> difplays itfctf in all the liberty 
axid energy of nature. 

It was thus the world was created ) or to 
exprefs it in a manner^ more conformable 
to the Celtic notions. It was thus that the 
ipatter already exifting but without order 
and without life, was animated and dif- 
pofed by , the Gods in the prefent ftate in 
which we behold it. I have already re- 
marked, that they were far from fuppofing 
that after it had received the firft motion 
from the hands of the Gods, the world 
continued to fubfift, and* to move indepen*- 
dent of its iirft movers. Perhaps no re- 
ligion ever attributed fo much to a divine 
providence as that of the northern nations. 
This doftrine ferved them for a key, as 
commodious, as it was univerfal, to un- 
lock jail the phaenomeha of nature without 
exception. The intelligencics united to 
different bodies, penetrated and moved 
them; and men needed not to look any 
farther than to them, to find the caufe of 
every thing they obferved in them* Thus 
entire nature animated and always moved 
imnaediately by one or more intelligent 
caufes, was in their iyftem n<?thing more 
Chap. VI. ^ ' rhan 
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than the drgan or inftrumfent of the iivU 
nity, and became a kind of book in which 
they thought they could read his IviH, in- 
clinations and defigns. Hence that weak- 
nefe formerly common to fo many n^Cibns^ 
and of which the traces ftill fubfift irt 
many places, that makes them regard a 
thoufand indifferent phaenomena, fuch as 
the quivering of leaves, the crackling and 
colour of flames, the fall of thunderbolts, 
the flight or finging of a bird, mens invo- 
luntary motions, their dreams and vifions, 
the movements of the pulfe, &c. as inti- 
mations which God gives to wife men, of 
his will. Hence came oracles, divinations, 
aufpices, prefages, and lots ; in a word all 
that rubbiih of dark fuperflitions, called at 
one time religion, at another magic, a 
fcience abfurd to the eyes of reafon, but 
fuitable to the impatience and reftleflliefs of 
our defires, and which only betrays the weak- 
nefs of human nature, in promifing to re- 
lieve it. Such notwithfltanding was the prin- 
cipal confcquence which the * Gothic' na- 
tions drew from the dodlrinc of a Divine 
Providence. The ancient Danes carried it 
to as extravagant a pitch as the reft, as will 
appear from what I fhall fay of their facri- 
fices and prelages, when I come to treat of 
their exterior worfhip. With refpeft to 
the moral precepts, we know very well that 

it 
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It hath ever been the failing of mankihd. td 
regard thefc as the leaft effei^tial part of re- 
ligion. When they admitted that conti- 
nual and immediate action of the divinity 
on all creatures^ the Scandinavians had 
thence concli^ded that it was impoflible 
for men to efFcd: any change in the courfe 
of things, or to refift the deftinies. The 
Stoics themfelves did not underfland this 
term in a more rigorous fenfe than the peo- 
ple of the North/ Nothing is more com- 
mon in the ancient Chronicles than to hear 
their warriours complaining that the defti- 
nies are inflexible, that they are unatirable 
and cannot be furmounted. We have feen 
above that they reckoned the Parcae or God- 
defle&of deftiny to be three in number, as 
Well as the Greeks ; and like them attri- 
buted to them the determination of all 
events. Every man had alfo his own de* 
ftiny, who affifted at the moment of his 
birth, and marked before hand the period 
of his days *. It is yet probable thdt they 
confidered Odin or the fupreme God, as the 
author and arbiter of the deftinies. Thii^ 

I 

* It is this doctrine of mances, as that of the an- - 
the ancient Celtic (and cient Romances, is found- 
northern) Mythology, ed on the Greek and Ro- 
which has produced all man Mythology. This 
theftoriesoffairies,andthe yrill appear more plainly 
toarvelloua of modern Ro- in the fequel of this work. 
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the Edda infinuates pretty cle^-ly^ when 
it tells us, that he hath eftablifhed from the 
beginning governors to regulate the defti* 
nies of mortals. One may cpnoerve wh^t 
impreiHon this dodrine muil have made 
upon men vsrho were naturally warlike* 
Recent examples have fhewn us, that it 
never fails among men to add ftrength to 
their ruling paffion, and to produce parti-^ 
cularly in fuch as love war, a blind temerity 
which knows neither meafure nor d^njer ** 
But to this unlucky prejudice the ancient 
inhabitants of the north added anothefi 
the effects of which were no lefs barbarous 2 
which was> that the term of a man's life 
might be prolonged, if any ond would put 
himfelf in hid place and die in his ftead« 
This was often praftifed when a: prinoe or 
illuftrious warrior was ready to pefifli by 
fome accident 5 Odin appealed by , fuch a 
facrifice^ and content to have d vidtimi 
revoked, they faid, the decree of the def-* 
tinies and lengthened the thread of his 
life whom they were fo defirous to fave. 

The other precepts of this rejigioti-f 
probably extended no farther than to be 
brave and intrepid in war, to ferve the 

♦ The author (I fup- Hiftory by Voltaire! 
fyofe) alludes to Charles f As among all the 

XII of Sweden : See his Celtic nations. Orig« 

Gods, 



Gofls> ^and to appeafc them By' iacrifioeSJ 
not to be unjuft, to fliow hofpitality to 
ftrangcrsjto keep their words inviolxbly, and 
to bc'iaithful to the marriage bed. There 
arc inany remarks; to l^e made upon the 
ienie in which thefe precepts wei-e taJsefr^ 
and upon the manner in which they wefe 
obfervcd ; but to* aroid repetitions^ ?I ihtfli 
tefervc themrffartheartide in which I fhafH 
treat of the Manners of the ancient Danes t 
There we ihall be bcft ahie to judges wh^ 
infloenoe t&eir religion had upozr thefe pe6^ 
.pie, artd by a natural circle^ thence focm tht 
tnoft' cxjaft idea sof' the ^irit of the felr- 
gion dtfeJf. It is hopw time to difcufs an- 
other x>£ 'its dodtrines, that ofjtheilate cff 
man lafti^r deatit^ and the : final defiiny df 
tke world he nowiahabits. 

*? There will connl* a time, fejrs^tfae Ed- 
da^, a barbarous :^, an age of the 
fword, whea iniquity (hall infeft the 
earth, :when brothers mall ilain themfdves 
with brothers blood, when fons *£hali be 
the ihurderers of 'their fathers, and f^-^ 

thdrs o3P their fqns^ jwhen inceil and adal^ 

» 

* See Mythoh 48* and . alfo the fragments cited 
4g. and the Poem of the by Bartholin* De Cauf, 
VoLUSPA towards the dontempt* a Dam Gen- 
end, as it- is ,found in tiU mortis. L. 2« c. 14* 
the Edit, of Refenius. See 

Vol. I. Chap. VL I 'J tery 
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^^ teryihallbecommon» when no man fliall 
** fpare his friend. Immediately fhall fuc* 

V ceed a deiblating winter ; the fnow ihall 
** fall from the four corners of the worlds 
f* the winds {hall blow with fury, the whole 
5< earth (hall be hard bound in ice. Three 
:** fuch winters (hall pafs away, without being 
'** fbf tened by one fummer. Then ihall fuc* 
y* ceed aftonifliing prodigies : Then ihall 
*' the monfters break their chains and ef** 
^< cape : the great Dragon ihall roll himielf 
^' in the ocean^ and with his motions the 
^* earth ihall be overflowed : the earth ihall 
** be ihaken ; the trees ihall be torn up by 
^* the roots ; the rocks ihall be daihed 
** againil each other. The Wolf Fenris, 

V broke loofe from his chains^ ihall open 
''his enormous mouth which reaches from 
'* heaven to earth ;. the fire ihall flaih out 
** from his eyes and noilrils ; he ihall devour 
^* the fun : and the great Dragon who fol- 
^* lows him, ihall vomit forth upon the 
*' waters and into the air, great torrents 
•* of venom. In this confuuon the ilars 
** ihall fly from their places, the heaven 
•** ihall cleave afunder, and the army of evil 
'•* Genii and Giants conduced by Sort ur 
*' (the black) and followed by Lokb, ihall 
** break in, to attack the gods. But He- 
■^* iMDAL the dodr-keeper of the Gods, 
'^ rifcs up, he founds his clanging trumpet; 

- '^ y *^ the 
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<f the Gods awake and aflemble ; the great 
** Afli-trce fhakes its branches j heaven and 
«^ earth are full of horror and affright. The 
•• Gods fly to arms ; the heroes place 
V thcmfelvcs in battle-array. Odin appears 
f • armed in his golden cafque and his re-» 
*^ iplendant cuirafs ; his vaft fcimetar is in 
5« his hands. He attacks the Wolf Fenris ; 
** he is devoured by him> and Fenris pe- 
** rifhes at the fame inftant. Thor is fuft 
** focated in the floods of venom which the 
** Dragon breathes forth as he expires* 
*^ Loke and Heimdal mutually kill each 
** other *. The fire confumes every 
Chap. VI. I z *^ thing, 

♦ It is very diiEcult to to have nothing in corn- 
comprehend why the mon with Odin. Tho 
Scandinavians malce their Stoics had probably the 
Gods to die thus, with- fame ideas : there is at 
out ever returning again leaft a very remarkable 
to life : For after the de- paflage of Seneca the tra-» 
feat of the threeprincipal gedian on this fubjeft. It* 
divinities, we fee an all- ;s where be defcribes that 
powerful Deity appear up- conflagration - which is to 
on t\ke ftage, who feems put an end to this world. 

Jam jam Icgibus obrutis 
Mundo cum veniet dies 
Auftralis po]us obruet 
Quicquid per Lybiam jacet, ice 
Arfious polus obruet 
Quicquid fubjacet axibu3. 
AmiiTum trepidus polo 
Titaa cxcutiet Hem* 
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♦* thing, arid the flame reaches np to neaven. 
** But preferitly after a new earth Iprings 
** forth from the bofom of the waves, 
•' adorned with green meadoWs ; the fields 
** there bring forth without culture, cala- 
*' mities are there unknown, a palace is 
** there raifed more fhining than the fun, 
*^ all covered with gold. This is the place 
*' that the juft will inhabit, and enjoy de- 
** lights for evermore. Then the power- 

** TUL, the VALIANT, he WHO GOVERNS 

** ALL THINGS, comes forth from his 
*' lofty abodes, to render divine juftice* 
•* He pronounces decrees. He eftablifhes 
** the facred deftiriies which fhall endure 
•' for ever. There is an abode remote from 

Coeli red;ia concidens 
Drtus atque obitus trahet 
Atque omnes pafiter Deos 
Perdet mors aligua, et Chaos 
Et mors et fata noviffima 
In fe conftituet fibi 
Quis mundum capiet Jociis.? 

So remarkable a confor* felves, ftrorigly prcjudiC-^ 

mity feems to fuppofe that ed as they were agair^ 

the two fyftems had one them : And it is very pro- 

eommon original, nor bable that more than one 

would it be aftonifhing if philofopher had picked 

they had. There were up among the Scythians* 

among the barbarous na- or Thracians, confider-' 

tions Sages of great repute, able information, efpeci- 

as is acknowledged by the ally with regard to reli-* 

Greeks and R omans them- gion aild morality* jjl Ed* 

" the 



*f thp,fun,- the ^ates of which /ace the 
*' North ; poifon rains there through a thou- 
^' fand openings : This pjace is all compofed 
** of the carcafles of Serpents : There run 
** certain torrents, in which are plunged 
*^ the perjurers, aflaffins^ and thofe who 
** feduce married women. A black, winged 
** Dragon flies inceflantly around, and de- 
** vours the bodies of the wretched who 
*' are there imprifoned/* 

Notwithftanding the obfcurities which 
are found in thefe defcriptions, we fee that 
it was a doftrine rendered facred by the re- 
ligion of the ancient Scandinavians, that 
the foul was immortal, and that there was a 
future ftate referved for men, either happy 
or miferable according to their behaviour here 
below. All the * Gothic and ' Celtic nations 
held the fame opinions, and it was upon 
thefe they founded the obligation of ferv- 
ing the Gods, and of being valiant in battle : 
But although the Greek and Latin hiftorians 
who have fpoke of this people, agree in at- 
tributing thefe notions to them, yet none of 
them have given any particular account of 
the nature of thefe doftrines; and one ought 
to regard in this refpe£l the Icelandic my- 
thology as a precious monument, without 
which we can know but very imperfedly 
this important part of the religion of our 
fathers. I muft here facrifice to brevity 

Chap. Vt. 1 3 . many 



many rcficdions, which the piSurc I have 
here copied from thence, naturally prc- 
ients to the mind. Many in particular 
would ari]fe on the furprizing conformity 
that there is between feveral of the fore- 
going ftrokes, and thofe employed in the 
gofpel to defcribe the lame thing. A con- 
formity fo remarkable that one fhould be 
tempted to attribute it to the indilcreet zeal 
of the Chriftian writer who compiled this 
mythology, if the Edda alone had tranf- 
mitted to us this prophecy concerning the 
laft ages of the world, and if we did not 
find it with the fame circumftances in the 
VoLUSPA, a poem of greater antiquity, 
and in which nothing can be difcovered that 
has an air of interpolation, or forgery. 

One remark however ought not to be 
omitted, which is, that this mythology cx- 
prefly diftinguilhes Two different abodes 
for the happy, and as many for the culp- 
able : Which is what feveral authors who 
have writ of the ancient religion of Eu- 
rope, have not fufficiently attended to. The 
iirft of thefe abodes was the palace of OdiiT 
named Valhalla, where that God re- 
ceived all fuch as died in a violent manner, 
from the beginning to the end of the world, 
.that is, to the time of that univerfal defo- 
jation of nature which was to be followed 
by a new creation, and what they called 

R A- 



RaonarockuRi or the Twilight of the 
Gods. The fecond, which after the reno- 
vation of all things was to be their eternal 
abode, was named Gimle, that is, the 
Palace covered with Gold, the defcription 
of which we have feen above, where the 
juft were to enjoy delights for ever. It was 
the fame as tp the place of punifhments ; 
they diftinguifhed two of thofe, of which 
the firft named Niflheim*", was only to 
continue to the renqvation of the world, 
and the fecond that fucceedcd it, was to 
endure forever. Thislaft was named Nas- 
T R OND -f* ; and we have feen in the defcrip- 
tion of the end of the world, what idea 
was entertained of it by the ancient Danes. 
With regard to the two firft places, the 
Valhalla andNiFLHEiM, tney are not 
only diftinguifhed from the others, in being 
only to endure till the conflagration of the 
world, but alfo in that they feem rather in- 
tended to reward violence than virtue, and 
rather to ftifle all the focial aflfedlions than to 
deter men from crimes. Thofe only, whofe 
blood had been fhed in battle, might afpire 
to the pleafures which Odin prepared for 
them in Valhalla. The pleafures which 
they expefted after death, fliew us plainly 

♦ This word fignifies and Heim home, 
the Abode of the wicked, + The ihorc of the 
from the ifland Ni/l evil, dead. 
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enough .what they relifhed during Jife, 
'* The heroes, fays the Edda *, who are re- 
*^ ceived into the palace of Odin, have 
*^ every day the pleafure of arming them- 
•* fclves, of paffing in review, of ranging 
'* themfelves in order of battle, and of 
** cutting one another in pieces ; but as foon 
<* as the hour of repaft approaches, they 
** return on horfeback all fafe and found 
♦* back to the Hall of Odin, and fall to eat- 
*' ing and drinking. Though the number 
** of them cannot be counted, the flefh of 
*[ the boarSERiMNERis fufficientfor them 
*/ all ; every day it is ferved up at table, and 
every day it is renewed again intire : their 
beverage is beer and mead ; one ilngle 
^^ goat, whofe milk is excellent mead, fur- 
^* niflies enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
♦* all the heroes : their cups are the fkulls of 
** enemies they have flain. Odin alone, 
*« who fits at a table by himfelf, drinks 
•' wine for his entire liquor. A crowd of 
** virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
•* fill their cups as fafi: as they empty them." 
Such was that happy ftate, the bare hope 
of which rendered all the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe intrepid, and which made 
them not only to defy, but even feek with 
ardor the moft cruel deaths. Accordingly 

♦ JkJd^ Iceland, Mythol, 31, 33, 34, 3S. '^ 
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KJDg Regner Lodbrog * when he was going 
to die, far from uttering groans, or form- 
ing complaints, exprefled his joy by thefe 
verfes. ** We • are' cut to . pieces with 
f fwords ; but this fills me with joy, when 
^ I think of the feaft that is preparing for 

* me in Odin's palace. Quickly, quickly 
5 feated in the fplendid habitation of the 

* Gods, we fhaU drink beer out of the 

* fkuUs of our enemies, A brave man fears 

* not to die. I fhall utter no timorous 

* words as I enter the Hall of Odin/* 
This fanatic hope derived additional force 
from the. ignominy affixed to every kind of 
death but fuch as was of a violent iiature» 
^nd from the fear of being fent after fuch 
an exit into Niflheim. This was a place 
confifting of nine worlds, referved for thofe 
that died of difeafe or old age. Hela or 
death, there exercifed her defpotic power 5 
her palace was Anguish ; her table Fa-^ 
mine; her waiters were Expectation 
and DfiLAY ; the threshold of her door, 
was Precipice ; her bed Leanness : (he 
was livid and ghaftly pale j and her very 
looks infpired horror. 

After this defcription of the religion of 
the Scandinavians, can we be furprized 

* See *> Five Pieces of Lond. 1763. 8vo. — Olaii 
*^ Runic Poetry, tranfl^- Wormii Literatur. Riui« 
^< tM from the Iqelandic, a4 ^c, 
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that they jfliould make war their only bu^ 
finefs, and carry their valour to the utmoft 
excefles of fanaticifm. Such alfo will be 
the features which I (hall moft frequently 
have occafion to prefent, when I come to 
give a piiSkure of their manners : there the 
influence of a do(3xine fo pernicious will he 
felt in its utmoft extent. But juftice obliges 
me to obferve here, that the reproach ari- 
ling from it does not afFedt the ancient in- 
habitants of the North more, than thofe of 
all Europe in general, unlefs it be that they 
continued to deferve it longer. However 
ftrange to a man who reafons coolly may 
appear the madnefs of making war habitu-' 
ally, for the fake of war itfelf : it muft not- 
withftanding be allowed, that this hath 
been for a mcceffion of ages the favourite 
paflion of all thofe nations at prefent fo po- 
lite ; and it is but, as it were, ^ of yeftcrday 
that they began to be fenfiblc of the value 
of peace, of the cultivation of arts, and of 
a government favourable to induftry. The 
farther we look back towards their infancy, 
the more we fee them occupied in war, di- 
vided among themfclves, cruelly bent on 
the deftrudtion of each other, by a fpirif of 
revenge, idlenefs and fanaticifm. There 
was a time when the whole face of Europe 
prcfented the fame fpedtacle as the foreft» 
of America 5 vi^. a thoufand little wandering 

*• nations* 
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tiatlons, without cities or towns, or agrl* 
culture, or arts ; having nothing to fubfifl: 
on but a few herds, wild fruits and pillage,, 
harraffing themfelves inceflantly by inroads 
and attacks, fome times conquering, fome- 
times conquered, often totally overthrown 
and deftroycd. The fame caufcs every 
where produce the fame effects : a favage 
life neceffarily produces cruelty and in- 
juilice ; difquiet, idlenefs and envy natu- 
rally lead to violence, and the defire of ra- 
pine and mifchief. The fear of death is 
no reftraint when life has no comfort. 
What evidently proves the unhappinefs of 
thofb nations who live in fuch a ilate as 
this, is the facility with which they throw 
their lives away. The pleafure arifing from 
property, from fentiment and knowledge, 
the fruits of induftry, laws and arts, by 
foftening life and endearing it to us, can 
alone give us arelifh for peace and juftice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

4 

0f tie exterior worjhip and religious cer^ 
monies of the^ northern nations. 

N laying topen the principal dodlrines of 
.the anciew Danes, I have already had 
'equent occafion to remark their confor- 
mity with thofe of the other ' Gothic and ' 
Celtic nations of Europe. The f^me con- 
formity is obfervahle in the worfhip which 
they paid fhe Deity ; and one may prefume 
that it would appear ftill greater ii it were 
eaiy to purfue with exaiSnefs, the hiftpry 
of that religion through its feveral ftages of 
purity and alteration. Thus, for inftance, 
it is eafy to comprehend why the ancient 
Danes made ufe of temples ; although, on 
the other hand, it is very certain, that the 
ufe of them was profcribed by the primitive 
religion, which taught that it was ofFenfive 
to the gods to pretend to inclofc them with- 
in the circuit of walls ; and that men 
thereby checked and reftrained their adion. 
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^hich is to penetrate all creatures freely in 
drder to fapport them in being. There wa0 
doubtlefs a time, when the Danes, admitting 
the lame dodlrine^worfhipped their divinities 
only ii) open air, and either knew not or 
approved not of the ufe of temples. Al- 
thoogh we want the greateft part of the 
monunSerits which might inftrud: lis con- 
cerning l!hat ftagc of their religion^ ^hfc 
traces of it are not yet entirely deftroyed. 
We fiild at this day here and there ih Den- 
mark, Sweden, arid Norway, in the middle • 
of a plkin, -or upon fome little hill, altars, 
around Which they aflembled to offer facr^- 
fices aild to afEft at other* religious cere- 
monies. The greateft part of thefe altars 
are raifed upon a little hill, either natural 
or artificial. Three long pieces of rock fet 
upright ferve for bafis to a great flat ftone, 
which forms the table of the altar. There 
is comiribnly a pretty large caVity under 
this dtar, which might be intended to re- 
ceive the blood of the vidlims ; and they 
never fail to find ftones for ftrikirig fire 
fcattered round it ; for no other fire, but 
fuch as was ftruck forth with a flint, wa& 
pure enough for fo holy a purpofe. Some- 
times thefe rural altars are conftrudled in a 
more magnificent manner ^ a double range 
of enormous ftones furround the altar and 
the little hill on which it is erefted. In 
Chap. VIL Zealand 
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Zealand we fee one of this kind * ; which 
is formed of ftones of a prodigious m'agni- 
tude. Men would even now be afraid to 
undertake fuch a work^ notwithftanding all 
the affiftance of the mechanic powers 
which in thofe times they wanted. What 
redoubles the aftonifhment is, that flones 
of that fizp are rarely to be ieen throughout 
;the ifland, and that they muft have been 
brought from a great diftance. What lar 
bour, time and fweat then mufl have been 
beftowed upon thefe vaft rude monuments, 
which are unhappily more durable than 
thofe of the fine arts ? But men in all 
ages have been perfuaded, that they 
could not pay greater honour to the 
Deity, than by making for him (if I may 
fo cxprefs it) a kind of ftrong bulwarks j 
in executing prodigies of labour ; in confer 
crating to him immenfe riches. The fa- 
crifice of whatever is vicious in our paffions, 
which he only requires of us for pur own 
happinefs, is always the laft thing that ijs 
thought of to offer to him, becaufe it is 
perhaps what is after all the moft difficult. 
At Ephefus they difplayed their devotion, 
by laying out upon one fingle temple all tlje 
treafures of Greece and Afia. The. Goths, 
.whofe bodily ftrength was all their riches, 

* Vide Olai Wortnii Monum* Danic* 

• • • . 
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fliewed their zeal by rolling enormbtw 
rocks to the fummits of hills* 

In fome places of Norway, are found 
grottos, which have alfo been employed for 
religious ufes. Some of them have been 
cut with incredible pains in the hardqft 
iocks; others are formed of prodigious 
ftones brought near and combined together 
with a force no lefs furprizing*. 

By degrees, as the Scandinavians formed 
new intercourfes and connedions with the 
other nations of Europe, whether by the 
expeditions they undertook^ or by the fo- 
reign colonics which came to eftablifh 
themfelves among them, their religion, 
changing by degrees, tolerated infenfibly 
temples and idols, and at length adopted 
them without referve. The three principal 
nations of Scandinavia ^f- vied with each 
. other in erefting temples, but none were 
more famous than that df Upfal in Swe- 
: den. It glittered on all fides with gold. 
A chain of the fame metal (or at leaft 
gilded) ran round the roof, although the 
; circumference was not lefs than nine hun- 
; dred ells. Hacon earl of Norway had 
; built one near Drontheim, which was not 

. inferior to that of Upfal. When Olaas 

» 

* Worm. Monum. Danic. lib. i. p. 6. 
t Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

_ .Ch«p.VIL kfng^ 
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king of Norway introduced the Chriftlan 
faith into that country, he caufed thkf 
temple to be razed to the ground, and 
broke to pieces the idols it contained*: 
They found there great riches, and parti* 
cularly a ring of gold of great value. Ice* 
land had a]£) its temples, and the chvo^ 
nicies of that country fpeak with admira-* 
tion of two efpecially, one fituate in thenc»lii 
of the ifland, the other in the fbuth. In 
each of thefe temples, *' there was," fays 
an author of that country*, « a private 
** chapel, which was regarded as a holy 
** place : There they placed the idols upon 
*^ a kind of altar, around which they 
** ranged the vi<flims that were to be 
** offered up. Another altar flood oppo« 
** fite to it, plated with iron, in order that 
** the fire wnich was to burn there perpe- 
*' tually, fliould not damage it : Upon this 
" altar was placed a vafe of brafs, in which 
** they received the blood of the vi<ftims : 
" Befide it ftood a brufli which they made 
** ufe of to fprinkle the blood upon the by- 
«* (landers. Thei:e hung up likewife a 
" great filver ring which they ilained with 
** blood, and which whoever took an oath 
*^ on any occafion was required to bold 
*^ in his hand. In onjB of thefe temples, 

* Vid# Arngrim. Jon. Cijrmogxa, 

** there 



^^ tiic^c was alfo near the chapel a cieep 
*^ pit or well, ihlo which they caft the 

When Denmark had embraced the Chri-^ 
itian faith, they applied themfelves with as 
much zeal to deftroy thefe temples, as they 
had a little before to ferve their falfc gods 
in them, Iri a ihort time they were all 
razed to the ground, and the very remem- 
brance of the places where they flood was 
totally loA. But the altars that airie very 
often found fcattered upon the mountains 
and in the woods, teftify at this day, that 
the ancient Danes were not lefs attached to 
this mode of worfhip than the other nor- 
thern nations. 

All the godiB whoffe names t have enu- 
hieraled, and many others of inferior note, 
^vere worshipped and invoked by the 
iahcient Scandinavians, but not all in the 
fame manner, ndr on the fame account* 
^he great temple of tJpfal feemed to be 
J)artieularly eoiuecrated to the three fupc- 
rior deities, and each of them was charac- 
terized by fome particular fymbol. Odin 
was reprefented holding a fword in his 
hand: Thor flood at the left hand of 
Odin, with a crown upon his head, a 
fceptre in one hand, and a club in the 
other. Sometimes they painted him on a 
chariot, drawn by two he-goats of wood. 
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With a filv^r bridle, and his head fur- 
rounded with ftars. Frixijoa ftood at theleft 
hand of Thor j (he was reprefcnted of both 
fexes (as an hermaphrpdite) and with di- 
vers other attributes, which charafterized 
the goddefs of plefifure. Odin was in- 
voked as -the god df battles and yidtery. 
Thor, as the governor of the feafons, who 
difpenfcd rains, dry w^eather and fertility. 
Frigga as the goddefs of pleafures, of love 
and marriage. I do not here enter into a 
minute account of the vrorfhip rendered to 
the other gods r That which was paid to the 
three fuperior deities confifted principally 
in facrifices, and deferves to be defcribed 
more at large. 

There were three great religious fcftivals 
in the year. The firft wa's celebrated at ths 
winter folfticc. They called the night on 
whichitwasobferved,thcMoTHER-NiGHT, 
as that which produced all the reft : and this 
epoch was rendered the more remarkable as 
they dated from thence the beginning of the 
year, v^hich among the northern nations 
was computed from one winter folftice to 
another, as the month was from one new 
moon to the next. This feaft which was 

very cpnfiderable, was named Iuul "*, and 

• 

* Hence is derived the old name for Chriftmas. 
word- Yeol or Yule, Vide Junii iUymolog. 
['Ang* Sax, Eeol^J.the- , Anglican. 7'. 
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i was jcdlebmted iuiJlrodaufa of "iZttORy J* *fcci . 
fun, in! otdcr ito lohtgijiii pl-ofiiiott«' yeafj 
• anA. : frukfol iScafods r i : S^ctlfich; ^^ foaftihg, 
. idadces^: nodtbmal :s^&aAAiesi kti&^ tife de« 
J t uflaift radong of a nDcnft A^o\nWjo^,wtfrc 
. ttea lamlbnzed 1^ gertftral iiiafeg^ : 

' Thefe mrfwered- to > the SatorHttMa of "^ the 
.Roaiansy laad xwardi fca grdat'-\*sttfttte' rt- 
: XJCwed-aifieTwards toiategf*hte:pe<^e?iC)h o^- 
cafcn.of the fealbaf thriftni^ l-5fei3 ft- 
coiia fcftival -was xiiiMtutcd .'irt'ihi^i?f';6f 
jrfieeahh.lor of tt^e:^^^^^ 
JFjtiG'GA, to requeft'df 9i«f ]ile2tfu*ft^^fr\aft- 
fuincfs, and viftbry : . And il Wasvfii^eii' at 
the firft qnartar of tte fetoiid m<x>tt 'of the 
year. Thb thirdy wHicH feemsvto liaife 
.been the inofl cbhfideribfe ii$ a;n^i^( dmes^ 
was mftitnted ialaoTaodp '^^^ w^s 

.celefaui^lbdi^at the be^innihg df the ^ring^ 
in, order' io welcome m tKjit pleafaiit feafoii, 
and d|iecially to oKtaki of the god'df baf tl(^ 
iliappy %:ce& in their projected ^:ftpedKtiOfli. 
•There 'iw^rc alfo fotiie feafts in Hotjour of 
. the other gods, ind they were ' often- mul^ 
-tiplied oo bccafion of p&rticokr^+^tSi - 
In the earlieft ages the oftfefiiigs 'werfc 
£mpiei and fuch a6 (hepherds at^d-fuft'ics 
could prefent. They loaded the altars of the 
^ods with the firft fruits of their crops, and 
.the choicefl: produds of the earth : After- 
wards they facrificed animals. They offered ^ 
■ Chap. VII. K 2 ' : to 



to Thpr, ddf ing thr feaH: of lavht £at oxen 
^ and horfcs; to Frigga'thelargcft' hog they 
could get* ; to Qdin faorfes, dogs^ and fal- 
coqSj iomctimcs cocks, ^ and a £at bull. 
Whea they had cmcc hud it down as a 
principle that the. efFuifioh of the blood of 
thele afiimals appeafed the anger of the 
. gods, and that their juftice turned afide up- 
on the vi^ms tholb. ftrokes which were 
deflined |br tntn ; their great care then 
was for nothing more than to conciliate 
their favour by fo ^afy a method. . It is the 
natpr^ of violent defires and excefliTe fear 
to know no bounds, and therefore when 
they \yould afk for any favour which they 
ardently wifhed for, or would deprecate 
fome public calaniity which they feared, 
, the blood of animals was not deemed a price 
^fufficxerjt, but they began to .fKctl that of 
men. Jt is probable that this barbarous 
.pradlice was formerly almoft univerfal, and 
that it is. of a very remote antiquity: It 
was not. entirely abolifhed among the nor- 
thern nations till towards the ninth century, 
becaufe before that time they had not re- 
ceived the light of the gofpel, and were ig- 
norant of thofe arts which had fbftened 

- * MairetnDeHm'Venefan^ tionisy formas aprorum ge^ 
tur MJlii : infigm fuperjii^ Jiant, Tacit. Garni, c.45. 
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the ferocity of the Romans and Greeks* 
whilft they were ftill pagans. 

The appointed time for thcfe facrifices 
was always determined by another Tuper^ 
fHtious Opinion which made the northern ^ 
nations regard the number Three as facred 
and particularly dear to the gods. Thus in 
every ninth month they renewed this bloody 
ceremony, which was to laft nine days, 
and every day they offered up nine living 
viftims whether men or animals. But the 
moft foletnn facrifices were thofe which 
were offered at Upfal in Sweden everyninth 
year. Then the king, the fenate, and all 
the citizens of any diftindtion, were obliged 
to. appear in perfbn, and to bring offerings, 
which were placed in the great temple de- 
icribed above. Thofe vvho could not come 
themlelves, fent their prefents by others, or 
paid the value in money to priefls whofe 
bufinefs it was to receive the offerings. 
Strangers flocked there in crowds from all 
parts; and none were excluded except 
tho& whofe honour had fuffered fonie 
ftain, and efpecially fuch as had been ac- 
cufed of cowardice. Then thejr chofc 
among the captives in time of war, and 
among the flaves* in time of peace, nine 
perfons tg be facrificed : The choice was 
partly r?gylated hy the opinion of the by- 
ftanders, and partly by lot. The wretches upon 

Chap. Vllt K 3 whoox 
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nvhoin the. lot fell, were tre^Hedxyith.fuch 
honours by all the a^embly» ^«y /were 
fo overwhelmed with irareiTes for ,th^' pre- 
fent, and with proniifc^ for the life to 
come^ that they ^n^tit&cs co(^ra|idated 
themfelves on their deftiny. But they, did 
not always iacrifice fuch mean peribns ; Itk 
great calamities, in u prefling f^^ine for 
example, ]^ the |)eopl& thought. they had 
^me pretext to io^ute the catufe of it to 
their kingy they even faerificed him with- 
out hefitation, as the highefl price with 
which they could porchafe the divine fa- 
vour. In this manner the firft king * qf 
Vermland was burnt in honour of Odin 
to put an end to a great dearth ; as we read 
in the hiftory of Norway. The kijtigs, in 
their turn, did not fpare the blood of 
their fubjeds ; and many of them even ftied 
that of their children, Hacon, king of 
Norway, offered his fon in facrifice, to ob- 
tain, of Odin the vi<So?y over his enemy 
Harald 'f. Aune, king* of Sweden, devoted 
to Qdirr the blood of his nine fons, to^pre- 
vail on that god to, prolong his \i{^ J^ The 
ancient hiftory of the North abQutids in fi- 

* .This was a petty f Saxo Grifmn^t* Jib, 

king of a province of x. 

Sweden. Sec Wormiiis, * if Worm. Monum. 

in Monum. Dan* p. 25, Dank. lib. i.^ p, 28* 
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ttiilar examples. Thefe abominable facri- 
fices were accompanied with various cere- 
monies. When the yidtim was chofen, 
they conduced him towards the altar where 
the facred fire was kept burning night and 
day: It was furrounded with all forts of 
iron and brazen veflels : Among them one 
was diftinguiflied from the reft by its fu- 
perior fize } in this they received the 
mood of the vidims. When they offered 
up animals, they fpeedily killed them at the 
foot of the altar ; then they opened their 
<:ntrails to draw auguries from them, as 
among the Romans ; afterwards they dreifed 
the flefti to be ferved up in a feail prepared 
for the afTembly. Even horfe-fleflx was 
not reje<5ed, and the grandees often eat of 
it as well as the people* But when they 
were difpofed to facrifice men, thofe whom 
they pitched upon were laid upon a great 
ftone,. wbere they were inftantly cither 
ftrangled or knoeked on the head. Some- 
times they let out the blood ; for no pre- 
sage was more refpe£ted than that which 
they drew from the greater or lefs degree 
of impetuofity with which the blood guflied 
forth. Hence the priefts inferred what 
fuccefs would attend the enterprise which 
was the o5je<fl of their facrifice. They alfo 
opened the body to read in the entrails, 
and efpecially in the heart, the will of the 
Chap; VIl^ K 4 $od$, 
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godSf and the good or ill fortune th^t wa| 
impending. The bodies were afterward^ 
bumtf or fufpended in a &crcd grove near 
the temple. Part of the blood was 
fprinkled upon the people, part of it upoq 
the facred grove ; with the fame they alfo 
bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, 
the benches and walls of the temple both 
within and without. 

Sometimes theie facrifices were per- 
formed in anpther manner*. There was 
a deep well in the neighbourhood of the 
temple: The choien perfbn was thrown 
lieadlong in ; pommonlv in honour of 
CoYA or the Earth. It he went at once 
to the bottom, the victim had proved 
agreeable to the goddefs, and (he had re- 
ceived it ; If it fwam a long tiine upon the 
furface, flie refiifed it* and it was hung up 
in a fkcred forpft, Near the teinnle of XJp- 
ial, there wa^ a grove of this fort, of which 
every tree and every leaf was regarded as 
the rnoft lacred thing in the world. This, 
yrhich was named OpiN's Grove> was fujl 

of the hpdies of men and animals who had 

. '^ ...» » . . . .« 

been facrificpd. They afterwards took theni 
(iown to burn them in honour of Thor or 
%h^ fun : And they had no dqubt that the 
holocauft had pr6ye4 agreeable^ when the 

t Sec Arngrim. Jonas in Crymogaea. lib,* i. 
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(moke a(cended very high^ Iq whatever 
manner tjjey immolated men, the prieft al* 
ways took Care in ponfecr^ting the yiftini 
to pronounce ecrtain words, as, *^ I devote 
^y thee to 0dm." . *^ I fend thee to Odin/' 
Or, " I devoje thee for a good harveft 5 
^* for the return of a fruitful feafon/* The 
jperemony' concluded with feaftings, in 
which they displayed all the magnificence 
known in thofe times, They drank im-p 
moderately; the kings and chief lords 
drank firft, healths in honour of the gods ; 
Every one drank afterwards, making fome 
yow or prayer to the god whom they 
named* Hence caxjie that cuftom among 
the firf^ Chriftians in Germany and the 
North, of drinking to the health of our 
Saviour, the apoftles, and the feints ; A cuf- 
jooi which the chiireh was often obliged to 
^Qlerate. The licentioufnefs of thefe feaft? 
gt length incrcafed to fuch 9 pitch, as to be- 
come naerp bacph^nalian pieetings, where, 
to the found of barbarous mufic, amidft 
jChouts^ dancing and indecent geftures, {q 
paany unfeenaly adlions were committed^ 
that' the wifeft m^n refufed to afliil: at 
^hem. 

The fame kinds of facrifices were of- 
fered, though perhaps with Icfs iplendor, 
in Denmark^ Norway and Iceland. Le|r 
ps hear on this fubie(ft an hiflorian of (he 

phap* yi|, eleventh 
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eleventh century, Dithmar bifliop of Merfe- 
burg *. •' There is/' fays he, «r iti Zea- 
land a place which is the capital of 
Denmark, naihed Lederun (this is now 
Lethfa or Leyre, of which I (hall fpeak 
herpafter). At this place, every nine 
years, in the month of Januaty, the 
Danes flock together in cttowds, and 
offer to their gods ninety liine fnen, as 
many horfes, dogs and cocfts, . with the 
certain hope of appeafing the gods by 
thefe Vidlims." Dudo of St^Quentin, a 
French hiftorian, attributes the fame prac- 
tice to the Normatis Or Norwegi^s -f- : But 
he informs us, that it was in hoAour of 
Thor that thefe facrifices were made. 
Arngrind Jonas, an Icelandic authdf who 
hath writ with great learning upon the an- 
Itiquities of his nation if, remarks, that 
there were formerly in Iceland, tw6 tem- 
jples in which they offered up human vic- 
tims, and a famous pit or well in which 
they were thrown headlong. There are 
ftill in Frierfand, and in feveral places of 
Germany, altars compofed of fuch large 
ftones that they could neither be deftroyed 
by the ravages of time, nor by the zeal of 



* DitKm. Mcrfeburg. J J. Arngr. Ciymog. 
Chrooic. lib. i. p. 12. lib. i. c. 7. 

" -f- Dudo Quint, fubinit. 
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thb firft 66mtfts to Ghnftianiiy. Thefe al- 
tiurs, according to the tradition of the inha* 
bitant»y ftad the reports of creditable hiik>- 
sianSi have ferved for the iame horrid pnr- 
pofcs*. The Qalils for a long time drered 
men, to tbeir fyipicmt god £sus» or Tev- 
TAT'fr. ' The ftpft ifahabitants d£. Italy, 
and SWj/ the Bcitoos^ the Phenicians, 
the Cairtbagifiiams, and all the nations we 
know of in Europe and Aiia> have been 
x^overed with the fame reproach . And can 
we wonder at it ? Eviry tiatioa buried ia 
igmbrance .rtluft infevitably fall into error, 
and from thence into fanaticifin and cru- 
elty; ' Men are born furroundcd with darf- 
gersaod crBsi at the fame time that th^ 
are wcakufad naked. If^ as they grow t^ 
to minltoodf the arts of civil life and the 
fecufily of taws do not di^rfe their fears, 
fbften their di^^ofitions, and diffufe through 
.their iBxnds^ cahnnefs moderation and the 
focial affedions, they become a prey to a 
thonfind • gloomy terrbrs^ whidi faint 
Out. all nannm to them a& fuli of dan- 
gers and enemies, and keep them perpe- 
tually «ined wi^ ferocity and diftruft. 
Hencerthat tbirft of revienge and ddiftrudioin 
whic& harbaibus nations cannot ky ^dide : 

» 

* Ubbo Enimius Hift. thinks was the &me as 
fjif. libii^p^2j. Odin. T« 

t This our Author 
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Hence that impious prejudice which makes 
them imagine the gods to be as fanguinary 
as themielves* It is the unhappineis of our 
nature, that ignorance fusgefts fear, and 
fear cruelty. They muft merefore be very 
little acquaintecl with human nature, and 
itill lefs ib. with hiftoiy, who place the 
golden age of any people in the age of its 
poverty and ignorance. It is fo true that 
men are every where alike in this refpeA, 
that nations who have never had any com- 
merce with thofc of Europe, have run into 
the fame excefles with equal fury. The 
Peruvians anciently offered human facri- 
iices. The Mexicans once offered up to 
their gods, upon one fingle occaiion, five 
thoufand priibners of war. Multitudes of 
people, half-unknown and wandering in 
the deferts of Afric or forefts of America, 
do to this day dcftroy each other, from the 
iame principles and with the fame blind 
fury. 

The priefts of thcfe inhuman Gods were 
called Drottes, a name which probably 
anfwers to the Gallic word Druids : They 
were alfo frequently ilyled Prophets, Wile 
f Men,. Divine Men. At Upfal each of 
the three fupcrior deities had their ref- 
pedive priefts, the principal of whom to 
the number of twelve, prefided over the 
jStcrificcs, and exercifed ao unlimited au- 
thority 
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fhority over every thing which fcemed to 
have connection with religion. The refpedt 
fhown them was fuitable to diis authority^ 
Sprung for the moft part from the fame fa- 
mily*, likethofc of the Jews, they jperfiiadecj 
the people that this family had God himfelf 
for its founder. They often united the prieft- 
hood and the fovereignty in their own per- 
fbns, after the example of Odin their legifla* 
tor. And it was in confequence of that cuf^ 
tom that in later times kings flill performed 
fome fundtions of the prieflhood, or fet apart 
their children for an office fo highly revered. 
The goddefs Frigga was ufudly fcrved by 
kings daughters whom they called Pro- 
phetesses and Goddesses; thefe pro- 
nounced oracles, devoted themfelves to per* 
petual virginity, and kept up the facred fire 
in her temple. 'Tacitus informs us, that 
among the Germans the power of inflidting 
pains and penalties, of flriking, and bind- 
ing a criminal was vcfled in the priefts alone. 
And thefe men fb haughty, who thought 
themfelves difhonoured if they did not re- 
venge the flightefl offence, would trembling 
fubmit to blows and even death itfelf from 

♦ Among the northern with the care of the tern- 
nations, fays Diodorus pies, and the worfliip of 
Siculus, afamilyis charg- the gods. Hift. lib. iu 
*cd (frohi father to fon) c, 47* 
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^e hand of the pontiff^ whom they took 
for the iaftrument of m axigry deity *• In 
fhort, the credulity of the people, a^ the 
craft and prefumption of the j^ieft went fa 
far, that thefe pretended interpreters of the 
pivine WiU dared even to demand, in the 
Hai^e of he^^ven, the blood of kings them^ 
felye$ ; and they obtaix^ed it. Tp Aicceed 
)n this, it was only requifite for thena to 
avail themiblv.es o£ thofe times of calami;^^ 
when the people^ 4^&rz&cd wi;^ ibrrow 
and fear, lay their xnin4s open to the moft 
Iforrid imprefiions. At thofe tinies, while 
the- prince was (laughtered a^ one of the 
altars of the gods ; the others were covered 
)vith offerings, which were heaped up oa 
$11 fidss for their qiiniilers. 

I have already obferved, that the anci^U: 
religion of the norjthern nations f- niade the 
deity to interpoi]b in the moft indifierent 
i^ents^ as well as tJUe mofl confiderable ^ 
and they only confidered th^ elements, aa 
fo many organs by which be m^iufefled 
his will and his refolves. This cf^inioa 
once admitted, interefl or fuperftitio^ 
quickly drew from thence a con^quence 
natural enough : namely, that by fludying 

* Neque animadvert ere^ velut Deo imperante. Ta- 

neque vincire^ neque verbe^ cit. Germ. 
rare niji' facer do'tibus per- f Celtic nations. O- 

mijfum^ non ducis jujjiiy fed rig/ 

with 
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With ewe the phaepomena of nature, or, 
to fpeak in, the fpirit; of that religion, the 
yifible ^<3:i6^^s of that unfeen deity, mc;n 
might eome tp know his will, inclinations, 
ana defires ; in one word, they entered into 
a kind of commerce with nixn; oracles, 
auguries, divinations, and a tboufand prac- 
tices of that kind quickly fprung up i|i 
crowds,, from this erroneous principle. Ac- 
cordihgjy in all our aiicieijt fables and chro- 
j)ioles, we fee the northern nations extremely 
attached to. jhis v^in, fcience. They haa 
oracles Uke the people of Italy and Qreeq?, 
and thefe oracles were not leis revpred, oqr 
lefs famous than theirs* . It wa? generally 
believed either that the gods and goddeffes, 
or, more commonly, that the three doftinies 
whofc n^mes I have given clfewhere, de- 
livered out thefe oracles in their temples* 
That of Upfal was as famous fpr its ora- 
cles ^s its facrifices- There were alfo 
celebrated ones in Dalia, a province of 
Swpden-finr Norway and Denmark. " It 
«' was," fays Saxo the Grammarian^ ** .a 
** cuilom with the ancient Danes to con- 
^* fult the oracles of the Parcae, concerning 
. ** the future deftiny of children newly 
*' born. Accordingly Fridleif being de- 
•' lirous to know that of his fon Olaus, 
^* entered into the temple of the gods to 
*• pray ; ahd being introduced into the 
Chap. VII. ** fan(^uary. 
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^' kh&tnity, he faw three gdddA&S uffdfi 
** fo many feats. iThe firft, who was of i 
•* beneficent nature, granted th6 infant 
** beauty and the gift of bleafing. The 
** fecond gave hito a lioble heart. But 
the third, who was envious and fpitefut^ 
to fpoil the work of her lifters, im- 
** printed on him the ftaiii of tovetoiilhels.'* 
It fhould feem that the idols or flatue^ 
themfelves of the gods aild gbddefles de- 
livered thefe oracles vhd "uoce. In an ancient 
Icelandic chronicle we read of bne Indrid^ 
mrho went from home to wait for Thof- 
ftein his enemy. " Thorftein,^ fays the 
'author, " upon his arrival, entered into 
' •* the temple. In it was a ftone (cut pro- 
*« bably into a ftatue) which he had beefi 
•^' accuftomed to worfhip; he proftrated 
«^ himfelf before it, and prayed to it (to 
«* infdriti him of his deftiny). Indrid, 
«* who flood without, heard the ftone 
*' chaunt forth thefe verfes. " It is for the 
lafttime, it is with feet drawittg neat 
to the grave, that thou art come to this 
pkce : For it is moft certain, that before 
" the fun arifeth, the valiant Indrid fhall 
** make thee feel his hatred */' The 
people perfuaded themfelves fometriftes that 
thefe idols anfwef ed by a geftuf6 6r a nod 

* HolmVcria faga apud Bartholin, lib. iiii c, ii^ 

of 






bf the head, which . fignlfied that they 
jhearkened to the prayers of their fuppli- 
carits. Thus in the hiftofy of Olave Tryg- 
gefbn king df Norway, we lee a lord 
iiatned Hacoh, who enters into a temple, 
and proftrates; himfelf before an idol which 
held in its hand a great bracelet of gold. 
Hacori,^ adds the hlftofiari^ eaitily conceiv- 
ing, that fo lorig ds the idol would not part 
with the brjtcelet, it was not diipofed to be 
reconciled tti hirtl, and having made fome 
fruitlefs efFortato take th6 bracelet away, be- 
gan to pray afrefti, and to offer it prefents : 
theft getting up a fecorid time, the idol 
loofed the! bracelet, and he went aWay very 
%v^ell pleafed. I fhall not lofe' time in en- 
tering into a defcription of* the other kinds 
of Oracles. Enough has been faid to con- 
vince the difcerning reader, that here was 
the fame credulity on the one fide, and the 
fame impofture on the other, as had for- 
merly procured credit to the oracles of 
Greece and Afia.. There is no efTential 
difference between thofe of the two coun- 
tries, though fo far diftaftt from each other. 
If the luxury of the fouthern nations fet 
theirs off with more pomp and magnifi- 
cence than comported with the fimplicity 
of the rude inhabitants of the Nortn, the 
latter had no lefs veneration and atts^cbment 
Jo their own oracles, than they. It has 
Vol* I. Chap. VII. L been 
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been thought to be no lefs for the intcrcft^ 
religion to attribute thefe of the North to the 
artifices of the devil, than the -others> as well 
as the pretended fciehce of magic, of wMch 
the North has paft fo long for the dnoft ce- 
lebrated ichool and peculiar country* It is 
true that men have not advanced on the 
fubjed: of the northern oracles, as . they 
have done with reipeft to thofe of the 
fouth, that they ceafed tat the birth of 
Chrift *, althouga the aflertion k fts truc^ 
of the one as the other: But for want 
of this proof, an ill-grounded zeal hath 
found plenty of others ; as if the advan- 
tages refulting from true reljgion were lcf$ 
important, or our gratitude lefs due, be- 
caufe the evils from which it hath deli- 
▼ered mankind, did not proceed from fur 
pernatural caufes. 

Oracles were not the only efforts made 
by the curiofity of the Scandinavians to pene-» 
trate into futurity, nor the only relief im- 
pofture afforded them. They had diviners 
both male and female, honoured with the 
name of prophets, and revered as if they^ 

* Pope Gregory writ- rati, (^c. l^c. Ex Epift; 

ing to the Saxons newly Bonifac. aSerar. Mogunt« 

converted, fays, Faljidtca in 4 edit.— Nothing was , 

mmiina in quibus damones more common at that 

habitare nofctiniur-'^Oro Ht time than this &Xt of 

J.nt a diabolic^ frauds libi-' language* 

had 



hai bceii fuch. Some of thqm were fald 
to have familiar fpirits, who never left 
them^ ancj whom they confalted under the 
form of little idols : Others dragged the 
gholls of the departed from their tombs, 
and forced the dead to tell therii what 
would happen. Of this lalt fort was Odin 
Jiimfelf, who often called up the fouls of 
the dcceafed, to know what pafTed in dis- 
tant countries. There is ftill extant a very 
iancient Icelandic ode Upon a fubjeft of this 
kind*; wherein the poet reprefeiits, ijx 
very ftrong imagery, Odin as defcending to 
the infernal regions, and calling up from 
thence a celebrated pfophetefs. Poetry was 
-x^ftcn employed for the like abfurd pur- 
pofes, and thbfe f^iiie Scalds or bards, 
who as we.{hall fegiiereafter enjoyed fuch 
tcredit among the living, boafled a power of 
difturbing rfje repofe of the dead, and of 
draggiAg them fpitc of their teefli out of 
iheir gloomy abodes, by force of certain 
fongs which they knew how to compofe^ 
The fame ignorafjce, w^hich made poetry 
be . regarded as fomething fuperriatural, 
perfuaded them alfo that the letters or 
Runic characters, which were then ufecj 
by the few who were able to write and 

* 

* This the reader will find tranfl^tcdi in the fecond 
part of this work. 
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. read, included in them certain myflerious 
and magical properties. . Impoftors then 
eafily perfuaded a credulous people^ that 
thefe letters, difpofed and combined after a 
certain manner, were able to work won- 
dersj and in particular to preii^e future 
events. It is faid, that Odin> who was the 
inventor of thofe charaders, knew by their 
means how to raife the dead. There were 
letters, or Runes, to procure viftory, to 
preferve from poifon, to relieve women in 
labour, to cure bodily difeafes, to diipel evil 
thoughts from the mind, to diflipate melan- 
choly, and to foften the feverity of a cruel 
miftrefs. They employed pretty nearly the 
fame charafters for all thefe different pur- 
pofes, but they varied the order and com- 
bination of the letters : They wrote them 
either from right to left, or from top to 
bottom, or in form of a circle, or contrary 
to the courfe of the fun, &c. In this 
principally confiiled that puerile and ridi- 
culous art, as little underftood probably by 
thofe who profefled it, as it was diftrufted 
by thofe who had recourfe to it. 

I have already remarked, that they had 
often no other end in facrificing human 
victims, than to know what was to happen 
by infpedion of their entrails, by the efFu- 
iion of their blood, and by the greater or lefs 
degree of celerity with which they fpnk to 

the 
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the bottora of the w«er. The fame mo- 
tive engaged them to lend an attentive ear 
to the finging of birdsi which fome di- 
viners boafted a power of interpreting. The 
ancient hiftory of Scandinavia is as^ full of 
thefe fuperflitious pradices, as that of Rome 
itfelf. We fee in Saxo Grammaticus, as in 
Livy, auguries which forebode the faccefs 
of an expedition^ warriors who are ftruck 
by uncxpciSlcd prefages, lots confultcd, days 
regarded as favourable or unlucky^ female 
diviners who follow the armies, ibowers of 
bldod, forebodings, wonderful dreams which 
the event - never fails to juftify, ^nd the 
flighteft circumftances of the moft import-^ 
ant a<5tions taken for good or bad omens. 
This hath been, we 'well know, a general 
aad inveterate difeafe in human nature, of 
which it hath only begun to be cured in Eu-^ 
rope. To recall to view a fpedacle, which 
tends fo much to mortify and humble us, 
would be a labour as ufelefs as difcouragihg 
to an hiftorian, if the knowledge of alt 
thefe pradlices did not make an eifential 
part of that of Manners and of the caufes 
of events, without which there could be 
no hiftory ; and alfo if the Iketch of the 
errors and miftakes of human rea;fon did 
not convincingly prove to us the neceffity 
of cultivating it. A perfon endued with 
natural good fcnfe will alfo find by this 
. Chap. VII,. L 3 means 
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means retntdt^s proper to cure whatcref 
remains of fuch weaknefa and cjredulity 
hang about him. It is true, ooc canoot alrr 
ways refute the marvellous and fupemataral 
flories of ancient hiftorians, by the bam 
circumAances of their relatione ; becaufe^ 
befides that it would be cudleis to enter 
continually upon fuch difciiffions, we ofteiv 
want the ptece$ necejSary to enable ua ta 
make all the refearches fqch an examina^ 
tion would require. But what needsithcre 
Jnore to convince us that we have a riight 
to reje<9:, without exception, ^,£i&& of 
this kind,, than to confidcr, on : the: one 
hand, how ignorant the vulgar are iven ia 
our day** how credulous^ how eafy to b« 
itopofed on, and to be^ even the. dupes of 
their own fancy; greedy of tfap murvei^ 
lous, inclined to exaggeration, and pxe« 
Qipitant in their judgments : And, on tha 
other hand, that among tbofe nations. whofb 
hiftory appears & aftoniftiing atpreftnif, for 
a long tiifee all were vulgar, except perr- 
haps a few obibune fages, whofe voifc. was 
too feeble to be heard amid the clamours of 
fo many blind and prejudiced pcrfoils. ? Is it 
©ot fafficicnt. to confider further, that the 
ago of ihe greateft ignorarice of fuch na- 
tions is prccifely that which hath been moft 
fruitful of oracles, divinations, prophetic 
^reams, apparitions^ and other prodigies 



flrf ihat icind? .thattiitey appeisir more^feT- 
dom in pi3opQctiott:aatbev are lefe believed ? 
andiimMy, that tHeiexperwrice' of oiiir own 
tbaida ihbwg iftSi^-thatcwhetiewf 'risafbh k 
brought fti thd gmatdSl peifiaion, aH^ things 
iBail : iiit©, the order :o£ n^ttnral' aftd fimpfe 
xxenA, mfomuch that theloMreft and tneai>- 
efl: ck&rdf men axrcuflom themfelv^k to be- 
lieve ':iniibhing ' which as. not' aglf enable to 
gaod.rfebfe and dcc^Hnjpabied with feme 
prabahjiitjr.?* v-^ ;: " 

But I: repeat it once iriore,. *hat Aip^r- 
ftitoon..did':not blind all the anci5entj3cafi^ 
dinaraaaai wilhout exception : And feiftory 
teftifies^ .that there were, after aB, among 
them meiai wife enough to dif<!td)ver the 
folly of the received opinions, andcowa- 
^coiES eooogh to ■ condemn them -wfthoXit 
reiisrve* .. In the hifforjrof Olave* kkg^of 
-Norway,^ a warrior fears not to fay p^feJickly, 
that he relics moch more on his'^vn 
ftrength and pn his arms, than Qp&h ThcJr 
<5r; Odin. Andtherj in the fame boofe, 
^^ak« thus, to his friend.^ ** I would hive 
-•*' thee know, that I believe neither in 
** idols, nor fpirits* I have tiavelled in 
^^ many^ places ; I have met wirfi^ giants 
^* and monftrous men: they cottld liev^cr 

» 

^ Or Olaus furnamed Trygguefon, Vid. Bar-p 
tholifi. de CauHs, &c. p. 80. 
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** overcome me ; thus to this preieHcit hour 
^' my own force and courage are the folc 
^* objcdts of my belief;" . Unluckily there 
feems too much room to itifpedfc that this 
contempt of fuperfliiioa did- hut throw 
them for the moft part into the oppofite .ex^ 
treme. So true is. it that we ieldom 
are able to ob&rye a juft medium. At 
leaft, many of the northern warriors ieem 
%o hzv^§ been fo intoxicated with their cou*- 
rage as to efleem themfelves independent 
beings, who had nothing to afk or fear from 
the gods* In an Iceliandic chronicle, a 
•vain-glorious perfon makes his bcaft to a 
ChriiUan miffionary, that : he had never 
yet acknowledged any religion; and that 
.his own ftrcngth and abilities were every 
thing to him. For . the fame reafon, 
others rcfufed to facriiice to the gods 
of whom tbcy had nd need. St. Olave 
king of Norway demanding of a war- 
rior, who offered him his fervices, what 
jcligion be profefled ; the warrior an- 
fwered, ^f I am neither Chriftian nor 
•^^ Pagan ; my companions and I have no 
^* Othjsr religion, than the confidence in 
*' our own ftrengthj and in the good fuc- 
^* ccfs which always attends us in war; 
f' and we are of opinion, it is all that is 
f* necejflary." The feme thing is related 
^f Hpl'f furnamed Krack, king of Dcn- 
. ' mark } 
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^ttark^; one day when one of his ipompa^ 
nions propofed to offer a facrifice to Odia, 
lie faid that he feared nothing fron» that 
bluftering ipirit, and that he Ihould never 
fland in awe of him. But as it was not al- 
ways kings who durft manifeft fentiments fq. 
bold and hardy, the followers of the pre- 
vailing religion Sometimes puniflied tnefe 
irreligious perfons. In the life of king 
Olave Tryggefon, mention is made of a 
man who was condemned to exile for hav- 
ing fung in a public place, verfes, the fcnfe 
of which was to this purpofe, ** I will 
-^ not infult or affront the gods : Neverr- 
^* thelefs, the goddefs Freya infpires mc 
^Vwith no rcfpeft : It muft certainly be 
^^ that either (he or Odin are chimerical 
^* deities/* It is eafy to conceive how 
iiiuch, natural good fenfe, fupported by 
that confidence which bodily ftrength in- 
fpires, could excite in thofe ancient war- 
riors contempt for their mute and feeble 
deities, and for the childifli or trouble- 
fon>e rites in their worfhip. But befides 
this, it is certain, as I have already ob- 
fcrved, that the Scythian religion, in its 
original purity, admitted only a fimple and 
reafonable worihip, and one fole, principal 
Peity, who was invifible and almighty. 
One may then fuppofe, with a good deal 
pf likelihood, that this religion was not 
Phap. yil, by 
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by kngth of time ip much dd&oed, butt d>ftt 
i^m)c traces of it ftill remained iatbesaemory 
of feniihie perifoDSj and m the £>ttadd[l part 
of the aationw Indeed we ieie appear at 
intcrvalsr if^ the anciei^t Scandi(i^vi% fome 
tosxi of this ftaimp :€ndued v^ith- a .red 
fhrength of mindj who ^ not o^aiy. trampled 
under: foot aU the obje(fb of th^.credulily 
and idle fuperftition of the multitude^ (an 
effi>rt which pride renders eafy, %xA ibme^ 
times alone produces) but who even r^fed 
their minds to the iavifible mailer of every 
thing wc fee; ** the father of thefan».aod 
^^ of all nature." la aix Icelandic chro- 
iirdc, a perfbn named Giesi* fays to hi$ 
jiepheWy who is jiift ready to (scobark 
fer Gro«ilan4 * : **• I, befeech, aod conjure 
^* him who made thp fftn» to gijre (ijccefs 
'* to thy undertaking/' A celebrated Nor- 
wegian warrior, named TnoRaTEiN, feys^ 
fpeaking of his father, ^* He will receive 
^* upon this account, a rccompeijce from 
^* him^ who mads the heaven apd the 
*' univerfe, whoever be be;'' And, upon 
another occafion, he makes a vow to the 
fame being, " who made thp fun,"^ for, adds 
he, ^* his power muft needs have been 
" exceffive to produce fuch a work/' All 
his family entertained the fame fentiments, 

f y.atzdaela. apud Barthol. c, 6. lib. i. p. 83, 
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and U U exprefsly noted in many places of 
the fame chronicle, that it was tneir re-f 
l^ien to believe in Ifim *^ who was xreafor 
of the fun/' Torchill, a fupreme j udge 
of Iceland, a man pf unblemifhed life, and 
4iftinguifhed' aniong the wi&ft magiflrate^ 
of that iiknd during the time that it was 
governed in form of a repul^ic, feeing his 
end draw rtear, ordered nimfelf to be fet 
in the open air, with his face turned to- 
wards -the furt, and hfeying rcfted there 
i6t!M moHieMs in a kind of cxf acy, ex-?. 
pired, recorhmcndittg his foul to Hiftt 
anjong the gods, who had created the fiinr 
itid the ftars *. Bat of all the ftrokes 
6f this kind, none is more remarkable 
than trhat a modern Icelandic hlftoriaa 
relates in h^ ipanufcrip^-fupplemcnt to 
the hiftory of Norway. Harold Harfax, 
the firft king of all Norway, fays this au* 
thor, being yet but jroong, held the fol-^ 
lowing difcourfe in a popular aflembly. ** 1 
^ fwear and proteft iix the moft facrcd ' 
^* manlier, that I will never offer facrifice 
^* to any of the god^ adored by the people, 
" but to him only, who hath formed this 
<* workf, and every thing we belwld in it.'^ 
Kvold lived in the middle of the nintl^ 
century, at a time when the Chriftian reli- 
gion had not yet penetrated into Norway, 

fArn, Jon. Crymog- lib. i. c. 6- 
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C H AFTER VIII. 

Of tie form of government which formerly 
. prevailed in the North* 

THE charajfter of the ancient nor- 
them nations is, in fome nieafure, 
laid open in the former book. It is the 
mature of every religion which is the handy- 
^ork pf men, always to carry marks of the 
weaknefs of its authors^ and to breathe 
forth the fame fpirit^ wi$h which they 
^enjfelyes were animated^ Their govern- . 
ment a?^d laws are another faithful mirrour, 
wherein that fpirit may be ktn with no 
lefs advantage. It is obvious, that the Uws 
cannot long be contrary to the gepius of % 
patio.i). Sooner or later they will hg jm* 
preffe^ with its charadler, or they wijl give 
it theirs. Thefe are two ftreams very dif- 
ferent in their fourpes, but which as fppn as 
they unite in the fame channel, have but one 
force and one diredion. The importance 
of this fubjed: makes it incumbent on me 
to treat it with fome extent, and to bring 

together 
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together with the utmoft care all the feeble 
and fcattered tavs, which throw aoy light 
upon it amid the obfcurity of fo manj 
dark ages. 

In the firft place, let us confult Tacitus, 
that excellent hiftorian of anqient Germany, 
who in his little compendious narrative, 
hath given in a few pages a moft ftrik* 
ing pidure of the inhabitants of this 
vaA country. It is needlefs to repeat 
here what is known to all who have read 
his treatife concerning Germany, that he 
comprehended under this name all Scan** 
dinayia;. and whatever hp fays of the for- 
mer equally regards the latter. His words 
ought to be given here intire, and weighed 
with care. Among this people, he fays, 
*^ the chiefs, or princes *, determine fome 
** affairs of lefs importance ; all the reft 
** are referved for the general affembly : 
*• Yet even thefe the decifion of which is 
** vefted in the people, are beforehand 

** difcuifled by the chiefs. ; 

>* At thefe affemblies they take their feats 
** all of them armed. Silence is com- 
** manded by the priefts, whofe bufinefs it 

* De mimribus rebus PKtfJCifES confultant '9 diftrnjo-m 
rtbus Omnes. Tacit. Germ. c. 11, 12, 13, 14, faff. 
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** Is at iUdfe times to nwdntab ordeh- 't^feeft 

*' iht king or cln«f ip6aks fiff^ } ftthKfwardflt 

«* the gi'eat nien Are hekfd in their turiis 

** with that atteotio)! which is due td ^eit 

.*« agCj to their nbWlity, their repiitatioii in 

•• wat, their eloquence ; ^eater deference 

•* being paid to their pov?*r of perfiiafion> 

*• than to their peHbnal duthoritjr. |t 

** theif advice difpleafcs, the people fejeA 

** it with a general murmur : If it is ap- 

** proved of, they clafli their lances -f-. It 

^ is the mc^ honourable way of expreffing 

*^ their afftnt, or of conferring praife, to do 

*• it fey their arriis, • . . Crlmfnil caufes 

<• mayalfobe brought before this great coun- 

** di of the ftatiop. . . • In the fame af- 

** fembli69 are eleftcd the chiefs or princes, 

** whofe bufinefe h is to diftribute jufticc 

** thro' the towns and villages. To each of 

** thefe are joined a hundred affcflbr s cho- 

*^ fen out of the people, who aiSift the chief 

** with their advice and authority. ... 4 

** * The kings are chofcn for their no-* 

•' ble^ birth ; the leaders or generals for^ 

their perfonal valour. The power of 

the kings is not arbitrary, but Kiiriitedi 
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^< T2i4 kiders tre not ib nmcli to give oN 
<< ^ers, ^^^b^mp^ t They tnv£t £gAaitze 
^^ tfaet^lhes b^ 

^< aad their aottiarity muft be ibunded on 

^ e fl jEc xn ahd admication* . . ^ . Extreme 

^* yoxxtk does iiot etclude from the rank of 

*^ prince or chief, tbici^> whom their noble 

«^ birth, en* the diilinguiihed merit of dieif 

<< &ther8 imidie to this xlignity. As they 

<^ advance in dge and acquire efteem^ other 

^ young -warriors attach themfelves to 

** them and fivell their retinue. Jsfot doea 

^* any one bluQi t6 be fecn among thefe 

" AT*rENDANT5 or Follower s-fr Yet 

<* they liave different degrees ^ rank, 

^ which are regidated by the chief's own 

** judgment. Among the followers is 

^^ great emuiatbn, who fhall iland higheft 

♦* in the chief's or princess favotir ; Among 

*' the princes, who fhall have the moft nu- 

^' merouss and valiant attendants. This is 

^< their dignity, their length, tobdalway6 

♦* furrounded with a body of chofeh youths : 

" This is thtiir ^ory in peace ; their fecu-* 

•^ rity in war. And not only in their own 

*^ nation, but among njeighbouring ftates, 

'^ diey acifuire a name and reputation, in 

t Nee rtibor iirter CoMir£^ (jfpicu Tac. 

• « 
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" pro{K)rtioQ to the namber and valour df 
^^ their attendants. Then is their friendihifj 
*^ fought after hy embaffies^^ and cultivate 
^^ by prefe^nts. . ; • • In b^ttie^ it igroald 
** be a diigrace id the chief to be excelled 
•* in courage by any of his followers : A 
«^ di^race to his followers not to equal 
** their chief. Should he periih, they 
** would be expofed to the higheft infamy 
" through life if they ihould furvive him^ 
^* and efcape from battle. . . .v . The 

^* chiefs fight for viflory : They for theif 
^* chief. ..... To retain thdir followers 

•* in their fcrvice, no prince or chief hath 
*^ any other refource but war* They re-* 
<* quire 6f him one while a horfe trained 
** for war : Orie while a viftorious and 
^^ bloody lance. His table rudely fervcd^ 
^* but with great abundance, ferves then! 
" inftead of pay/' 

All the mofl: diftinguifhed circumftaiices 
which charaderize the ancient Gothic form 
of government, are contained in this re- 
markable paflage. Here we fee Kings, 
who owe their advancement to an illuftrious 
extradlion, prefiding, rather than rulings 
over a free people. Here we fee the Na* 
tion aflcmbling at certain ftated times, and 
making refblutions in their own perfons on 
all affairs of importance^ as to enad laws, 
. . to 
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to chixtt peace or war, to concltfd^^allknces; 
id diffribiite juftice ih the? laft' refcJrtV and 
to tltd:^ magiftrates. Here alfo wq diftin- 
giii(h a body of th6 Grandees or Chiefs of 
the nation, who preoare and propofc the 
itnportant matters, tne decifion of- which* 
is referyed for the general affembly qf alf 
the free men : That is, we trace here the 
firft liileaments, if I may fo {zy, of what: 
was dfterwards named in diffcreht boirntries, 
'^ . The council of the nation,'* .*! The fe- 
" nate," " The houfe of peers," &c. 
Here we difcover the origin of that fingu- 
la.r cuftom, of having an eledlive General, 
under an hereditary 'King : a cul^om re- 
ceived among moft of the nations of Ger- 
man extraftion, who had either Mayors of 
the Palace, or Grand Marfhals, or Con- 
ftables, or Counts t For all theie different 
names only exprefled the fame thing in' 
different countries. Laftly, if we examine 
with attention the words of Tacitus, we* 
cannot'doubt but Vaifalage and the Feudal 
Tenure had already taken footing among" 
this people before ever they left their na- 
tive forefts. For although perhaps thcy^ 
did not in thofe early times give lands in 
fee, and although their Fees of Fiefs were* 
then perhaps nothing but amis, war-horfes,* 
and banquets; what we read of the reci- 
procal engagements betwecn,the Princes or 
Vol: I. Chap. Vill. M Chiefs 
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toA their t^'oUowcrs, evidendy coo* 
tains whatever was efTential to die aaturc 
of Va0alage» and all the changes which 
were afterwards made in it were only flight 
and accident^y occaiioned by the conquefb 
and new eftablifhments^ which followed 
from iL 

If we consider after this, the charader 
of thefe nations, as it is fketched out by 
TacituSt we fhail not be furprized to fee 
them wedded to inftitutions which they 
found fj fuitable to their fititation afid tem«- 
per : For being the moil free and warlike 
people upon earth, they muft have had z^ 
natural averfion to the authority of a fiogle 
perifon $ and if they placed themfelves un-* 
der leaders, it was only becaufe war cannot 
be conducted in any other form. As free 
men, they would only obey from choice^ 
and be kls influenced by perfonal authority 
than by reafim : As warriors, they con^ 
ceived no ^ther duty to be owing to a 
prince, than to be remy to 0ied their blood 
for his cauie. 

But how came thefe men to preserve 
themfelves in fo great a degsee of liberty ^ 
This was owing to their climate and maf^» 
ner of life, which gave them fuch ftrcngth 
of body and mind as rendered them ca* 
pable of long and painful labours, of great 
and daring exploits*. ^^ Accordingly we 

*• have 
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** iiavxriioce found liberty tDprcraii mi Korth 
** AmitJOL : But not in the South*/' For 
the bodily ilrehgth of the tiorthjcrn warriors 
kept up ill them that courage, that opinion 
cf their own valoiir^ that impatience of 
tffno0ts and injuries,* which makes meai 
late all .arbitrary government and deipi£it 
thofe who iubmit to it. Being lefs fenfibloi 
of pain than the more fouthern nations^ 
lefs ealily moved by ^ bait of pleafure^ 
iefs iklc^ible of thofe p^ons which 
fliake the foul too tidendy, and weaken it 
by making it dependent on another's wilU 
they were the lefs a prey to ambition, which 
flatters and intiniidates by turiis^ in ordei: 
to gain the aicendant : Their imagi&atiofi 
more conftant than lively, their conoeptioil 
inore fieady than quicks naturally refifting 
diovdties, kept them &oth. falling into thoie 
ihares, out of which they would not hive 
known how «. eft,pe. 

They were free, beGafi& mey inhaMted 
An uncultivated country, rude forefts and 
Mountains ; and Uberty is the fole treafose 
of an mdigent people : for a poor countoy 
excites no avidity, and he A^ho poflefles 
little, defends it eafily. They were free, 
becaufe they were ignorant of thofe plea-^ 
fures, often fo dearly bought, which render 

* Mootcfcuiieu. L'Efprit ic8 Loix, Ti^m.S. 
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the prdtdftion of a powerful mafter ne^ 
ceflfary. They were free, becaufc hunters 
and-fhcpherds, who wander about in woods 
through inclination or neceffity, are not fd 
eafily opprefled as the timorous inhabitants 
of inclofed towns, who are there chained 
down to the fate of their houfes : and be« 
caufe a wandering people, if deprived of 
their liberty in one place, eafily find it in 
another, as well as their fubfiftence. Laflly, 
they were free, becaufe knowing not the 
ufe of money, there could not be employed 
againil them that inilrument of flavery and 
corruption, which enables the ambitious to 
colle<^ and diflribute at will the figns of 
riches. 

Further, that fpirit of liberty, arifing 
from their climate, and from their ruftic 
rand military life, 'had received new ftrength 
tfrofti the opinions it had produced; as a 
fucfcer which fhoots forth from the root of 
a tree, • ftrengthens by embracing it. In 
ef)ib£l:, thefe people, efteeming beyond all 
things, the right of revenging an afi[ront, 
the glory of defpifing death and perishing 
fword in hand, were always ready to attack 
tyranny in the firft who dared to attempt 
it, and in whatever formidable fiiape it 
appeared. 

By thefe means was liberty preferved 
among the inhabitants of Germany arid the 

North, 



"North, as it were in the bud, ready to blof- 
fbm and expand through all Europe, there 
to flourifti in their feveral colonies. This 
powerful principle exerted the more ftrength 
in proportion as it was the more prefled, 
and the whole power of Rome having been 
unable to deflroy it, it made that yield in 
its turn from the time it began to be en- 
feebled till it was entirely overturned. Ini- 
deed there was fcarce a moment wherein 
thcfe two oppofite powers preferved an 
liven ballance. As foon as ever that of 
Rome ceafed to be fuperior, it was de- 
ftroyed. Its celebrated name, that name 
which had been fo long its fupport, was 
only a fignal of vengeance, which ferved as 
it were to rally and aflemble at the fame 
inftant all the northern nations : And im* 
mediately all thefe people breaking forth as 
it were by agreement, overturned this un- 
happy empire, and formed out of its ruins 
limited rnonarchies ; ftates not lefs known 
before by name, than by their form of 
government* 

In effeft, we every where fee in thofc 
fwarms of Germans and Scandinavians, a 
troop of favage warriors who feem only 
born for ravage and deftrudion, changed 
into a fenfible and free people as foon as 
ever they had confirmed their conqueils ; 
impregnating (if I may fo fay) their- infli- 
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tutions with a fpirit of order and equsdity i 
defling for tneir kings fuch of thcif 
princes of the blood royal as they judged 
• moft worthy to wear the crown ; dividing 
between thofe kings and the whole nation 
the exercife of the fovereign power ; refcrv- 
ing to the general aflemblies the right of 
making laws, and deciding important mat«r 
ters ; and laftly, to give a folid fupport to 
the powers immediately effential to mo-? 
narchy, diftributing fiefs to the principal 
warriors, and affigning certain privileges 
proper to the feveral orders of the ftate. 

Such fpr a long time was the conilitu* 
tion of all the governments which thcfe 
people founded in Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, 
m Britain at that memorable aera, which 
changed the fate and place of abode of fb 
many nations : An aera for ever memorable, 
fince here we trace the firft link (as it 
were) of a new chain of events *, and hence 
we fee ipring forth the laws, the mannera 
and principles which have ever fince go- 
verned fo many celebrated nations, whofe 
fuperiority of genius feems to have called 
them forth to determine one day the fato 
of almoft' all the reft of the world. 

One cannot without difficulty (|uit aq 
objedt fo pleafing. It is time however 
to confine myfelf to what more parti- 
cularly relates tp piy fubjcdt. All that 

we 
8 
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fre learn from the hiftorical mohmhefirts 
jof the North perfedly confirms die tefti^ 
xnony of Tacitus, and either gives or re- 
ceitres new light from the annals of the 
4Dther Teutonic nations. This remarkable 
agreement made M. de Montefquieu fay 
that " in reading Tacitus, we every where 
^^ fee the codes of the barbarous nations : 
^ And in reading the codes of the barba- 
** rous nations, we are continually reminded 
^ of Tacitus/' Nbtwithftanding this, we 
muft not flatter ourfelves that we can dif- 
covfer exa(9:ly the extent of power, which 
the ancient kings of Scandinavia enjoyed, 
nor the particular rights and privileges of 
each order of the ftate. If thefe were 
never very precifcly determined among a 
rude people, who had no other laws but 
icuftom, how can we diftinguifti them ex-* 
adtly at the prefent great diftance of time ? 
All that we can obfcurely difcover, is, that 
the Danes, who before the arrival of Odin, 
were divided into many nations, and lived in 
great independence, were by force of arms 
mbje<$ed to kings more abfolute, whom this 
conqueror placed over them. It is ftill 
fnore probable, that the fame thing hap- 
pened to the Swedes, who, according to 
Tacitus, were in his time under the go- 
vernment of a fingle perfon. If this hillo- 
rian is well informed, the point of time in 
Chsp, VIII, M 4 which 
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which he hat deicribed dio Swedes, muft 
have been that imtxiediately after their conr 
queft.. This event alone will^accouDt for 
that ftate of defpotifm in which he fuppofes 
them to be funk. *' The Swedes*,'* he tcUs 
us, ** honour ric)ies as well as the Romans. 
•* And for this reafon they have fallen un- 
f* dcr the dominion of a fingle pcrfon. 
^^ Their monarchy is no longer moderated 
<^* and limited by any reflridions ; but is 
** entirely defpotic. The arms are not 
^* there as among the other Germanic 
^* people, promifcuoufly found in every 
*' one's hand, but they are kept fhut up 
*f under a clofe guard ; and are even under 
" the cuftody of a flave/' This govern- 
ment fo *' entirely defpotic " was doubtlefs 
owing to fome accident : accordingly it 
could not be of long duration. An ar- 
bitrary government bath fince been re- 
eftablifhed in Sweden upon feveral occa- 
fions, but never for any long continuance. 
This climate, made for liberty, always 
triumphs in the end over defpptic fway, 
which in other countries hath always tri- 
umphed over liberty. 

The Danes were not long before they 
recovered th^r right of eledling their 
kings, and cofrfequcntly all the other right? 

♦ Lat. Suionp. Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 

Icfs 
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s eflfentid to liberty. It is ' true, the 
people fccm always to have made it a law 
to chufe the neareft relation of the deceafed 
king, or at leaft fome one of the royal fa- 
mily, which they refpedted as ilTuedfrom 
the gods. They ftill (hew the places where 
thefe elefjtions were made : And as Den- 
mark was for a long time divided into three 
kingdoms^ we find accordingly three prin-r 
cipal monuments of this cuftom; theone 
near Lunden in Scania, the other at Leyra 
or Lethra in Zealand, and the third near 
Viburg in Jutland. Thefe monuments, 
whofe rude bulk has prefervcd them from 
the ravages of time, are only vaft unhewn 
flones, commonly twelve in number, fet 
upright and placed in form of a circle. In 
the middle is erected a flone much larger 
than the reft, on which they made a feat 
for their king *. The other ftones ferved 
as a barrier to keep off the populace, and 
marked the place of thofe whom the people 
had appointed to make the election. They 
treated alfo in the fame place of the moft 
important affairs. But if the king chanced 
to die in war or at a diftance from home^ 
they formed upon the fpot a place after the 
lame model by bringing together the 
Jargeft ftones they could find. The prin- 

* Worm. Mot)um« Danic. 

Chap, VIIJ. cipal 
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cipal cluefs got upon tfaeie ftones, tnd with 
a loud voice delivered their opinions ; dieii 
the £>ldiers v^ho flood in crowds about 
them fignified their approbation or aflent 
fey clashing &eir ihields tc^ether in a kind 
of cadence^ or by raifing certain fhouts. 
We know that this cuftom of * ele^ng 
their kin?s in the open field prevailed 
among all the northern nations, and was 
for a long time necefiary, becaufe they had 
no cities* The emperors of Germany were 
for many ages eledted after the fame man*- 
ner; and the Poles, more attached to their 
ancient cufloms than other nations, have 
fiot to this day, forfaken it* 

In Sweden, they joined to the other ce^ 
remonies which I have been deicribing, an 
oath, reciprocally taken between the king 
and his fubje(9s *. One of the fenators, 
or judges of the provinces, convoked an 
affembly to make a new eledtion imme<» 
diately after the death of the king, and de- 
manded with a loud voice of the people, if 
they would accept for king the perfon he 
named, who was always one of the royal 
family. When they had all given their 
confent, the new king was lifted up on thq 
flioulders of the fenators 4^, in order that 

aU 

* Dalin. Suca Rikcs,; .. f We prefcrve in Engr 
Hiu. torn. I. chap. 7. land to this day a relique 

9i 
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fltll ^e people might fee and know hirn^ 
Then he took Odin to witnefs, that ha 
would obferve the laws, deiendhis^ country, 
extend its boundaries, revenge whatever in^ 
^ries his predeceflbrs had received from 
thdr cnen^ies, and would ftrike ibme fignal 
itroke which ihould render him and hi9 
people famous. This oath he renewed at 
the funeral of his predecefTor^ which was 
ufually celebrated with great pomp : And 
alio on occafion of the progrefs which he 
was obliged to make through the chief 
provinces o^ the kingdom, in order to re^ 
ceive the homage of his fubjeds. I relate 
here all the particulars of this ceremony, 
becaufe the ezad conformity which we 
find between the manners of tne Danes and 
Swedes during the ages of paganifm, will 
pot fuiSer us to doubt but that the kings of 
Denmark were ele<9:ed after the fame man« 
ner. This fuppc^tion is confirmed by 
what we can difcover of the ancient con- 
ftitution of the kingdom of Norway. But 
it is fufficient juft to mention here this 
identity of government in the three princi^if 
pal kingdoms of the North. To defcribe 

pftliiscuftom, by carry- on the fhoulders of the 

ing our members of par- burgefles, and fo expo- 

liament, as foon as they fing them to , general 

are elefted, in chairs up- view. T, 

Chap. VIII, it 
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it minutely in them all would occafioh 
tircfomc repetitions. We have a remark- 
able h.&y relative to this matter, which it 
will- be of much greater confequl^nce to 
know, as well on account of the great light 
which it throws on diis fubjed, as on ac« 
count of its own ftriking fingularity* 

A colony of Norwegians driven from 
their own country by the tyranny of one 
of their kings, eftablifhed itfelf in Iceland 
towards the end of the ninth century*. 
Hiftory informs us that immediately, with- 
out lofing time, they proceeded to eled: 
magiftrates, to enaS: laws, and, in a word, 
to give their government fuch.a regular 
form, as might at once infure thdr tran- 
quillity and independence. The fituation 
in which thefe Icelanders found themielves 
is remarkable on many accounts. The ge- 
nius of this people, their natural good 
fcnfe, and their love of liberty appeared 
upon this occafion in all .their vigour. Un*- 
interrupted and unrcftrained by any out- 
ward force, we have here a nation deli-^ 
vered up to its own diredlion, and efta-^ 
bli(hing itfelf .in a country feparated by 
vaft feas from all the reft of the world : We 
fee therefore in all their inftitutions nothipg 

* See a more particular ^-elation of this bclow^ 
jfi Chap. XI. 

but 
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but the pure diftatcs of their own incK-* 
nations and fentiments. and thefe were Co 
natural and fo fbited to their fituation and 
chara^r, that we do not find any general 
deliberation^ any irrefblution^ any trial of 
different modes of government ever pre- 
ceded that form of civil polity which they 
at firft adopted, and under which they 
lived afterwards fb many ages. The whole 
fettled into form as it were of itfelf, and 
fell ifato order ' without any effort. In 
like manner as bees form their hives, 
the new Icelanders, guided by a happy in- 
ftinft, immediately on their landing in a 
dcfert ifland, eftablifhed that fine conftitu- 
tion wherein liberty is fixed on its proper 
bafis, viz. a wife diftribution of the differ- 
ent powers of government. • An admirable 
^ifeovery, which at firft fight, one would 
think muft have been, the mafter-piece of 
ibme confummate politician; and which, 
neverthelefs, according to the remark of 
a great genius of this age *, was compleated 

* Mt de Months- felves ; Of which we 

OyiEU.— « — The follow- find various notices and 

Ing account is built on extra(Sl:s in a multitude of 

the teftimony of many books, particularly in 

ancient annals, both that of Torfaetw cited 

printed and manufcript, above, and in Arngrim'3 

of the Icelanders them- worjc intitled Crymogjcia. 

Chap. VIII. here, 



htttp ii in other countries^ hj iaVdjes bi 
the mid^: of foreftSi 

Nature having of it&lf divided the ifiand 
into foui" provinces^ the Icelanders followed 
this diviuon» and eftabliihed in each of 
them a magiftrate who might be called the 
Provincial Judge. Each province was fiiin 
divided into three Prefectures ^, which had 
their refpcdive Judges or Prefers. And 
laftly, each Prefecture contained a certain 
number of Baily wicks ^ in each of which 
were commonly £ve inferior Hiagiftrates^ 
whofe bufinefs it was to diilribute juftice in 
the firft inftance through their own ^lifbrid j 
to fee that good order was pf eferved in it f* ; 
and to convoke the aJSemblies of the Baily-^ 
wick, ias wdl ordinary as extraordinary^ of 
which all free men, who pofTefled lands of a 
certain value^ were members. In thdCb 



* Only the northern 
lu'ovince or quarter, be- 
ing larger than the reft^ 
contained four of thefe 
Prefectures. 

t It was the bufinefs 
of thefe magiftrates to 
punifli the diflolute^ par-^ 
ticularly fuch as were 
poor through their own 
fault. We find in the 
Icelandic code this re« 
fnarkable law, which 



Amgrim thms renders UN 
to Latin. Ejufmodi meH" 
did itnpune CASTRANDi 
etiamfi cutri eorundem mtt 
cmjunBum foret. Ttt^ de 
Pupil, c. 33. There is 
In the fame code anothtr 
Law which forbids the 
giving fuftenance or re-< 
lief of any kind to cofti- 
mon beggars. Tit. de 
MeildiCiT c. 39 & 36. 

Firji EdiU 

afiemblki 
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aiiemuues they ele(^ed the five Judges or 
Bailifs, who were to be perfons diftin- 
guifhed for their wifdom; and were required 
to enjoy a certain income in Iand$» for fear 
their poverty ihould expofe them to con- 
tempt or corruption. When the caufes were 
of any importance, the whdie aiflcmbly gave- 
their opinion. Without its full confent a 
new member could not be received into 
their community. If any fuch offered 
himfelf^ he applied to the affembly, who 
examined his motives for making the 
requeft, and reje(3:ed it, if the petitioner 
had failed in honour on any occasion, or 
was merely too poor : For as the com- 
munity maintained fuch of its own mem- 
bers as were by any accident reduced to 
mifcry or want *, it was their common in- 
tercft to exclude fuch perfons as were indi- 
gent : They had for that purpofe a fund 
fupported by contribution, as alfo by what 
aro& from the fines, which were the more 
confiderable, as they ufed in thofe times^ 
fcarce any other kind of punifhment -f-. 

Laftly,. 

♦ Thus the A^cmbljr per, &C*. In thefe cafes 

rebuilt (at leaft in part) the Bailiffs taxed each ci- 

any man's houfe that was tizen according to his 

burnt down, beftowed a fubdance. Firjl Ediu 

new ftock of cattle on f It is a remark of the 

&ch as had loft their own Author of the Spirit of 

by anj contagious diftem-\ Law^ ^ remark cpn« 

Chap. VI IL £rmed 



Laftly, this fame aflcmbly of the 6aily- 
wick took care to examine iftto the conduit 
of the Bailiffs, received the complaints that 
were made againft them, and puni(hed 
them when convi<Sted of abufing their au- 
thority. 

A re-affembly of the members, or at 
leaft of the deputies of ten fuch. communi- 
ties, reprefented, what I call a Prefedtufc* 
Each quarter or grand province of the 
ifland contained three of thcfe, . as we have 



firmed by the Hiftory of 
all nations, that in pro- 
portion as any people 
love liberty, the milder are 
their punifhments. The 
ancient Germans and 
Scandinavians, the moft 
brave and free race of men 
that perhaps ever exifted, 
knew fcarcely any other 
than pecuniary penalties. 
They carried this fpirit 
with them thro' all parts of 
Europe, as appears from 
the Codes of the Vifi- 
goths, the Burgundians, 
&c. But the govern- 
ments, which they efta- 
bliflied in the more fou- 
thern countries could not 
fubfift with fo much le- 
nity. 

In Iceland and Nor- 
way all crimes were rated 



at a certain number of 
Marks. .The Mark was 
divided into eight parts^ 
each of which was equi- 
valent to fix ells of fuch 
fluff, as made their ordi- 
nary cloatbs. Confe-* 
quently a Mark was in 
value equal to 48 ells of 
this cloth. Now a Mark . 
confifted of fomewhat 
more than an ounce of 
fine filver. A cow com- 
monly coft two Marks 
and a half. .Hence we 
may judge of the quantity 
of filver that was then in 
thofe countries. But thi^ 
remark muft not be ex-^ 
tended to Denmark, 
which was apparently 
richer. See Arngrim. 
Jon, Crymog. lib. i. p. 
86, Firft Edit. 

already 
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already feen. The Chief of a Prefediui'e 
enjoyed confiderable dignity. He had a 
•power to affemble the ten eommunltids 
within his diftridt, and prefided himfelf 
over all affemblies of this fort, as well or* 
' dinary as extraordinary ; he was at the 
fame time head of the religion within his 
Prefecture, It was he who appointed the 
facrifices, and other religious Ceremonies, 
which were celebrated in the fame place 
"where they regulated their political and ci- 
vil affairs. There lay an appeal to thefe 
Aflemblies from the fentence proriounced 
by the magiftrates of the Bailywicks, and 
here were determined whatever difputes 
arofe between thofe inferior communities. 
Here alfo the prefedl received the tax, 
which each citizen was obliged to pay to- 
wards the expences of the religious wor- 
Ihip; and here he judged, in the quality 
, of pontiff, fuch as were aCcufed of pro- 
faning temples, of Ipeaking irreverently df 
the gods, or of any other aft of impiety. 
The penalties inflided on criminals of 
this fort confifled for the ftiofl part of 
fines, which the affemblies empowered 
the prefedt to levy, in otdct to lay them 
out in repair of the temples. But when 
any affair occurred of great importance, 
or* which concerned the whole pro- 
vince, then the members, or perhaps only 
Vol. L Chap, VIII. N the 
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the deputies of the three PrefeSures met 
together and compofed, what they called 
the States of the Quarter, or Province. 
Thefe States did not aflemble regularly 
like the others, who were required to meet 
at leaft once a year i nor do we know ex- 
actly what were the objeds of their delibe- 
rations. AH that one can conje(3ure is, that 
they had recourfe to it, as to an extraordi- 
nary means of terminating fuch quarrels as 
arofe between the communities of the dif- 
ferent Prefedures, or to obviate fome dan- 
ger which threatened the whole province in 
general. 

Superior to all thefe Aflemblies of the 
lefler Communities and Provinces were the 
States General of the whole ifland 
(Alttng)y which anfwered to the AU-he^ 
riar-ting of the other Scandinavian natlens, 
to the Wittena-Gemot or Parliament of the 
Anglo-Saxons *, to the Champs de Mars or 
de May of the French, and to the Cortes of 
the Spaniards, &c. Thefe aifembled every 
year, and each citizen of Iceland thought it 
his honour and his duty to be prefent at 

* Jl-ilng is compound- m^/, *' The Meeting of 

ed of Jlly all, and Tmgj « the Wife- men." It is 

a court of juftice, aiEze : evident, that all thefe ex- 

Als'heriar-ting fignifies, preffions contain at the 

•' The Court of all the bottom the fame idea. 
•• Lords:" tVitUna-Gc^ 

-2 them. 
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them. The prefident of this great aflem- 
bly was Sovereiga Judge of the ifland. H6 
poflefled this office for life, but it was con- 
lerred upon him by the States. His prin- 
cipal bufinefs was to convoke the General 
Aflcmbly, and to fee to the obfervance of the^ 
laws ; hence the name of Lagman, or Man 
of the Laws, was given to this magiftrate. 
He had a power of examining before the 
General Eftates, and of reverfing all the 
fentences pronounced by inferior judges 
throughout the iflartd, of annulling their 
ordinances, and even pf punishing them, if 
the complaints brought againft them were 
well-founded. He could propofe the enact- 
ing of new laws, the repealing or changing 
of the old ones : and if they palTed in thd 
General Affembly, it was his bufinefs to put 
them in execution. After this people began 
to have written laws, and the vvhole ifland 
had adopted one common form of jurifpru- 
dence, it was the Supreme Judge, who had 
the keeping of the original authentic copy, 
to which all the others were to be con- 
formable. To his judgment and that of 
the aflemblyi lay an appeal from the fen- 
tences given in the inferior courts. The 
Bailiffs or Prefedts, whofe fentence he re^ 
vifed, were obliged to judge the caufe over 
again in his prefence, and he afterwards pro- 
nounced fentence both on the contending 
Chap. VIII. N 2 parties, 
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parties, and on the judges. The fear of 
being condemned and puni{hed before fo 
numerous an aflembly, was (as Arngrim 
well remarks) a great check upon all thefe 
fubaltern judges, and ferved to keep every 
magiftrate within the bounds of his duty. 
Commonly the Seffion of thefe General 
Eftates lafted fixteen days, and they fhow 
at this time the place of their meeting, 
which began and ended with Iblemn facri- 
fices. It was chiefly during that feflion, 
that the Sovereign Judge cxercifed his au- 
thority. Out of this aflembly his power 
feems not to have been confiderable : But 
he was at all times treated with great ho-' 
nour and refpedl; and was always confi- 
dered as the oracle of the laws and pro- 
teflor of the people. The Icelandic chro- 
nicles carefully note the year, wherein 
each Judge was elefted, and the time was 
computed by the years of his eleftion, as 
among the Lacedemonians by thofe of the 
Ephori. We fee by the lift, which Arn- 
grim has preferved of them, that there were 
thirty-eight from the beginning of the 
commonwealth to its diflblution : And we 
find in this number the celebrated hiftorian 
Snorro Sturlefon, whom I have already in- 
troduced to the reader's knowledge *. 

• See above, Pag. 52. 

Such 
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Such was the conftitution of a repuMic, 
which 15 at prefent quite forgotten in the 
North, and utterly unknown through the 
reft of Europe even to men of much read- 
ing, notwithftanding the great number of 
poets and hiftorians, which that republic 
produced. But fame is not the portion of 
indigent nations, efpecially when remote, 
unconneded with the reft of mankind, and 
placed under a rigorous climate. It is eaiy 
to difcover here the genius of all the * Go- 
* thic * ' tribes, and their notions of go- 
vernment. That diftribution of the people 
into different communities fubordinate to. 
one another, that right of beiog judged 
every one by the members of his own com- 
munity, that care of watching over each 
citizen committed to * the community of 
which he was a member, thofe general af- 
femblies of the whole nation, with whom 
alone* the legiflative power was depofited* 
&c. All thefe inftitutions exifted among 
the Germans already in the time of Ta- 
citus, and without doubt long before., 
They prevailed in Denmark and Sweden, 
and we find numerous traces of them at 
this day. They were carried into Iceland, 
and there brought to perfedion. They 
followed the Saxons into England j; and 

* Celtic. Ong. 

Chap. VIIL . N 3 wbea 
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^hen the times of confuiion had caufej 
them to wear out of memory, the great 
Alfred immortalized his name by reviving 
them. It would be eafy to fhew traces of 
them in the firft eftabliflimepts of the 
Francs in Gaul> of the Goths in Spain, and 
the fame in feveral countries of Germany : 
But a difplay of lb much erudition would 
be foreign to my plan* I only point out 
the way to the reader, and (hall leave him 
to perfue at his leifure a fubjedl fb fruitful 
and fo interefting, whether he is dilpofed to 
read what others have written on it, or 
to follow the train of his own reflec- 
tions. 

With regard to the laws, which pre- 
vailed in Scandinavia during the times of 
paganifm, all that we can fay for certain 
about theni may be reduced within very 
fmi^U compafs. Tradition, cuftom, maxims 
learnt by hdart, and above all. fimplicity of 
manners, ferved this people in the firft ages; 
inftead of laws. They had maxims, which 
from time immemonul had been in the 
mouths of their fagcs, and which were 
thought to have been delivered to the firft 
men by the gods themfelves. Such were 
thofe of which the Icelandic poets have 
preferved fbme fragments, under the title 
of the ** Sublime Difcourfe of Odin," as 
y/ill b? wore particularly ihewn in the 

fe<ju?l 



fequel of this work *. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the ancient Danes, as well as their 
neighbours, had written laws, before their 
converfioh to Chriftianity, It is true, if 
we will believe Saxo the Grammarian, a 
king of Denmark named Frotho, who lived 
many ages before that period, publifhcd 
laws both civil and military, which were 
tranfmitted down to the time of that au- 
thor. But this great antiquity renders the 
faft too fufpicious to be admitted upon tho 
fingle authority of fuch an hiftorian as Saxo. 
It would be running too great a hazard, to 
argue on a fuppofition, built on fuch weak 
foundations; and that regard to truth, which 
ought to prevail over all other motives, 
obliges me for once to negleft domeftic 
information, and to have recourfe to foreign 
intelligence. 

The ancient inhabitants of Germany and 
Scandinavia emerged but flowly from a ftate 
of nature. The ties which linked different 
families together were for a long time no- 
thing but a confederacy to exercife violence 
or to repel it. They pofleffed a great extent 
of lands, of which they cultivated but little, 
and refided on leCs: In (hort, they lived 
too feparate from each other, to have any 
great need of civil laws 5 and their Chiefs 

* See Vol. II. towards the end. 
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had too little authority to make them ob-* 
far ved, if they had. Hence fo many little 
focieties and confederacies. . Men band^ 
cd together to revenge an injury : and the. 
fcntiment of honour, as well as intereft, 
made them faithful to each other in an af- 
fcciation fo neceflary to their welfare. A 
man's relations and friends who had not 
revenged his death, would inftantly have 
loft that reputation, which conftituted their i 
principal fecurity. The inhabitants of \ 
Friczeland lived for a long time in a ftate 
of this kind. Moft of the other German 
nations had already advanced a ftep beyond 
this in the time of Tacitus. Endlefs dif- 
orders, the unavoidable confequences of the 
right of felf-revenge, had fuggefted to the 
wifer fori aniong them, the necefHty of 
magiftrates, who (hould inferpofe theii^ 
iiuthority in private quarrels, and oblige 
the offended perfon or his relations to re- 
ceive a prefent from the aggreffor ; that fo 
a compenfation being made for an injury, 
might prevent the confequences of an 
eternal refentment, which from private 
perfons might extend to the public. And 
for fear that this rnanner of terminating 
differences fhould become a new Iburce of 
^hem, the compenfation was determine^ 
by an invariable rule^ and commonly li- 
mited to a certain value in cattle, the only 

moaey 
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money known in thofe rude ages. A 
ipark of fubmiffion of this fort fatisfied mens 
pride as to the point of honour, gratified 
their avarice, and fufficiently fecured theni 
from a repetition of the offence. The 
I^anes, . in this refped, followed the fteps 
of the neighbouring nations. Mere parity 
of reafon might give one a right to fuppofe 
this, even if we had not more pofitivc 
proofs ; but without accumulating thefe 
unneceflarily, we need only caft our eyes 
on the ancient laws of the conquerors of 
Great Britain. It is well known that the 
Angles and Jutes, who (hared with the 
Saxons in the honour of that conqueft, were 
Danifli nations, who came from Jutland 
and Slefwick. Npw moft of the laws of 
that people are ftill extant, and whoever 
will run over the collections, publifhed by 
Lambard, Wilkins, and Leibnitz, will not 
doubt but they were all dictated by the 
fame fpirit, and were really the fame at the 
bottom. It will be fufEcient to quote a 
few particulars, to enable us to judge of 
their general fpirit ; for this is all I under- 
take to fhew of them. As to their more 
particular minute circumftances they have 
doubtlefs varied a thoufand times, in dif- 
ferent ages, and countries : But th^fe we 
ihall not defcend to at prefcnt.^ 

Chap.Vm, The 
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The laws of the Saxons, as Tfigolztcd hj 
Charlemagncy and publiihed by Leibnitz*, 
eftabli(hed a compofition in money for moft 
forts of crimes ; and for want of monqr this 
was to be paid in the flefli of cattle, every 
limb and joint of which had its known va- 
lue regulated by law. They, carefully dif- 
tinguifhed the different degrees of offence, 
as well as thofe of the rank, which the 
offended perfoo bore in the ftate. Accord- 
ingly for the murder of a grandee or a 
prince the compofition was 1440 ^wf-, 
and the fame for every wound that deprived 
him of his hearing, fight, or ufe of his 
limbs. But if this injury was done to a 
free man, and not to a noble J, the com- 
pofition was only 1 20 fous § ; at the fame 
time the murder of a flave was rated but 
30 J which was precifely the price of a 
fimple blow, that produced neither fwelling 
nor blacknefs, if given to a prince or 
noble. Much the .fame proportions were 
obferved by the law of the Angles. Wounds 



* Leibnitz Rcr.Brunf- 
wic. torn. I. 

t If the Author com- 
putes by modern money : 
It is fzo pence Englim, 
©r about 3 1. fterling. T. 

J The original is jR^^^ 



4 

whence comes the wor<) 
RoturieTy by which the 
French exprefs at preknt^ 
One who is not a gentle- 
man. 

§ 6opcnccor 5 softer* 
ling. T% 
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given to a maiden were eftimated at double^ 
the rate they would have been, if given to 
a man of the fame rank of life. It was not 
the fame with a wotaan who Kad borne 
children. Outrages again ft modefty were 
alfo valued with a degree of exaftnefs, of 
which one would not have thought matters 
of that nature fufceptible. " The laws of 
*« thefe people," fays M. de Montefquieu» 
^* judged of infults offered to men by the 
^< fize of the wounds, nor did they fhevf 
*^ more refinement as to the offences com- 
^* mitted againft vvomen : So that they 
** feem to have meafured injuries, as one 
♦* meafures figures in geometry." 

Thefe laws vary more in what relates to 
theft. By the law of the Saxons, it was in 
moft cafes puniflied with death. By that 
of the Angles, which doubtlefs approaches 
nearer to the laws of the other Dani£b na- 
tions, the robber compounded by paying 
tripple the value of what he had ftolen* 
But when government had acquired a little 
more ftability, and when the manners were 
a little more civilized, men were not fatif- 
jfied with oppofing to the diforder a barrier 
fo often ineffectual. The magiftrates ap^ 
pointed to watch over the public peace, 
pretended that They were infulted as often 
as that peace was broken, and therefore 
pver and above th? compofition which was 

Chap,VIU. to 
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to atone for the offence, they exadled a 
fine, either as a fatisfadlion due to the pub- 
lic, or as a recompence for the trouble 
given themfelves in making up the differ- 
ence and in protedling the offender. Theic 
fines were for a long time all, or almoft all 
the punifhment, which could poffibly pre- 
vail among a valiant and free people, who 
cfteemed their blood too precious to be 
ihed any other way than in battle. Their 
kings had for many ages no other revenue 
than what arole from thefe fines, and froni 
their own private demefnes : All other 
kinds of impofition were not known till 
long after that period of time, to which we 
at prefent confine our refearches. 

If this way of punifhing crimes may 
juflly pafs for Angular, that of eflablifhing 
proofs in the adminiflration of juflice may 
be eflcemed no lefs fo. Here all the igno- 
rance, all the barbarity of our anceflors 
manifefl themfelves fo plainly, that it is 
not in the power of our reflexions to add 
to them. Their embarraffment was fo 
great when they endeavoured to diflingiiifh 
truth from falfhood, that they were obliged 
to have recourfe to the mofl ftrange expe- 
dients and moft Yidiculous pradlices. Thus 
they fbmetimes obliged the accufed to 
produce a certain number of perfons called 
Compurgators ^ not that thefe men had, 

or 
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or were fuppofed to have any knowledge of 
the aiFair in queftion, but they were fimply to 
fwear they were pprfuaded the accufed ipoke 
true. Beiides this, they often appointed 
what was called the Judiciary Com- 
bat, and how abfurd foever this cuftom 
was, it was fo intimately conne<9:ed with 
their opinions concerning deftiny and pro- 
vidence, that it triumphed for a long time 
over Religion, Popes, and Councils ; and 
. though a hundred times profcribed, as of- 
ten revived and appeared again under dif- 
ferent fhapes. Laftly, when the difcovery 
of truth appeared to them to exceed ^1 hu- 
• man powers, they had recourfe to fuperna- 
tural means, and what they called Divine 
Judgments. They had many ways of 
confulting that oracle. For as, according to 
their notions, all the elements were ani- 
mated by an Intelligence as incorruptible 
in its juftice, as theDeity whence itfprung, 
they thought they had nothing to do but 
to unite the accufed perfon tooneof thefe 
divinities, and £o oblige it to declare by 
the manner of its acSing upon him, what 
judgment it entertained of his innocence. 
Thus fometimes they caft him into a deep 
water, tied about with cords : If he funk, 
that is, if the Genius of the water received 
him into its boibm, it declared him to be 
innocent : If it rejected him, if he fwam 
Chap. VIII. upon 
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upon the furface^ he was looked upon ad 
convicted of the crime *. This was called 
the Watery-Ordeal. The proof by 
fire, or Fiery-Ordeal ieems to have 
been more in uie afterwards, and founded 
upon a different train of reafoning ; for in 
things of this nature, we muft not cx- 
pe<3: fuch rude minds to a£t very con-* 
fiflently* 



* This kind of proof 
was more dangerous, than 
it appears to have been at 
firft fight; for though a 
man thrown into the 
water commonly finks at 
firft to the bottom, yet as 
they tied him about with 
large cords, ' andwiths,' 
he fometimes fwam on 
the furface fpight of bis 
teeth. This kind of proof 
indeed, as well as that of 
Boiling Water was only 
for perfons of inferior 
rank. Others handled 
hot iron, or put their 
hands into a red - hot 
gauntlet, or walked blind- 
fold over burning plough- 
ihares. If at the end of 
certain days ther6 remain- 
ed any marks of the fire 
f)n the hands or feet, the 
accufed were judged guil- 
ty ; if noty he was ac- 



quitted* There is reafon 
to think that, notwith* 
ftanding they took all 
poffible precaution, they 
alfo had rccourfe to cer- 
tain prefervatives againft 
the eScSts of fire, and 
perhaps the fame th2t 
mountebanks in our times 
make ufe of, as oft as 
they amufe the people 
with fpe<3acles of the 
fame kind. Befides this, 
men who were accuf- 
tomed to hard labour, to 
the toils of bunting, and 
conftant handling of arms, 
had rendered their ikins 
fo thick and callous, that 
they could not eafily be 
hurt ; and as for the La- 
dies, they were generally 
allowed Champions to 
undergo the trial for 
tbein< 

As 
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* As for the ceremonies which accom* 
panied thefe kinds of proof, the cafes in 
which they were appointed, and the other 
minute circumftances, they varied in dif- 
ferent times and places : And as imitation 
and habit perpetuate cuftoms long after 
the caufes of them have ceafed, the Or- 
deal was pra£tifed during many ages by 
men, who doubtlefs believed nothing about 
the genii prefiding over the feveral ele- 
ments, , or the other dodlrines of the an- 
cient religion f. I fliall not enter on the 
minute hiftory of the Ordeal, &c. which 
was not peculiar to the ancient Danes, and 
may be found defcribed in other books J, 
I thought proper only' to mark the con- 
nection between them and the doctrines of 
that Religion, which I defcribed in the pre- 
ceding chapters : A connexion which has 



* From hence to the 
end of the chap, is omit- 
ted in the ad edit, of the 
originaL T. 

. f Thus long after 
Chriftianity was eibblifh- 
ed among the Anglo- 
Saxons, king Edward the 
Confeiror(a rcputedfaint) 
is faid to have put his mo- 
ther to the proof of the 
Burning Plough -Shares. 
•—And even down to our 



own times, the Watery 
Ordeal, or Proof by 
Swimming, has been em- 
ployed by the vulgar for 
the trial of Witchcraft, 
whenever they could find 
means to put it in prac« 
tice. T. 

% Vid. Wormius in 
Monum. Danic. lib. i. c. 
II. and Steph. Stepha* 
nius in his Notes on Saxo 
Grammaticus. 



Vol,. I, Chap. VIII. N8 been 
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been feldom attendeji to, ^ad >vhiclj (hews 
that it is only for want of ftudying man-? 
kind, th^t they appear to a6t wholly withr 
/out motives or principles of conduG. It 
was king Valdemar the fecond * to wliom 
the glory belongs of having aboli{hed this 
abfurd apd inhuman practice in Denmark f, 



* He reigned from the 
year 1202, to 1 24.1. T. 
. f I panr.Qt conclude 
this ru{)^e£t without pb- 
ferving that we find fome 
graces of the Ordeal 
apiong the apcient Greeks 



and Romaps. Thus in 
the Antiqone of Sopho- 
cles, (Aa. II. Sc. II.) 
we have the following 
remarkable paflage, which 
fliows it was nqt uiiknowr^ 
in Greece, 



^*. The guards accus'd each other 5 nought was pror'd^ 
** But each fufpcfted each* and all deny'd, 
*' Offering in proof of innocence to grasp 

** The BURNING.STEEL, tO WALKTHRO' FIRE, and 

take 
^* Their folemn oath they knew not of the deed. •' 



See Franklin^s Sophocles 
and note on the above 
paflage.- — See alfo Stiern- 
hok de Jur. Vet. Suec. 
lib, i. c. 8. apud Dalin. 
Sue. Rlk. Hift. torn, i. 
ph. 7. 

Pliny fpeaking of a 
feaft, wiich the ancient 
Romans celebrated every 
vear in honour of the fun. 



obferves that the priefts^ 
who were to be of the fa- 
mily of the HirpianSi 
danced on this occafiort 
bare-foot on burni^ngcoal^ 
without burning them- 
felves : This was appa- 
rently a relique of the 
Fiery Ordeal. Plin. Hift, 
Nat. lib. vij. 2. 
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CHAPTER 13t. 

7)6,^ pqfion of the ancient Scandinavians 
for arms I their 'valour : the manner in 
'ivhich th^ , made "war. A digrejjton con^ . 
cerning the Jiate of .popjulation among 
theui^ 

*' T) ^ •'^ ^ ^^^ reckoned from its 
JtV- foundation fix hundred and forty 
years, when the arms of the! Cimbri^ 
were firft heard of among . us* From 
that time to the prefent have elapfed two 
^* hundred and fix years more. So long 
^* have we been in conquering Germany* 
*f And. in the cburfe of fo tedious a war, 
** what various loflTes have been fuftained 
by each party ? No nation hath given 
us more frequent alarms ; neither the 
Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spa-- 
** niards, the Gauls, nor even the Par- 
thians : fo much lefs vigour hath the 
despotic power of Arfaces had, than the 
liberty of the Germans. For, except 
Vol, I. O '' the 
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<* the defeat of Crafliis, what hath the 
*V conquered and proftrate Eafl to objed 
^' to the current of our fuCcefs ? Whereas 
^* the Germans iiave taken or defeated five 
^' generals of the Republic, who com- 
«* manded fo many confular armies. They 
** cut off Varus and tkree ItgDpns from 
** Auguftus himfelf. Nor was that ad- 
'* vantage obtained with impunita^ which 
*« Marius gained over them in Italy, the 
«* divine Julius in Gaul, and Drufiis,: Ti- 
•* berius and Germanicus in their own 
** country. And evtti prcfently a^r this, 
<^ the tremendous threatsof Caligula beosme 
the objeft of their iport. A reipite 
followed, till profiting « by our dilcord 
'< and civil wars, they attacked our le- 
*^ gions in dietr winter quarters, and c^n 
** undertook the conqura: of Gaul. We 
^< have fince driven them bade beyond the 
<^ Rhine : but in drefe tatter times, our 
*f victories ovier them hove been k& real; 
^< than the pomp of our triumph . • . • 
** If this people cannot be brou^M to love 
us, at leafl may they always hate each 
other ! iince in the prefent dedimng 
** fates of the empire, fortune can grant 
'* us no greater favour, than the diilen- 
•f tions of our enemies *." 
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* Tacit. Germ. c. 37, et c, ^3, 
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Stich W4s the bpMoti Gtiteh^ttcd of cHe 
Germati and iibrtherh ndtlorfS, by tlie 
|>coplc vi^lio cdri^efed th6 reft ot the 
world. Such; accOTcfrnj; to the confefiiQfii 
of Tadtils^ \fras tb« mattiai .cduhge, thai 
ar3ouf, thki cda0:iiicjf irf defeiiaing aiid 
avengifi]§; th'eir libferty, \^h'kh fo early 
threatened the poweif tif koriie, and in a 
few age? after overturhfed ii. It is not 
my prifferit bi^firiefa to Write the hiftory of 
that gr^at revolatiori, Which changed the 
face of Eufopfe, Siit nif fubjeifi leads me 
t6 diiclofe its caufes, fitice they are con- 
t^ned ill t!he opinions arid rbainners which 
I airi deffcribing. We only want here that 
pehetVAfttg eye, thit deep fenfeand energy 
of ftyle, Which a^ifting^Oiifhfcd the author I 
have b^en iranflatihg. The four ccs whpnce 
iffued: thbfe tbrrents' of people, which frooi 
the NorA overwhelmed alt £ufope, the 
principtes \^hidh put them iri motion, and 
gave thfem* fo milth adtivity and force, 
thde oBjefts, fo gra'iid and intereftin^ 
have been.but flightly aqd weakly treated of. 
*rhe more enlighteried people, who Were 
the vicftims 6f thefo ravages, were too 
niurch preffid wi^ the \y eight of their ca^ 
lamity, tgk haveleffufe to trace its remote 
caufes. Like the thunder which remains 
unfeen in the clouds till the moment it 
hurfts forth, and whofb nature we have no 

Chap. IX. O 2 time 
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jimc . to ftudy while it is ftriking us ; thefc 
unexpedled irruptions . would hardly be- 
come the objedts of refearch, till after their 
cffefls were forgotten. . Hence the rela- 
tions that have been given us. of jthcm, are 
fo uninterefting, cpnfufed gnd 'obfcure : 
faults to which every hiftory will be liable 
which only gives us a heap of *fa<fts, with- 
out beij>g able to devclope their caufes. 
•The greateft part then of the hiftorical 
phaenomena of the middle ages can only 
be explained by a deep infight into th« 
manners of the nqfthern nations. It is 
only from thence we can ever be able to 
comprehend what could induce whole na- 
tions to tranfport themfelves from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other ; could 
break through the tyes of country, which 
fo ftrbngly attach men to the places of 
their birth ; could render them unanimous 
in fuch ftrange projefts, and make them 
thus fpread themfelves beyond their own 
houndaries with fuch exuberance and im- 
pctuofity. 

I have, already hinted, that the ancient 
Scandinavians breathed nothing but war, 
which was at once with them the fource of 
honour, riches and fafety. Their educa- 
tion, laws, prejudices, morality and reli- 
gion, all concurred to make that their 
ruling paflion and only object. From 

- their 
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their moft tender age they applied them- 
felves to learn the military art ; they- har- 
dened their bodies, and accuftomed thea^;^; 
felves to cold, fatigue and hunger. .They; 
exercifed themfelvcs, in running, in the^ 
chace, in fwimming acrofs the greateft ri- 
vers, and in handling their arms. Thci 
very fports of childhood itfelf, and of early. 
, yoXith were direifted all towards this end : 
dangers were always intermingled with 
their play. For* it confifted in taking 
frightful leaps, in climbing up the fteepeft 
rocks, in fighting naked with ofFenfive 
weapons, in wreftling with the utmoft 
fury : it was therefore common to fee them 
at the age of fifteen years already growa 
robufi: men, and able to make themfelves 
feared in combat. It was alfo at this ago 
that their young men became their owa 
matters, which they did by receiving a 
fword, a buckler and a lance. This cere^* 
mony was performed in fome public meet-, 
ing. One of the principal perfons of the 
aflfembly anrned the youth ia * public. 
** This, we are told by Tacitu^, was his 
*' Toga Vtrilisy his entrance upon digni- 
** ties ; before this he made only part of a 
*' family, now he became a member of 
" the ftate." After this he was obliged 
to provide for his own fubfiftence, and was 
either now to live by hunting, or by joining 
• Chap. IX. O 3 in 
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in fbme incurfion agalnft ao enemy. Par^ 
ticular care was tal^en to prevpnt thefe 
young foldicrs from enjoym^ too earfy an 
acquaintance with the oppofit^ ftic, tid 
tldr limbs had acquired all the vtgonir of 
which they were capable. Indeed they 
could havfs no hope to be acceptable to the 
women, but in proportion to the courage 
Snd addrefs they nad fhown in war and in 
their military excrcifes. Accordingly w$ 
fee in an ancient fong, preferved by Bartho* 
En*, a king of ^Jorway extremely fur- 
|frized that, as he could jperforni eight dif- 
ferent exercifes, his mmrefs fhould pre* 
ibmc to rejedr his fuit. I (hall frequendy 
fcave occafion to produce new inftancgis of 
this manner pf thinking apiong their wo- 
men: it is Efficient at prefent to obferve, 
Ihat they were not likely to foften their 
ehildrcn by too much delicacy or indul- 
gence. Thefe tender creatures were ge-r 
flerally born in the midft of camps and 
irmics. Their eyes, from the pioment 
fhey were fiiA opened, faw nothing but 
military ipcdacles, arms^ eSufion of bloody 
^nd combats either real or ia fpprt ; thu^ 
^3 they grew up from their infancy, tfieis 
i^xkh were early difpofed to imbibe t)|^e cruel 

«rejt|dice$ of thpir fathers. 

% %? 9 traqfiectlpn of tips ia t)^ fepond volume . 
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Th^ir laws Sot ihfe moft pAtt <]jk^ (heje 
€^ the ftncknt X4acedeBioniafisy &emed tQ 
kBOw M> o^er vkuies than thofeaf a mili* 
taf]r n^ture^ wd no other crimes but 
%QvrMdicc. They infli<5t^ the gtieateft pe« 
iMil^s on fqcli as ded the firft in battle. 
The laws 'of the SBcient Danes, accordinj 
to 8t:!to^ eapcluded (hem from fociety, ani 
cLedlared them infamous. Among the Ger^ 
fsnans iIhs was fometimes carried fo far as 
to fufFocate cowards in mud ; afte^ which 
they cefvcced them over with Hurdles : to 
£hew^ ikys Tacitus, that though the pu* 
Difltfnftnt of crimes fhould be public, there 
a<Fe irertain dqgrees of cowardice and in^ 
famy which ought to be buried in eternal 
iikBG^. The moil flattering diftilidions 
were fefcRved for fucH as had performed 
£bme iign^ exploit ; and the laws them- 
Htlve^ dHbibiitod men into diSerent ranks 
accordiog to i^ir different degrees of cou^ 
fage. FrothOb king of Denmark, had or- 
daiteed^ acci^n^ng to Saxo, that whoever 
iisdidt^ an en^raent poft in the army, 
ought upon all occafions to attack one 
entmyi «o face two; to retire only one 
ilep back from three ; and not to nsake an 
ans^hia} retreat till aflauked by four. Hence 
wafi formed that prejudice fo deeply rooted 
among tbefe pec^le, thtt there was no 
0ther way to acquire glory, but by the 

Chap. IX, O 4 pro- 
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profeffioii •of arms, and a fanatic valour : a 
prejudice tKe force of which difplayed it- 
felf without obftruAion at a time, when 
luxury was unknown; when that defire, 
fo tiatural, and fo adive among men, of 
drawing upon themfelves the attention of 
their equals, had but one fingle object and 
fupport ; and when their country and their 
fellow citizens had no other treafurc but 
the fame of their exploits, and the terrouF 
thereby excited in their neighbours. 

The rules of juftice, far frdm checking 
thefe prejudices, had been themfelves 
warped add adapted to their bias. It is no 
' exaggeration to fay, that all the ^Gothic 
and' Celtic nations entertained opinions on 
this fubjcdt, quite oppofite to the theory of 
our times. They looked upon war as a real 
act of juftice, andefteemed force an incon- 
teftible title over the weak, a vifible mark 
that God had intended %o fubjed them to 
the ftrong. They had no doubt but the 
intentions of this divinity had been to efta- 
blifli the fame dependance among men 
which there is among animals, ' and fctting 
out from the principle of the inequali^ 
of men, as our modern civilians do from 
that of their equality, they Inferred thence 
that the weak had no right to what they 
could not defend. This maxim, which 
formed the bafis of the law of nations 

among 
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jtmong the ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
being di(5tated by their moft darling paf- 
fion, we cannot wonder that they (hould 
fo fteadily aft up to it in praSice. And 
which, ^fter all, is worft ; to aft and think 
as they did, or like the modems, with bet- 
ter principles to aft as ill ? As to the 
ancient nations, we attribute nothing tp 
them here but what is juftified by a thou-> 
fand fafts. They adopted the above max- 
im in all its rigour, and gave the name 
of Divine Judgment not only to the Ju- 
diciary Combat, but to conflifts and 
battles of all forts : viftory being in their 
opinion the only certain mark by which 
Providence enables us to diflinguifh thofe, 
whom it has appointed to command others, 
** Valour, feys a German warrior in Ta-? 
^* citus, is the.only proper goods of men. 
*' The Gods range themfelvcs on the fide 
^f of the ftrongeft */' 

Laftly, Religion, by annexing eternal 
happinefs to the military virtues, had given 
the laft degree of aftivity to the ardour 
and propenfity thefe people had for war. 
There were no fatigues, no dangers nor tor- 
ments capable of damping a paflion ib well 
countejnancedj and the defire of meriting 



* Tacit, hift. lib. IV. c. 17. Pellouticr hift. des 
^eltes, torn. I. p. 415. 
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la gKat a reward. We ho^e £bf ly wktf 
motives this religion offered to k$ VQtaiies } 
and we camiet fail tx> rocaU them ta roadr^ 
log fome inftanGes of thai coarage which 
dJitinguiAied the ancieat Scandi^iwianS) and 
of their contempt of deatii idelf^ wliich I 
i9>^l produce froai the meft aiA(hentie 
chronicles of Iceland. 

Hi^ory informs us» that HaroIi,p {w:^ 
naaied Blaatahd or Bi-vb Tooth (* 
king of Peooiark^ who fek^ed in the 
middle of the tenth century) bad founded 
on the coafts of Pocaeraniat whicli be had 
iubdiied> a city named Julin or JoERf-* 
burg ; where he ^nt a colony of yoy^ 
I>aae$j and beitowed the governroent oft a 
pekWated warrkr named Palaatoko. This 
new Lyci»'gu£,had made of that city a fo« 
cond Sparta, aiid every thing was direded 
to thiis iingle end* ^o form complele foU 
diers. The author who baa left us the 
biftory of this colony aiSuures us» that ^' it 
*^ was forbjddoi there h mucfanas to mea*- 
^^ tiioa the name of Fear^ even ia the moA 
" i«imine£rt dangers */* No ckisjen of 
JoH>fbwg was to yield to any number how- 
ever great, tut to fight intfepidly without 
%ii>g# wen from a very fuperior force. 

* See Jpmfwikinga Saga, in Bartholca. 'ic canf, 
^QQtetnpt^ mort. lib* i* c* 5, 

.The 
6 
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Jhc figf)^ of prefent ^nd iomlMt^ 4a»th 
would n^e beeo^ nq cxcufe wkb them fop 
makiiT^ aay the kafl copn^xlwiti or for 
ih^wmg the flighteft appr^bigQiion. And 
this legUl^Qr legUy 9ppe;ar» to have efadi^ 
cated from the qun^' of moft of the yoatbe 
bred ^p under him, a}) traces of thgt fenti^ 
ment ih natiio^al and ib univerf^, whicii 
makes ti^ifn thxn|c on their deilrudion witb 
liorror. Nothing can ibew thi^ better than 
a fingle fa<^ in their hiftory, which de^ 
ierves to hav^e plaire here £qx its ^g^aricy.* 
Some of theni havi^ig made an irruptioa 
into fhe^ territories of a powerful Norwe-> 
gianlpirdt^ named H^fuki, were overcome 
i^ite of the obAin^cy of ^fir refinance ; 
^d th^ n^pfl diftinguiihed ajpipng them be-^ 
ixig m^de prUbners, MFcre» according to 
ihe^ ^Hi^o^ of tkoie tknes, condemned to 
ijea^. The news of this, far from afiliO:- 
iflg t^m# ¥?a«> on the contrary, received 
ifirith; joy. The firft who was led to» pn-^ 
$i(hv^jf^t wa^ cofitent to fay, without 
changing ^oi^ntena^ccj.; and without ex^ 
jprefling the kaft fign of fear, ** Why 
*' fhould not th^ &m& happen to m^, a& 
^^ did to my father I He died, and fo 
^* muft I." A w^fioar, nainwd Thorehill^ 
whto Wfts to cut off the head of the fecond, 
haying afked him what he felt at the fight 
pf death, he anfv^i:«4 that ** he'rcmem- 

Chap. IX. ^^ bered 
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^* bered too well the laws of Jomiburg to 
«* utter any words that denoted fear." The 
third, in reply to the fame quefHon, faid, 
he rejoyced to dye with glory, and that 
he preferred fuch a death to an infamous 
•^ life like that of Thorchiirs." The 
fourth made an anfwer much longer and 
more extraordinary. ^* I fufFer with a 
** good heart ; and the prefent hour is to 
** me very agreeable. I only beg of you," 
added he, addrefling himfelf to Thorchilli 
** to be very quick in cutting oflF my head ; 
** for it is a queftion , often debated by us 
** at Jomfburg, whether one retains any 
**. fenfe after being beheaded. I will there- 
fore grafp this knife in my hands if after 
my head is cut off I ftrike it towards 
you, it will (hew I have not loft all fenfe : 
** if I let it drop, it will be a proof of the 
" contrary, Make hafte therefore, and 
" decide the difpute." ' Thorchill,' adds 
the hiftorian, * cut off his head in moft 
^ expeditious manner, but the knife, as 
* might be expcfted, dropt from his hand/ 
The fifth (hewed the fame tranquillity, and 
died rallying and jeering his enemies. The 
lixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to punifhment Hkea (heep*; 
'^ ftrike the blow in my face," faid he, 

, * Bajthol. lib. i. c. 5* ?• 5I' 

ft J 
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^< I will fit ftill without flirinking ; and 
** take notice whether I once wink my 
** eyes, or betray one fign of fear in my 
** countenance. For we inhabitants of 
*^ Jomflburg are ufed to exercife ourfelves 
** in trials of this fort, fb as to meet thp 
*^ ftroke of death, without once moving." 
He kept his promife before all the focc- 
tators, and received the blow without 
betraying the leaft fign of fear, or fo 
much as winking his eyes *• The feventh, 
fays the hiftorian, " was a very beautiful 
*V young man, in the flower of his age. 
His long fair hair, as fine as filk, floated 
in curls and ringlets on his fhoulders. 
<* Thorchill aflced him what he thought of 
death ? I receive it willingly, faid he, 
fince I have fulfilled the greatefl: duty of 
life, and have feen all thofe put to death 
whom I would not furvive. I only beg 
of you one favour, not to let my hair be 
* touched by a flavc, or ftained with my . 
' blood f." 
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* Baxthol. itid, 
* t li^ Bartholin it is, 
Jd unkum a tepetOj ne.tnan" 
dpia me ad mortem ducant^ 
neu quis te inferior capillum 
meumteneat^icc. M. Mal- 
let has omitted the cir-> 
cumftance of the hair in 

Chap. IX. 



r 

his 2d. edit. 

Bartholin gives the 
fpeech of the Eighth 
perfon, which, though 
fpiiited, being not fo 
ftriking as the former, 
our author has omitted. 

T. 

This 
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This conftancy in die Uft dioments w^ 

Bot^ however, die pteulkr tSeSt of th6 

lows anid ^dticaftion of the Jonliburgians. 

^ The other Danes have c^en ^wn the &m6 

firooFs of iDtrepMity ; or rather ^i$ wi& 
iht generid dsaral£ter of df the intet^itants 
of Scaondinaraa. it was witli &idtii an in- 
ftamze of fhanpeftrl pviiknim^ to titter 
iqion inch oocafiotis the leaft j^Oto^ Or to 
<3)ange cotintenance^ but efpeciaify tti ihed 
tears. The Danes^ %s A^tA of Bre* 
men ♦, " are rmiarkable for this; &at if 
>< Acy have tommhted arty criiftft, ihiy 
•* had rather ftfflfer death, Aatt blows. 
♦< ThBW is no othor pnftifhmenl for thtm 
** btrt either th^ ax, ot fi^vitude. As for 
•* grosms, complaints and other bemoan- 
<* iiigs of that kind, iti which W« find 
" relief, they are fo deteft6d by «he Banes, 
*^ that they think it mean to w^ep for 
-** their fins, or for the death of their deaf- 
•* eft relations." But if a private folSier 
looked upon tears as peculiar to. weaknefs 
or flavery, their great warriours, the chiefs, 
all who alpnied to fame and glory, carried 
ifie confcrtxpt of death rnuch further. Kpg 
Hegner, who, as I have once before ob- 
ierved, dyed finging the plcafure of re- 
^cciving death in the field of battle, cries 

^ Adam Bremen, defitu Daniae, c. 213. 

out 
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out at tk$ ^tid of aftan:^, ^ the hourb of 
<' mff life are pasflod 4way, I ihall i& 
«' kagH^ * :" And many pftfla^s ia a»* 
^ioAt mAoiy pktnly &0W that th^ was nM 
a poetical hyperbolt. Saxo> i^eakk^odF ^ 
fin^ conibaj^ fajrs^ that one or the cbam-' 

epitaph ais diort as energetic -f*. An 
Mloagmg to a king of Norway, celehrsting 
in vtirfe ibe death of his mafter> coxtthidea 
his elo^um with- llbcfe wtwris^ ♦* Jt fliatt 
^ hereafter be reoorded in hfftoriesy that 
" king Haller died hughing |[." A waniictf 
having been thrown upon Ma bacic, in 
wreft^ng with hi& enenay., aBd the ialster 
>£fidinghimfelf withont me anns^ tbft van^ 
quiifaed perJbn promifed to wait withonc 
changing his^ poftnre whik he fetdbed ^ 
fw^ord to kill hhn; and he faitltfully kapff 
his wond. To die with his arms in hi^ 
hi»id was the vow of ev^ free man; 
and the pleafing idea they h&d' of thi^ 
hind of de^lth, would natomlly lead tbenv 
to dread fuch as proceeded from dif- 
eafe and old age. In the joy therefore 
which they teftified at the approach of sr 
violent death, th^ might frequently ex- 

* Barthol. p. 4. Saga apud BarthoU lib. i« 

•+ Saxo Gram. lib. ii. c. i. p. 5. 
ct vide Bodvar's Biarka j Barthol. p. 6i 
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prefs no more than their real fentiiherits^ 
though doubtlefs it was fometime$ ifiter* 
mixt with oftentation. The general tenof 
of their conduft proves that they were moft 
commonly iincere in this y and fuch as 
know the power which education > example 
and prejudice have overmen, will find no 
difficulty in receiving the multitude of teA 
timonies, which antiquity h?tth left us of 
their extraordinary valour. '* The philo- 
" fophy of the Cimbri," fays Valerius 
Maximus, ** is gay and couragious : they 
leap for joy in a battle, that they are 
going to quit life in fo glorious a man- 
ner : in fickncfs they lament for fear of 
*' a (hameful and miferable end*." Ci- 
cero remarks, that in proportion as men 
are intrepid in war, they arc weak and im- 
patient under bodily pains. ^* Happy in 
" their miftake,'' fays Lucan, ** are the 
*^ people who live beneath the Pole ! per- 
" fuadcd that death is only a paffage to a 
long life, they are undifturbed by the 
moft grievous of all fears, that of dy- 
ing. Hence they eagerly run to arms, 
** and their minds are capable of meet- 
ing death : hence they efteem it Cow- 
ardice to fpare a life which they fliall 
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* Val. Max. lib. ii, cap. 6. p. ii. Cicero Tufc. 
Quaeft. lib« ii. cap. ult.. 
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«*^ fo foon recover*." The'hiftoiy of an^ 
cient Scandinavia is full of paffages exprcf- 
i5ve of this manner of thinking. The il-^ 
luftrious warriors, who found themfelves' 
wafting by fome lingering illnefs, were 
fiot always content barely to accufe theijr' 
fate. They often availed themfelves of 
the few moments that were yet remain-- 
ing, to {hake off life by a way more glo- 
rious. Some of them would be carried 
into a field of battle, that they might die 
in the engagement: others flew themfelves: 
many procured this melancholy fervice to be 
performed them by their friends, who con- 
sidered this as a moft facred duty. ** There 
** is on a mountain in Iceland/* fays the 
author of an old Icelandic romance +, ** a 

** rock 

♦ A« oidy a lopfe pa- Reader will be glad to 
pphrafe of Lucan's words, fee the origina} hcr^* 
is given in [the text, the 

Orie alio long^t^ canitisji cigntia^ vita 
M)n imdia eft. CerUpopult quos defpidt 4rSlH 
Felices errorefm J quos ills timorum 
. Maximus baud urget Uthi metus j inde ruenS 
Inferrum mens prma viris^ ammaque capaces 
mortis: it ignavum rediiufa parcer^ tfittg. 

Lib. i. 

t The oU Saga, or and fifiion, but fljews iw 

kiftory here quoted, con- plainly what opinion was 

tains a mixture of truth held of Suicide, ^nd 

Vol. I. Chap. IX. P bow 



^' €pck fo hi^h that no aninuil ca& faB 
" from the top jmd live. Here men be- 
«f tak( them&lvea wbei) they are affiliated 
*« «ipd unhappy* From this place all our 
** jnceftors, even tvithout waiting for fick- 
«* nef^ h^yc departed unto Odin, It is ufe- 
*^ lefs ther ^fpre to give ourfelves up to groans 
*^ and qoniplaint$# or to put our rektions 
** to of^dJeis expenCQS, fince we can eafily 
*« follow; the example of our fathers wha 
•^ have $11 gone by the way of this rock*** 
There wa^ nich another in Sweden, appro-* 
priated to the fame n&, which was fi- 
guratively called the Hall of Odin« 
l^aufe it wa,8 a kind of veftibule or entry 

to 



bow commonfy it was fenium occupajfety ma mor-» 

praftifed heretofore in ithe bus^ rogare is cogeiatur prd^ 

North. pinqmsy ut fumnprimuM 

Procopiiis a^ibute&tbe bomnum mtmtrn gum t$tf 

fame thing to the Heruli^ brents Procop* Godb 

a. Gothic pepple. j/pud lib. ii. c. 14. 

Heruies^ b^ys.hef rue fmi» SiHus fays of the an** 

hus^ nee ^rotisfas erat vi» cient inhabitants of Spain, 
tarn produare : et Ji ^em 

ProdigagiHt anma^ & properarefadlUmamsrtemi 
tlakque ubi tranfcendit flcrmtes vtribut annosy 
Jmpatiens ^ifpfrnit novtffi Jine^fam 
• Etfafi,modustndeistrcii/i, 
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fe thfe p^'kfe of thit iSBd J, I4ftfy, ir 



All tliete aufebfTties, 
«4iltH li ^att be cafy to 
flitfldf*^^ pmt that 1 
attrlbufe.fjothtng to t&e 
liortbem nations,- which 
is hot bofif ivety cbhfifined 
hj hmdAiit^i As well 
ftfingcrs ii -their oWit 
CouAttymen $. and, that 
one cannot ^•eproach the 
aAcierit ScStiidiriaviafts 
WhH {Rilef Batliarous pres 
jlidStiesi • "^thotit Con- 
demniftg at the fame time 
the' ahceftors 6^ half the 
tiithtti 6( tnropt. Vid. 
PelloutleS^y fbtn. ii. hTy. 3. 
cb. i^. . Fir/i Edit. 

% Wc have a particular 
defcriptioh pf this 'place 
by Sij^ Wiffiam Temple ; 
vriidch. it wiU be worth 
while to^oduce at large. 
' « t will not," he fayg, 
trouble .myfelf with 
mor^ paflag'^s dttt of 
the Runic poems con- 
cerning thils fuperfti- 
timis principle [of pre- 
fef ring a violent death', 
&c. Jb iitVill add a tefti- 
mbny 0/ ft, which was 
giveq lAe at Nimeguen, 
by count Oxenftexjri, 
Cha^-. IX, 
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<«: the firft ol^tie Sweaifli 

« embkftadDfs' iri jifrdt ^A 

^« feiiibly- ; lA difcoafl^ 
" ipon thii fubjea, and 
" in confinnation of, this 
opinion having been 
neral 'among thi 
Oths of tbofe coun- 
tries ; h^ told me there 
was ftill in Sweden a 
V place which was a me- 
^* morial of it, and wai 
** called Oi>ik*s-Haxx; 
That it was a great bat 
in the fea, encompafled 
oh three fides with 
fteep and ragged rocks % 
and that in the time of 
<^ the Gothic paganifm^ 
men that were either 
fick of dffeafes the^ 
efieemed mortal or in- 
cui'able, or elfe gr9wn 
invalid with age, and 
thereby paft all military 
<* a6iion, alnd fearing to 
*' die liieanly and bafely 
(as they efteemed it) 
in their beds, they 
tifually c^tifed them- 
felves to be brought to 
the neareft part of thefe 
rocks, and from thenc§ 
threw themfelves down 
P 2 ** into 
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none of-thefe reliefs were afibrded,'^ an4 
cfpecially when Chriftianity had banifhed 
thefe cruel pradices, the heroes confoled 
themfelyes at leaft by putting on compete 
armoUir as ibon as they found their end ap-i 
|)roaQlung ; thus making ( as it were) a £>lenm 
proteft againft the kirtd of death to which they 
'wtvt forced involuntariiy to fubmit. Aftef 
jthis it will not be thqpght wonderful that 
the clients of agreat locd^ and all thofe who 
inlifted tinder a chief for fomc expedition; 
Ihould fnake a vow ijot to furvive their com- 
piander; or that this vow fh'ould always be 
performed in all its rigour *. Neither will it 
be furprizing that private foldiers fliould 
fonjetimes form among theiiifelves a kind of 
fociety or confraternity, in which the feveral 
members engaged, at the expence of their 
own lives^ to avengq the death of their affo- 
ciatcs, provided it Wiere. honourable and vio- 
lent. All thefe dangers were, in their opinion^ 
£o many favourable ind precious occafions of 

y into the fea, hoping by lanea^ Part II. Effay 3. 

'** the bpldnefe of fuch z part 4. , T, 

** violent death, to renew * The fame thing prcr 

the pretence of admif- vailed among diverfe Cel 



'' fion . into the Hall of tic nations : they called 

^ Odin, which they ha4 thofe who thus engaged 

^' loft, by failing to di^ themfelves to their chiefs, 

*^ ill combat and wivb foldurii, Firji Ediu 
^^ their arms/' Mifcelr 

. ' meriting 
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meriting glory and eternal happinefs. Ac-^ 
cordingly, we never find any s^mong thefe 
people guilty of cowardice, and the bare 
fufpicion of that vice was always attended 
with univerfal contempt. A man who had 
loft his buckler, or who had received a 
wound behind, durft never more appear in. 
public. In the hiftory of England *, we 
fee a famous Danifh captain named Si-- 
ward, who had fent his foh to attack a pro- 
vince in Scotland, afk with great coolneis 
thofe who brought the news of hig 
death, whether he had received his wounds 
behind or before? The meflengers tel- 
ling him he was wounded before, the 
Father cries out, ** then I have only caufe 
^* to rejoice : for any other death would 
" have been unworthy of me and my fon." 
A conqueror could not exercife a more ter- 
rible vengeance upon his captives, than to 
condemn them to flavery. *^ There is,'* 
fays Saxo, ** in the heart of the Danes, an 
** infurmountable averfioh to fervitude, 
*' which makes them efteem it the moft 
*^ dreadful of all conditions -f/' The faqie 
hiftorian defcribes to us a king of Penm^rk, 
named Frotho, taken in battle by a king his 
enemiy, and obftinately refufing all offers of 

. * Brompton. Ubb. Join. Gbxonic, p. 946. 
f Saxo Gramm. lib. scti. 
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life which that pf I^ice cpu^d madke Jiim, **To 
*' what en3," fays h,e, '• Aiould I reftrvc 
** n^yfelf for fp ' great a djferace ? What 
'• good can the remainder gf my life itf- 
«« ford me, that can cojinter-bailance the 
" remembrance of m^ misfortup'es,., ao^ 
" the regret which my milery wo^uld caufc 
** me ? And even if you fhoujd feftqre mt 
*' my kingdom^ if you fljould bnng me 
*« back my filler, if ypu flipuld repair all 
•' the lofs of my treafure, wpu^d all this 
** recover my honour ? All, thefe benefit^ 
*' would never replace me in my foriner 
** ftate, but future ages, would always fay, 
" Frotho hath been taken by his 
•• ENfeMY." In all con^^ats, and the nufli-: 
ber of thcra is prodigious in the anci.en( 
hiftorics of the North, we alw;ays finij 
both parties continually repeating the word? 

f' lory, honour, and contempt of deat!(;i, and 
y this means raifing one anot^her to. that 
pitch of entliufiafm, which produces extra- 
ordinary aiSions. A general never forgof 
to remind his tropps of t,hefc: motives wheij 
he \yas going to give battle j ^nd not infrq- 
. qiiently they prevented him, and Qcw to 
the engagement of theinfelves, chanting 
ibhgs of war, marching it) cadence, and 
raifing Ihouts of joy.- 

Laftly, like the herpes of Hpmer, thcfe 

cf ancient Scandinavi?, in. the exc^fs of 

their 
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their over-bafltng courage, dared to dftfy 
die Gods themfclves. ^* Th<>agh thty 
*' fhould be ffronger than the Gods," fays 
a boaftful warrior ipeaking of his enemies^ 
^ I would abfobteJy fight them */' AM 
in Saxo Gratofnattcus we hear anothef 
wHhing ardently that he cotttd but nleet 
with 0(fin^ that he m^ht at^ck him i. 
cxpreflSng his mind by verfts to this efFea:. 
" Where at prefent is he, whom they catt 
** Odin, that warrior 6)' completely armed, 
*^ who harth but one eye to guide him ? 
^' Ah, if I couM hut fee him, this re- 
" doubted IpcMsfe of Frigga ; ia vaid ihoiild 
** he be covered' with his fnow-whit^ 
** buckler, in vain mounted upon his lofty 
*^ flieed, he fhould not fea*e hisdbodcof 
'* Lethra without a vfround. It is lawful 
** to encounter a warrior god -f /* 

A 

♦ Bartholin, lib. L c 6; ** through thtir thickeft 

t Saxo Gram. lib. *^ ranks, and aflailing 

ii. apud Barthpl. lib. i. " them with fuch fury* as 

c. 8. — The lame author ** a mortal c^ii- fiiperioir 

relates that a Danifil *' beings, had not ren- 

prince^ named Hother, *' deredl the dub of the 

refifted the united' forces ** god Thor ufelefs, hf 

ofOdin^ Thor, and the ** cutting it off at the 

fquadrons, of the gods. ** handle. Weakened by 

*' And' the viftory," he ** this fudden attd.unex- 

adds, ** would have re- ** pe£ted ftrokcj the gods 

** maiaed with the gods, ^ were forced to betakd 

*< if Hother, brejjcing *< themfelves- to- flight.*' 

Cbajp. IX- J 4 [Saxo. 
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A pftiTibn (o ftrong^ fo general and fb 
blind could riot but give a tindure of its 
chara^cr to whatever it could poflibly ex- 
tend to; and therefore we muft not be 
forprized that they (hould take it into their 
heads to deify the inftruments of war, 
without which that pai&on could not have 
beeii gratified. From the earlieft anti- 
quity they paid divine honours to their 
fwords, their battle-axes and their pikes. 
The Scythians commonly fubftituted a^ 
fvvord as the moft proper fyhibol to repre- 
fent the fupremc god. It was by planting 
a ipear in the middle of a field, that they 
ufually mairked out the place iet apart for 



[Saxo. lib. iii. Barthol. 
lib, i. c. 6.] It was a 
received opinion among 
them, that a man might 
uttack and fight the gods ; 
and It is needlefs to re- 
mark with Saxo, that 
thefe were only imaginary 
deities. No one is tempt- 
ed to take fuch relations 
literally, and they only 
defer ve to be mentioned 
becaufe they fhcw us what 
manner of thinking pre- 
vailed among the people 
who invented ftories of 
this fort. From them 
we may at Jeaft infer that 
the confidence with which 



their bodily (Irength and 
courage infpired thefe an- 
cient Danes muft have 
been exceflive to make 
them brave and defy what- 
ever was moft formidable 
in their fyftem of religion. 
But Diomedes's wound- 
ing Venus concealed in a 
cloud, his defying Jupi- 
ter, as well as the other 
combats of men with the 
gods defcribed in the Ili- 
ad, have already fhown 
us, to what a degree of in- 
toxication and madnefs 
men may arrive, who 
think themfelves above all 
fear. Fir/i Edit. 

. prayers 
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prayers And faciifices : and when they had 
relaxed from their primitive flriiftnefs, fo 
far as to build temples and iet up idols in. 
them^ they yet prefcrvcd fome traces of the 
ancient cuftom, by putting a fword in the 
hands of Odin's flatues. The refpeft 
they had for their arms .made them alfo 
fwear by inftruments fo valuable and fo 
ufeful^ as being the moft facred things 
they knew. , Accordingly, in an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Scandinavian, to aiTure him-* 
fclf of a perfon's good faith, rea uires. him 
to fwear " by the (houlder of a norfe, and 
•< the edge of a Sword *." This oath was 
ufual more efpecially on the eve of fome 
great engagement : the foldiers engaged 

* The pafiage at large, as tranflated by Bartholinji 
[lib. i. cap. 6.] is 

yur amenta mihi prius omnia daUs 

Ad lotus napis^ et adfcuti extremitattm^ 

Ad equi armum^ et ad GLADII ACIEM, i^c* 

It IS therefore with pc- his Prince of Deit^ 

culiar propriety and de- mark call upon his 

corum (as is well obferved companions to Swear 

by his commentators) upon his sword. 
that our Shakefpear makes 

* ■ Cdhie hither gentlemen. 

And lay your hands againe upon my fword. 
Never to fpeake of this that you have heard 
Sweare by my Sword. — * ■ ■ ■■ 

Hamlet.^ a. i^ fc. ult. T. 

Chap. IX. themfelves 
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themiciires by an oath of this kind^ not to 
flee though tneir enemies fhoold be nerer fo 
fuperior in number. 

From the fame fbarce proeeeded that 
propenfity to duels and fingle consbats^ fb 
remarkable among all the ' Gothic * ' na-^ 
tionsy and which of all their barbarous 
cuftoms has been xnoik religioufly kept up 
bj their prefent defcoidants. In Den- 
mark^ and through all the Nocth, they 
provoked a man to fight a duel> bj pub- 
lic]^ calling him Nidinq oa* ^ infamous^:'' 

for 



♦ CeWc. Orig. 

t la ^ Cuae manner 

as giving the lye is the 
higheft provocation in 
moderh times, bccaufeit 
implies a charge of mean- 
nefs^ ikllhood and cow- 
ardice : (6 the vjrord Ni- 

DING OC NiTHiNG ail- 

■ 

ciently included in it the 
ideas of extreme wiakcd- 
Ttefs^ meannefs and in- 
famy. It fignified a 
villainous bafe wretch, 
a daftardly coward, a 
fordid ftingy worthlefs 
creature : , (Homa fahra^ 
tus^ nflimmj apoftata.^ fae- 
dijrag^j fumme infamh^ 
Jordide parens^ i^c» being, 
5drivecl by the gre^tc$ 
Ctymologytrof the prefent 



ag^ ftw» like HchnSc 

{*rV. V id. LTE, in Junif 
etymplog. Anglic^.} No 
wbndef thatf^ an impu- 
tation of thi« kind fliouM 
be fo reproachful apiong 
an open and brave peo- 
ple : or thar they would 
rather do any thing than 
incur it. 

We have a remarkable 
proof in Englifli hiftory 
how much this name was 
dreaded and abhorred by 
our anceftors. King 
William Rufus havine 
occafion to draw together 
a fudden body of forces, 
only fent word to all fuch 
as held of him in fee. 
that thofe who did not 
• ^: repair 
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for he who bid receiY?4 ft> 4cep g ^ain, 
"jvithput cndeavpurii\g to wafh it put with 
^c bipod of his ^dverfary, would have lp(^ 
inych tnpre than the life he wgs ip defirou? 
to fay^. B^nyhcd by public indignatip^ 
frpjpn the fociety of ipen, .degraded ffPOi 
jiis quality of citiz?n,, and. fcarcc regarded 
?LS a hupaan cr^ajgre^ he had nothiog kft 
for i^ but a fhameful. ^nd infecure flight 



rj^pair to bi|i s^ftance, 
ih.ould be de^^d Ni- 
THING ; and without 
further (uthmon^ they all 
flod^ed to his ftandkcd. 
Rex ira infiammatmf i^ys 
Matthew Paris, Jitpen^li^ 
art OS militesjucu 4nglos con^ 
gregaty it abfque moray ut 

if4 ohfidhnem vim<mU j^' 
betj mji velint fub n^mim 
NiTHiNG, qucd Latins 
NEQUAM fonaty recenferi. 
Angli (qui nihil contunulio" 
fats it viliui eftimant qugm, 
bujufmodi ignaminiofi v^Ca^ 



bul0 notari) c^a^rvatim a4 
regem conButntis^ ingenUs 
copiasconpciunt. (M. Par. 
fub ann. 1 089. ) The word 
NiTHiNG for (bine ages 
s^r €oiitiA;U^ in life in 
this kingdom, but chiefly 
in the ienfe of stinjgv, 

NIGGARDJUy, &c. The 

Tranflator has leea an 
ancient MS. poem, tb^ 
was writt<en between the 
reigns of J^dward III. and 
£dw. IV. in which a per- 
£;)n i^ th^s exhQi]t^^ 






which fenfe of the word 
ftill obtains in Denmark, 
as we learn from BarthoV 
Hn. Denotat NipiNG- 



Chap, IX, 



jnoderms Hants vvrumfir-^ 
did^ parcum atqut tfnacfm* 
Li^, L c. 7. p. 98. T. 

The 
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• The dreadful confequences of their fen- 
jQbility with regard to what we falfely 
call Honour, extended often from private 
perlbns to a whole people; and nations, 
olind to their true welfare, waged long and 
cruel wars for fuch chimerical interefts 
as really ought not to have armed one finglc 
individual againft another. Under the 
reign of Harald Blaafand, king of Den- 
mark, the Icelanders provoked by his hav- . 
ing detained one of their fhips laden With 
merchandife, flew for revenge to a fpecies 
of arms that were familiar to them, and 
made verfes upon him fo very fatirical, that 
Harald, ftung to the quick, fent out a fleet 
to ravage the ifland* This obliged the in- 
Taabitants to make a law, which is ft ill ex- 
tant in their ancient code, forbidding any 
perfon, under capital punifliment, to com- 
pofe fatirical verfes upon the kings of Den- 
mark, Sweden, or. Norway. 

After fo many efforts to acquire glory,, 
it was very natural to think how to 
perpetuate it. To this end the ancient 
Scandinavians employed various means 
fuitatle to the groflTnefs and rudenefs of 
•the times ; which . if they have deceived 
the expedlation of thofe who hoped for 
fame and immortality from them, have 
done them no great injuftice. The mofi: 

, common 



i 
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comtnoja method confifted in burying the 
heroes under little hills which they raifed 
in the middle of fome plain *, and in giving 

to 

dore fpeaks of it as a ge- 
neral cuftom. Apudma- 
jores^ he fays, Potenies aut 
fub fTJontibusy aut in mon» 
tibus fepeliuntur. (Orig» 
lib. XV. c. II.) And Vir- 
gil and Servius exprefsly 
attribute it to the ancient 
Italian^: See Servius on 
that verfe of ^n. II. 



* Vide Bartholin, de 
cauf. contempt, a Dan. 
mortis, lib. i. c. 8. 

There is ropm to be- 
lieve that this cuftom of 
burying the dead under 
little bills or mounts of 
earth prevailed among 



maiiy of the ancient in- 
habitants of Europe, ifi- 

— — * Fuit ingens montefub alto 
Regis Dfrcennt terreno ex aggere bujium. 

This cuftom Bartholin ments of this kind, which 



thinks Odin brought 
with him into the North 
out of Scythia ; where 
it anciently prevailed, as 
we learn from Herodo- 
tus, lib. iv. c. 71. And 
Mallet aflures us that 
fome travellers " have feen 
♦* in Crim Tartary (part 
** of the ancient Scythia) 
<* and in the neighbour- 
♦' ing countries, artificial 
*^ hills like thofe which 
*' are found in Denmark 
'^ and throughout all the 
« North.'* Mallet, ift. 
Edit.] See alfo Bell's 
Travels, vol. i. This 
Traveller found thefe fe- 
pulchral hills in his jour- 
ney to China. 

We have in England 
many ancient monu- 

Voiv^ Chap. IX. 



are of fuch remote anti- 
quity that it is not eafy 
to decide whether they 
ought to be afcribcd to 
our Gothic anceftors the 
Saxons and Danes ; or to 
the more ancient inhabi- 
bants of Celtic race, viz. 
the Britons, &c. Some 
antiquaries are for refer-, 
ing every veftige of this 
fort to the times of the 
Druids : but it is very 
certain that the ancient 
Scandinavians buried in 
the fame manner : indeed 
this fort of monument is 
fo fimple and obvious, 
that it has doubtlefs pre- 
vailed among many na- 
tions of yery different 
original. 

P 7 Monu* 
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tothefe hillocks, and fometimes to the plains 
themfelves the name of the perfon who 
was there interred. This rude monument 
kept up at the fame time the memory of 
the hero^ and the emulation of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. We find in Denmark 
at this day a great number of fuch artificial 
hills, which bear the name of fome war- 
rior, or king of antient tifties *. 

They 



Monuments of this 
kind particularly abound 
in the fouth-weft parts of 
this ifland. ** There are 
^* many in Wiltfhtre, 
** round and copped, 
« i^hich are called Bur- 
*•* ROWS or Barrows ; 
•' perhaps raifed^in mc- 
*^* mory of the foldicrs 
** flain there : For bones 
** are found in them"; 
•> and I have read that it 
was a cuftom among 
the northern people, 
that every foidicr who 
furvived a battle,, 
fepuld bring a helmet 
full of earth towards* 
V raifuig of monuments' 
** for their flain fellows.'' 
So far from Cambden : 
tp which Gibfon adds,, 
tlut *' upon chcfe downs 
[in Wiltfliire] are fe- 
veral forts of Barrows. 
I. Small circular 
trenches with very 
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** little elevation in the 
** middle. 2. Ordinary^ 
barrows. 3. Barrows 
with ditches round 
them'. 4. Large ob- 
long barrows, fome 
with trenches^ roupd 
them, others without. 
5. Oblong barrows 
*« with ftones fet up all 
" round them." Of this 
laft fort *' that large 
** oblong barrow, called 
Mil barf ow, is more 
«fpecially remarkable, 

as beingcnvironed with 
great flones- about 6 of 
7 feet high." Which 
was dioubtlefs •* the fev 
** pulchre of fort'ie I)a- 

*' nifh commander." 

Cambden's Brltannta by 
Gibfon, 17x2. Vol. i. p. 
Itj, &c, T. 

* Of thife kind was the 
tomb of Hamlet as de- 
fcribed by Saxo, Injsgnis 
^H$ fppt^Uura aq nomine 
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Th^y commonly pitched Upon &>mt pub-* 
Uc pUce^ fome greafe ro^d^ fome fountain 
or other wcU^frequeated fpot^ as the moil 
proper to raijfe thefe tombi in« Thejf 
adorned diem frequeiltly With dne or more 
large ftones andepitaphs^ iswiM be explained 
vrhen I cQnie to fpeak of the funerals of 
^s peqple* But above all, they had re- 
courfe to the art of poetry, when they were 
difpo^ to immdrtalizfc their king» or great 
c^taths. The Scald 5 or bards were cm- 
ployed to tx)mpoie odes or fbngs> which 
related all their moft fhiixing exploits, and 
ibmetimes the whole hiflx>ry of their lives. 
Thefe £bags were propagated from one re- 
citer to andther : and l^ere was no public 
iblemmty in which they were not fung or 
chanted. The praifes which thefe poets 
gave to vakrur, the warlike enthufiafm 
which animated their verfes^ the great care 
m&i took to learn them from their in- 

§amfius afudyutiam exiai^ toriin thus relates kf 

vrhich field we are told i» Dani cadaver Hvbbje in- 

called AmxeTs-hedB to Ur occifos invenienies^ iUud 

thfeday, (Saxo. lib.lv. cum ctantore mammd fepe^ 

BandsoL pc 119.) In like Heruntj ^umtdum app$ntnt€S 

manner Hubbestowe in HubbeItOWE vocuverunt. 

Devohfhire received its Bromtoiv ad ann. 873. 

name from Hcbba the Vidr Cambden. Gibfon* 

D^ne^ w)U> waa flain and vol. i. p. 47. Ba^rth. lib. 

bwded there in the year L c. 8, T» 

879; as an ancient bif- 

Chap. IX. fancy. 
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fancy^ being all of them the natural efie^ 
of the ruling paffioti of this people, ierved 
in their turn to ftrengthen and extend it, 
Laftiy, the common objedts which they 
ufually had before their eyes, the rocks 
fcattered all over the country, the bucklers, 
the trophies railed in the field of battle, 
the waUs and hangings of their houfes, all 
contributed to preierve the memory of 
great adions and intrepid warriors, by 
means of the Runic charadters^ the hiero^ 
glyphics, and the fymbols, whith were 
engraven or infcribed upon them. 

A people who nourimed fo ftrong a paf- 
fion for war, could feldom be at lols for 
occaiions of it. Accordingly the ancient 
Scandinavians were continually involved in 
one hoftile dilpute or other, and their 
whole hiftory would have confifled of no- 
thing elfe but melancholy and difgufling de- 
tails of thefe wars, if they had been at the 
needlefs pains to write it. But the little 
that is left of their hiftory is more than 
fufHcient to fatisfy the curiofity of thofe 
who admire courage, no matter with what 
fpirit it is animated ; and who are aHx)- 
nifhed that men fliould be fo prodigal of 
their lives, when they were ignorant of the 
art how to render them agreeable. We 
have already obferved, that the inhabitants 
of Germany and the North were accuflomed 

every 
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tverjr ipring to hold a general aflembly, at 
whidi evtry frce-n^an appeared coihpletely 
iarmcd, aiid ready to go upon any expedi- 
ti6n. At this meeting they c6nfidered in 
what- qiidrter ' they ' iboiild/; ttidkc, war : 
they * tiamlned what . caufes df! ' cofiiplain t 
had-'bisfen recJeiVfe^d fr6m' the ieVefki neigh- 
boiifihgriitions/ their power or their riches, 
the * eijGhefs with ivhich they might be 
bv6fc6m6- the pfofpedk of' booty, ,or the 
neciHity 6f avcngiti^ iome injtify. ' When 
they hatl determined din the war, knd fettled 
the pUn of the cartipaign, they imme- 
diately began their' inarch,^ fofnilhed eacH 
of therii with a 'pr6pef* qu^dtitfty * ol^ i?rovi- 
fiohs ; ' arid almoft* every grbwil' liiah in thi 
country made hafte to^ join! the* Wmy thxis 
tumultiibufly aff^mblbd/ We are riof t6 
wonder after thife, ' that thefe. fli'ould iflue 
froni the North ftvarms'of fcldieW, as fof- 
jnidable for their numbers as their valour : 
and we ought not haftily to conclude from 
hence j 'that Scandinavia formerly, cphtained 
more people thftri.it docs at ^re&»t. I 
know what is related of the incredible 
mulrittiflcs of ftien, which that country' is 
fajd i(6 have poured: fori^' : but 9pthe other 
hand, ^Ho does npt fitnow how;inueh na- 
tions aftd hiftoriaris have bed^,^ in all ages^ 
iridirtecl to exaggeration in this refpe(5|k ; 
Ibme being defirous to enhance the power 
yo£. L ChapilX. Q_ of 



of their country, and otWs^ whcp it hat 
been conquered, being . willing tp^ /arc itt 
credit by mating it yield only lo, fi^rigr 
numbers ; but the greattft part biaye been 
guilty pir enlargement from no other mo* 
tive than a blmd Ipvc of the marvelloQS| 
authoriied by the difficulty of prqnoupdng 
with certainty on a Ifibjed, in which men 
often commit ^ great mlnakes even after 
long refearchcs. Befides thi9f it is v^ 
probable that many particular circutuftances 
of t^ofc famous expeditibns made by tht 
Scandinavians, have contributed to coun* 
tcnance that name of Vagina gentium^ 
which an hiftonan gives their country ♦• 
f*or when thefe emigrations were made by 
feai the promptitude and celerity with 
which they could Carry their ravages from 
one coaft to another, might eafily multiply 
armies in the eyes of the people they at-^ 

r 

* Jornan^es de rebuft MiJton has taken a com* 
tieticis.— — Sir Williafti parifon froin thence to 
Tempbe cklk it Tkfe exprefe exuberarft mul- 

<* A multitude like v^ch the f o^ulous Noi*th 
*^ PourM never from her f^oeep loins, to pafs 
•* Rheftfe ti ttre t>ttmr^ ^^ben hfer barbarou^ fofis 
" << Cawg iiHt h de?uge ^ lb% '■ Seyiih^ and fj^restd 
" Belwa^ Qgkaltar n the LyVian jfands." . • 

Par. L<A B.I. 351. 

V , tacked. 
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tacked, Mid wIk) tieatd m^y di^eiit if* 
rupbotifi f^oken of dmoft at the fame time* 
If on ^hc coflitrftry, ihey iflued forth by 
tetid^ thfey found every w!iere on theif 
march tiitione as grfeedy of fame aftd plun-*- 
der as ^liemfelves, who joining with oiem, 
afterwatds paflcd for people of the fame 
origintd Wmi the firft fwafm whrch put 
itfdf in motion. !t ftrould alfo be con- 
fidered^ that tbefe emigrations did not all 
of them take place at the fame time 5 and 
th«t nfter a nation was thus exhaufted^ 
it probacy remained inactive until it had 
been able to recruit its numbers. The vaft 
e^Ktent of Scandinavia feeing in thofe times 
divided among many different people whd 
*r€re iittle known and only defcribed by Ibttie 
one general name, as that of Goths, for in- 
ftance, or Nortoans, * (that is NcJrtheiil 
men) * it oouM not ^^taftly be afcertained 
from what country each troop origihally 
came, and Ml Ids to what degree of de-^ 
population each country was reduced iftef 
tofing fo great a quantity of its inhabitants. ^ 
But, what, in my opinion, beft accounts foi? 
thofe numerous add frecjuent inundations 
o( Aortfiern people, is that we have f eafbn 
to bclfeve, entire nations often engaged in 
^Bterprifes of this fort ^ even the Wonien 
and children fometimes marched in the 
rear of the annies, when a whole peoplq 
Chap. IX. Q^ either 
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either by inconftancy, by indigence, or tie 
^tt ration of a milder climate, rcfolvcd to 
change their place of abode. Projedts of 
thi^iind, .it is true, appear very ftrange tt> 
us atprefent: but it is no lefs trpe that 
pur apceftors the ^ Goths and * Celts often 
engaged in them. In the time. . of Caefar 
the Helvetians, that is, the ancient inhabi- 
tants pf Swiflerland, defirous to eftablifh 
themfelves in Gaul, burnt their houfefs with 
their, own hands, together with fuch pf 
their effects as were not portable, and fcJ- 
lowed by their wives and children, fet out 
with a refolution of never more retiirping 
home. What a multitude might npt oue 
expe<3: fuch»a nation to form? And yet 
Caefar remarks* that., according to the 
mufiers 1 of' the Helvetians th^mfelves^ 
found jn theii; camp, they did not ex.ceed 
three hundred and iixty thoufiind in, all, 
including old men, women and children : 

a number, without.difpute,:fmall compared 
with that o£ the. inhabitants of the fanie 
country atprefent. The expedition of the 
Qrpbri, had alfo been an entire .tranlpfen- 
tation of that people.: for it appears, by 
the requeft they made to the Ron^aftSj th^t 
their view, was to obtain new lands. to: fe^tlf: 
in/ They, as.weU as the; Helvetians, -took 



* De bello Gallic.. lib, i. cai. 
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nvith them their wives and childrcfi : andt 
acccrdingly Cimbria (at prefcnt -Slefwick. 
and- Jutland) continued after this emigra- 
tion fo.depopulatedj that at the end of two 
whole cenrturies, viz in the time of Tacitus,^ 
it had riot been able to recover itfel^ as 
we h^ve already remarked from this hiflo-* 
rian, who had been himfclf in Germany.- ; 
The * expedition of the Anglo-Saiona 
futni{h^3 us. with proofs no lefsr con- 
vincing, than thofe I have mentioned. .-The 
iirf): Angles^ who pafled into Britaiii undee 
thecoadii<ft of Hengift and Horfe, were a 
mere handful of m^n,> The ancieat Saxon 
chrofiicle * informs U5,^ tfcat they hadjonly 
three ve^els^ and it djiould /eem d^t theic 
number -could not well, Exceed a jtholi&ndi 
^me other fwarms having afterwards >fol-» 
lowed thdr example^ 'their coirttry was 
reducod to a • owe df^fert 'f, and. . con-y 
tinued deftitute of inhabitants *.for txton 
than two centuries ; being dill ia this ftate 
in thp time of Bede, from whom. the au-* 
thor of the Saxon chronicle borrowwd this 
fad* Let aay one jt|dge after this, "whc^ 
ther it was always out m the fuperAwaly^of 
its inhabitants^ as hath been fnsquenlljr 
aifertedir that Uie North pqured ft>riJl. Bta 
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. * Chrpnic. Ajiglp- Sax. . ^fi#bje<a tow^rcU thH cn4 of 
a CjiDlon. edit. p. 13. the oext C^apten 

t See a Note ox> this. ; ,. • . I ♦T, 

. ^bap. IX. C^3 torrents; 



lorrents on the co«intries tfaey overwHelmed. 
For my pirt I hate not been able to dif- 
coTcr any proofs that their emigrations ever 
proceeded from want of room at home : 
on the contrary, i find enough to convince 
me that their country could eafily have re-* 
eeived an additional number of inhabi- 
tants. When Alboin formed the projedl 
0f leading the Lombards into ItHy, he 
demanded aosdliafies from the Saxons^ his 
allies.- Twenty thoufand Saxons, with 
their wives and children^ accompanied the 
Lombards into Its^y ; and the kings of 
Frande feiit colonies of Swabians to occupy 
the country wbkrh tb« Saxons had left de<« 
&tth Thus we fee ^e Saxons, who are 
thought to have been one of the moft nu- 
merous^ people of German}^ could not 
lend fprth this feeble (Warm without depo« 
pulating their own country: But this is 
not alL The twenty thoufind Saxons, dif- 
agreeing with the. LoAibards, quitted Italy, 
and returned back (uodiminiflied in nuqfh- 
foer) into their own country, which they 
Ibund pofTefied by the Swabians above«^ 
llnentioaed. This prafently gave n& to a 
Var, notwithftandirig all the remonftranccs 
of the Swabians^ Who, as an ancient hifto^ 
riah ♦ aflures us, demonftratcd to the Sax- 
bM, that hpth nations might eaiily ^lar^ 

* ^ Paulf Diacon. ip geft; tqngo\>^df 1Q>, U* c 6t 

. ' the 
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fhc.cotintry among tb^hi, and live all of 
thern ih it very copmodipufly. I makq n^ 
doabrbut there were thfoughoiit/all 3ax- 
pny^ is well as. Scandinavia, ysrfl/tra^Jlj pf 
lan4 which Jay in their original unicttl(:ivato4 
ftatc, hayijpg never been grubbed up 
and clwred. Ji/et kny one read 'tlje de- 
fcription which Adatp of ^renien * gives o^ 
Pentnark in the eleventh century, ^aijd hp 
will be convinced that the coafts aIon& were 
peopled; but tba^ the interior jpiirts formed 
only one vaft foreft. . . 

Frorii what has been faid, tljerefore, I 
thitik one may fafely conclude, lliat'^ aU 
were; foldiers amonjg; the ancient ^andina- 
vians, they could eifily fill all Eiifppe with 
the noife of their iirms, and ravage for a 
leng time diflSereht j?arts of if/ ^IhougH 
the itim total c^ the inhabitaj^ts fliPW 
Jiave';been much lefs than it ts ^t prefect. 
If it . waa otherwi/e, w^ n^uft .ac:|s: jibjyledge, 
that l|hls extreme. pppplation cap, be very ill 
reconciled^ either with what hiit^iry ;rif9riws 
of tibci banners, cuftoips aod prin<;ipl^€ of 
die ancient Scandinavian^, pr with the 
foundeft notions of policy witli refpoS: to 
what makes the true profperity of a peopk. 
For we cannot allow them luch a fupe-. 
riority over us in the number of inhabit- 

° * AHmc^ Br«ra. Kift. eeelef. Cap. de fitu Daniae. 
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ant$, wit^^x|t granting them at, the, iamc 
lime a proportionable, cxc?llei)C|q ii;i jtheir 
<iuftprps^ . manners,' fcivU, regulation?,, and 
.*f onftitiition of government, as :fo. inany ef- 
ficacious caiifcs of the "2oo4 or bad.ffatc of 
^11 focietles,' and cpnfegue.htly. of their 
greater oijlcfs' degree^ o£pppulation» But 
Svho can perfuade himfelfy.t^Jat thofe favage 
times when men fowed apd* reaped but little; 
when they had no" qthei?' choice but that of 
;the deft rii dive profemo^i of arxns,|br of a 
(drowfy indolence no lefs',dellru<SUve ; vv^hen 
pvery- petty nation w^s jtorn to pieces either 
^y private' revenge and' fai^ions within, or 
*by w^r with their nefehbburs from - with- 
butj wheiij'they hacJ: itib; other fubliftcnce 
l^iit rapine, and no'ptherVamparts but .wide 
frbn tiers' laid Wafte i vibq, I fay, can be- 
lieve fiich a riate as tt^is to be morp favour- 
able 19 the propagatioii pff the humad Ipe- 
cies, than /that wherein goods and 

jperfons are in full Tecyrity ; wherein the 
:neld are 'covered with .labourers,' and. their 
cities, rich ' ^nd riumerbiis,' ^flourifti in tran- 
quillity ( Wherein th^ ; people are left to 
breathe during long in4;ervj^ls of peace, ,and 
'there isn^ver more thfin a fmall part of 
'the inhabitaOts to whom war Is deftru(^ive ; ■>. 
and laftly, wherein commerce, niahufac- 
tures, and the arts offer fo many refources, 
and fecond fo >ycll that natural, property to 

ipqreafc 
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incrcfi^a&dinvltiplyy which nothing hut thf 
fear p£ ipdigence can check and reftrain. 

Let 4i§ now confider in what manner the 
ancient, nations of the North made war. 
When ...an, army was upon the march,, 
the whole body, as well generals as pri- 
vate foldiers, equally defired to terminate 
the caippaign by fome Ipeedy and decifive 
aftion. /Their numbers, their, pqverty, r the 
want of -provifions, and "of the other pre* 
cautions obferved at prefent, did not. per- 
mit thefe people to wai^ leifurely . tJ^e fa^ 
vourablq occafions of giving battle. ; The 
plunder, ^§ it >w;as thpir. principal objqft, fo 
it .was generally; their greateft refqurce : 
and they wefe not of a charadter to brook 
cither rlong delays, or levere difcipline, 
without, which all military knowledge is 
^fele^ . Naturally impetuous and ardent^ 
they Qply fought with courage fa long as 
the £][ft heat of their paffion continued, 
and while they were encouraged by the 
hope of J^edy fuccefs. Whenever they 
jattacked a civilised and warlike people th^ 
were always fure . to be defeated fooner of 
later, provided thq operations ^ were flow 
and cautious. It wa^^thus Marius repaired 
the repealed lofles which Rome • had fufr 
fered from the imprudence of the former 
generals, by only oppofing to the pimbn 
a ftudi^d^ flackoefs.. which blunted the 
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edge of their iOipetuoiity, and threw them 
into dejcAton and decay by reducing them 
to inaftion. One need only read the ac- 
count which the Englifh hiftorians giv? 
ef the irruptions made by the Dapes ip 
England, to be convinced that it ^as ra- 
ther by furprize and fudden exeurfions than • 
by a regular war, that they made a conqueft 
of that country. The northern- kjngs, as 
well as thofe of the other partt of Europe, 
Bad not then any regular troops, except- 
ing perhaps a fmall number of armed cav^ry 
which fcrved them for guards. When they 
Would ratfe aji army, diey convoked, as w? 
have faid above, a general aflembly of the 
free-men of the nation : in this aflonbly 
they levied fbldiers, and fixed the number 
which each farm, village or town was to 
furnifh. There is room lo beUcv? that id 
Dcnmwk, as in other kingdoms, the foldicrs 
received no regular pay ; but every one re- 
turned home as foon «s the expedition was 
fintffied end the booty divided. I^evcrthelefs 
the more valiant among them, unable to lie 
inactive, till their own country Hiould offqr 
them new occafions to enrich and fignajize 
themfelvea, entered into the fcrvicc of fnch 
other nations as were at war. This was a 
jgeneral cuftom among all the * Teutonic 
and' Cdtic na^pns, and ancient hiftory 
i^rds us a tbouiand examples of it. We 
have 
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have fcen the Cirpbri aik the Komans to 
affign them lands, promifing in return t<r 
be always ready to arm thcnafelves in their 
quarrels. A long tiqpip after we frequently 
fee the Goths and Danes in the pay of the 
Roman emperoars. Saxo informs us that 
in fuccccding ages the emperours of Con- 
ilantinople intrufted to them the giiard of 
their perfons, and gave them the firft ranks 
in their armies *. 

It is very difficult to fay any thing more 
particular of the Tactics or military art of 
thcfc ancient nations. If we may judge of 
the Scandinavians by what is related of 
fcveral other Celtic people •[•, we Ihall not 

form 



♦ Vid. Pontoppidanl 
^ftact veftig. Dan. ex- 
jtra Dan. torn, u p. 20« 

t Our auchoF goe$ 
bere upon the mift$3i;en 
potion of monf. PeUou- 
tier^ that the Celts and 
Goths, the Gauls and 
Gkr^ans were the fame 
people ; and therefore in 
the following lines be ap-« 
plies to the Scandina- 
vians (a Gothic race) 
what Pelloutier h^s colt 
Ie£ted from ancient au-* 
thors concerning the 
Gauls and other nations 
of Celtic origin^ (Se^ 
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Pelloutier hift, des Celts, 
lib. ii. €. i5.)--«i~What 
he fays below of their 
blind fiuy, of their dif^* 
orderly vayaf fighting, 
and being readily brokeii 
after the iirft Ihock, wai 
true of the Qauls, &c» 
wiiereas the nations of 
Teutonic race, as they 
h^d lefs vJv^ity and wert 
lefs choleric, fo they feeoi 
to hav^ had more con^ 
ftancy and perfibverance, 
and therefore were reduci** 
ble to better difcipline^i as 
ourauthorallowstheScan- 
dinayians to have been 

♦< Wfjen 
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form a very advantageous idea of them I'a 
th^ refpeft. The Greek and Latin hifto- 
riahs reprdent them to us as mad men, who 
in battle only followed the inftinft of a blind 
and brutal rage, without regarding either 
time or place, or circumftanccs. At the 
firft fight of an enemy, they darted down 
upon uiem with the rapidity of lightning : 
their impetuofity was a mere drunkennefs or 
intoxication, which made them mairch to 
battle with the moft -extravagant joy : but 
■they marched, we are alfo told, without 
any order, and often withcnit ever confi- 
dering whether the enemy could be forced 
in their port or not. Hence it frequent- 
ly happened, that thch" vigour being cx- 
hauAed, it was fufficient to refift the firA: 
fliocfc, and. they were defeated. We mull 
neverthele^ fuppqie, that when flcilful ge- 



*' when they had (kilful 
•* generals :' This con- 
ccffion the current of h'lC- 
tory extorted from him 
contrary to his theojy. 
However, as it is the cha- 
rafler of all bar^iarous na^ 
tions to be eager and fu- 
ndus in their -firft attacks^ 
we may fuppofe the an- 
cient - Danes' and other 
Gothic nations would 
jroi be able to join bittle 



with the fame cool and 
deliberate difcipline, as 3 
civilized people like thfe 
Romans did ; and this 
win account for what 
Plutarch and others tell 
us of the furious ardor of 
theCimbri, finvit. Marii 
Flor. III. ^.) and for 
whatever fimilar inftances 
we find in other authors. 
Vid. Ammian; Marcellin. 
XVI. 13; p. I46-' T. 
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ncrals commanded the armies of th6 Scan-, 
dinavians, they very well knew how to 
maintain a proper fubordination and to mo- 
derate that fenfelefs fury, which always 
over-fhobts the mark it aims at ; at leaft vrc 
fee in the accounts which the ancient chro- 
nicles give of their battles, that the autho- 
rity of their generals was very great, and 
their orders highly refpeftedi. It appears 
alfo to have been their cuftoni to difpofe 
an army in the form of a triangle or pyra- 
mid, the point of which was diredted againftr 
the center of the enemy's army. This * 
body was only compofed of infantry ; the. 
cavalry feeing generally upon a very incon- 
fiderable footing in the North, whether 
becaufe the country is fo divided there by 
mountains and arms of the fea, or whether 
becaufe their principal forces were refervedi 
for the marine*. They had only.fomb 
foldiers who ferved both on foot and horfe- 
back, like our dragoons at prefent; and who 
were commonly placed in the flanks of 
their armies. When they were going to 
join battle, they raifed great Ihouts, they 
clafhed their arms together^ they invokfed 
with a great noifc the name of Odin, 
and fometimes fung hymns in his praife; 

• • 

* Dalinv Su€a, Rikfss hift. tom.#. ch,fi. , .: 
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They made an intrendiment with their 
haggage round the caiap> whca'e the wo*^ 
men and children remaihed during the en« 
gagement. The conquered in vuin fied 
there for refuge if they happened to be 
routed.^ Moft commonly the wooden only 
waited their coming back to cut them in 
pecest and if they could not oUige them 
to return to battle, they choie to bury them- 
iiblves and their children in one commc^ 
carnage with their hufbands rather than fall 
into the hands of a mercileife conqu«-or. Soch 
were the dreadful efied:s of that inhumanity 
with which war was then carried on. An ad 
of rigour occafioned an a<ft of cruel^, and 
this again produced a degree of barbarity 
fiill greater. The chains and putiifhmentt 
ii^nch were referved for the vanquifhedi 
only ierved to render the vi&ofy the more 
bloody, and to make it coft the dearer to 
thpie, who purchaibd the honour of de-> 
^troymg their fellow-creatures without ne« 
ceflity. 

Their oflfeniive weapons were commonly 
the bow znd arrows, the battle^ax, and 
the fword. The fword was fliort, moft 
frequently crooked in the manner of a 
icipetar^ and hung to a little belt which 
pafled over the right flioulder* Yet they 
iometimea made ufe of very long fwords 

winch 
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which went by a diff^^r^at name ^, aird 
thele were what the Cimbri employed, bc^ 
cording to Plocarch. Their champions or 
heroes took particular care to procure very 
keen fwordsi which they in&ribed with 
myfteriou$ charadters and called by (ucH 
names is might in^ire terror. The battle^ 
ax had two edges ; when it had a long 
handlq it went by die name of an Hal« 
berd'f', und was particularly af^e^ed by 
the Trabantss or thofe wno ilood upon 
guard in the caiUes of their kings j(,. The 
Scandinavians . were reckoned very ikilful 
dt ihootiqgi and accordingly made great ufe 
pf the ,baw, as we learn nom all the ancient 
chronicles* But befkks thefe arms, ibme 
warrJbrs employed whatever others they 
Judged snoft proper to fecond their valour. 
Thufi we fometimes read <^ javelinsj Hings, 

- *- The forHftr went by an Ax, and Halle a 

the name of Swerd, Court $ Halberds being 

wlfencc omr En^ffh word the common weapons of 

SwoRD : the latter hj guards. ( Johnibii's Did. 

that of Sfai> or Sr ada, Junit Etymol.) . The 

-a word wMch is ftill pre- * weapon itfelf howevex 

ferved In moA of the was probably in ufe from 

fouthern languages, in the earlieft times. T. 

4ht iimit feftfe. X Tr ABAiiTs (or ra^ 

t Th6Vord HaIBARD ^r Drarakts) is the 

4^ I Misvd, of latta: name gtvec to tfaa Yea- 

^e, . Mvd' it is of G^tMc w»»i . of the 6iiaaL> intdse 

<^igin, b^ng^dOftipdtind^ Northmi Cbwlls^' > ^ T. 
of the Teqtoftie, BaUM 
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cTubs ftuck round with points^ lances^ and a 
Ibrt of daggers* There was no left variety 
in their defenfive arms. Of theie the (hield 
or buckler was the chief*. This moft com- 
monly was of wood, bark, or leather. The 
fhields belonging to warriors of diftiiKftion 
were of iron orbrals, ornamented with paint- 
ing and iculpture, often finely giit» and ibnoe- 
times plated over with gold • or fil ven We 
liave feen what great account -the ancient 
Danes made of their (hields^'and what pe- 
nalties • were referved for fueh as loft them 
in battle. Their jQiape and fize varied much 
in different countries : the Scandinavians 
generally had them of a long oval form, 
juft the height of the bearer, in order to 
protect him from arrows^ darts 'and ftones. 
They befides made ufe of them to carry the 
dead to the gr^ve,^ to terrify the enemy by 
clafliing their arms againft them, to form 
upon occafion a kind of fhelter or tent 
when they were obliged to encamp in the 
open field, or when the weather was bad. 
Nor was the Shield:, lefs ufeful in naval eii* 
counters; for if the fear of falKng into their 

♦ Thcyhad two forts oT Shield : anjl4jfijialJ[erkin4^ 

:thcfe, the great JBiickter (!OJtT^?g€3ti^j?it.hwWchthc3r 

-which reflMicontho^cgirHi -parried ^ the, vlhriifts. j^id 

^attd:.clDifered the: ^whote rjblows o£)the:f^ojrf. S^ 

.hody, caQedintheiDdDMh iDalin. . jS^«^->EUc.. hift. 

language Skiold, the .^ffkit C,'8r.^»/i8. 
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ijjicmies hands obliged one of their warriors 
to cafr Himfelf into the fea, he could eafily 
€(cajie' by fwimming upon his buckler *• 
Laftly, they fbmetimcs made a rampart of 
nheirfliidd^, by locking them one into an-» 
other, in* the form of a circle; and at the 
end ;of ^ campaign, they fufpended them 
againft the walls of their houfes, as the 
fineft detoratibn with which they could 
adoiui them. 

AH thefe ufes which they ffliade of their 
Shields could not but infpire the Scandina- 
vians with a high refpeft for this part of 
ftteir armour.^ It was the moft noble man- 
ner in which an hero could employ his Ici-f 
fare, to polifh his -fhield to the utmoft 
brightnefs, and to reprefent upon it either 
ibmc gallant feat, or lome emblematical fi- 
gure ^xpreflive of his own inclinations or 
exploits : and this fervcd to diftinguifti him 
when, being armed at all points, his heU 



« Vidi.Holberg'« Dan- 
ticm. og . Norg. Beikri* 
velfe. chap. xiii. 

Plutarch in his Life of 
Mariu^ tcHs us, tfiat the 
Cimbri, when they vrert 
paffing the Alps, took 
great delight in climbing 
up to the tops of the 
mountains over the ice 
and ihow, and there 
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placing their Broad 
Sfix£i.DS under their bo* 
dies, would Aide down 
thofe vaft flippery de- 

fcenta. Travellers 

inform us, that the fame 
method of defcending 
thofe fhowy flopes is 
pradllfed to this day. 

T. 
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met hid his face. But then e?eiy one 
could not carry thefc painted or carved 
rfiields indifferently. When a young war- 
rior was at firft inliiled, they gave him a 
white, and fmooth buckler,. whic}i was 
called the " Shield of cxjpedlation." This 
he carried till, by fome ugnal exploit;^ he 
had obtained leave to have prooff of his 
valour engraven on it: For this reaibn 
none but princes, or perfons diftinguiih- 
ed by their fervices, prefumed to carry 
fhields adorned with any fymbol; the 
common foldiers could not obtain a dif- 
tindlion of which the grandees were fo 
jealous. Even fo early as the expediticm of 
the Cimbri, the greateft part of the army, 
according to Plutarch, had only white 
bucklers. In following times, but not till 
long after, thefe fymbols which illuftrious 
warriors had adopted, pafilng from father 
to fon, produced in the North, as well as 
all over Europe, hereditary coats of arms. 

The cafque or helmet was known to the 
Scandinavians from the mod: early ages. 
The private foldiers had their helmets fre- 
quently of leather : thofe of the officers were 
of iron, and, if their rank or wealth per- 
mitted, of gilded brafs. The coat of mail, 
,, -the breaft-plate and back-piece, the armour 
for the thighs, and other lefs eflcntial pieces, 
were only for fuch as were able to procure 
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theeii' Thus/ Although the Inventidri bi 
ajl thfefc was certainly owing to the Scy- 
thians and fit-ft inhabitajats of Europe, fewA 
of theit defcendants were for many ages 
able to obtain thdm : a ftriking proof of 
theii* indifferenccJi or rather barbarous con** 
tenipt for all the arts, fince they cultivated 
fo ill even that which was fo neccflary to 
them in battle. 

They did not early to a much greater de* 
gree of perfection the art of fortifying of 
attacking places of , defence* Their for« 
trefles were only rude caftles fituate on the 
liimmits of rocks, and rendered inaccefliblc 
by thick mifhapen walls. As thefe walls 
ran winding round the caftles, they often 
called them by a name which ugnified 
Serpents or Di^agons, and in theie 
they commonly fecared the women and 
young' maids of diftindtion, who were fel- 
dom fafe at a time when fo many bold 
warriors were rambling up arid ^down in 
fearch of adventures. *. It was this cuf-* 
tom which gave occafion to ancient ror 
mancers, who knew not how to defcribc 
any thing fimply, to invent fo many fables 
concerning princefles of great beauty, 
guarded by dragons, and afterwards deli- 

* See Dalin. Suea Rikes. hift. lib. i. ch. 7. §. 20. 
& torn. i. ch. 6« §. 19. in not. 
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vcred by yaung heroes, who could not 
atchieye thetr re£:ue tili they had overccnne 
thofe terrible guards. Thefe riide forts wcm 
feldom taken by the enemy, linlefs foy ftir- 
prize or after a long blockade : however^ 
when thefe were of great importance/ they 
raifed terraces and artifkiai banks on that 
fide of the fort which was loweft; and by 
this means annoyed the befieged by throw- 
ing in arrows, ftones, boiling water and 
melted pitch;; offenfive arn^, which the be- 
fieged, on their part, were not neg^gent in 
returning *. 

* There is alfo reafon bable that thefe were not 

to believe that the ancient common, and were be-* 

Northern nations were fides of very rude and 

not wholly unacquainted fuHple conftru£tion. Vid« 

with the ufe of the Cata- Locoen. Antiq. Suev^ 

pultaandotherengine$f0r Groth. lib. tiL c. a. apuA 

battering, darting ftones, Dalih, Suea. Rik. hift. 
ice. but it is very pro- Firft EdiU 
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HO W fonriidablc Jbevcr the ancient 
Scandinavians* were by land to moflf 
cf the inbabitaBts of Europe^ itmufl yet 
be allowed that theic maritime ^xpedi-<< 
tk>ns occasioned ftill more deftrudtive ra^ 
vages^ and greater xttror. * We cannot read 
tb^ hiftory of the eightb> .the ninth and 
tenth t centuries; mthoiit abfervihg\withl 
furprise, the fea covered with their veffels,' 
and fixnn one end of Europe W the other; 
the coails of thofe countries^ now the moft 
pamerfiil^ a prey to their depredations. 
During dhe fpaoe of two hundred years^ 
th^ . almoft inccffahtly ravaged England^ 
and frequently fubdued it. They often in- 
vaded Scotland and Ireland, and made in- 
curfions on the coafts of Livonia, Cour- 
land arid Pomerania. Already feared, be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, they became 
Chap. X» R 3 ftill 
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fiill more terrible as foon as this great mo- 
narch's eyes were clofed. He is known 
to have flied tears on hearing that thefe 
barbarians had, on fome occafion, defyed 
his name, and all the precautions he nad 
made to oppofe them. He forefaw what 
his people would fufFer froin their courage 
under his feeble fucceflbrs. And never 
was prefagp better grounded. They ibon 
fpread, like a devouring flame, over Lower 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, Flanders and 
the banks of the Rhine as far as Mentz. 
They penetrated into the heart of France, 
having long before ravaged the coafti ; they 
every where found their way up the Somme, 
the Seine^. the Loire, the Garonne and the 
Rhone* Within the Ipace of thirty years, 
they frequently pillaged and burnt Paris, 
Amiens, Orleans, Poitiers, Bourdeaux, Tou-* 
loiiie, Saintes, AngdulSme, Nants, and 
Tours* They fetded themfdves in Ca- 
(nargue, at the mouth v£ the Rhone, from 
whence . thtpy walled Provence and Dau-^ 
phiny as. far as Valence. In fhort, they 
ruioed Franc© *, levied immenfe trij^ute oa 
its n^onarchs, burnt the palace of Charle-^ 

• * See in the Colledion nonytnous Author ; Set 
pf Nprman Hiftorians, ^ aifo that of Dudpn de St. 

compiled by t)uchene, the ' Qiientin, and other an- 
relation of ?iji ancient a- . cient writers, ' 
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cluQon^ cftufed one of t4ic fineft provinces 
of the kifiigdotti to ht ceded to rfiem. They 
often earned their ahnd into Spain, and 
€Vcn thitdt themfelves ckeaded in Itdiy and 
Gfeece. In fine, tliey no lefs infefted the 
North than the South with their incur-- 
fions, fpvczjAing ^very where defblation 
and terror: fometimes as furioufly bent 
on theif* own mutual deftruiaion, as on 
thc' ruin of othfer nations; fometimes 
animated by a more pacific Ipirit, they 
tranfported colonies to unknown or unin- 
habited countries^ as if they were willing 
to repair in one pldce'thc horrid deftru(5lion 
of human kind occafioned by their furious 
ravages in others. ' 

A people, who are ignorant of manual arts 
and profeffions,of juftice, and of all means of 
providing for their own fecurity or fubfift- 
ence except by war, never fail to betake 
thenifelves to piracy, if they inhabit a coun- 
try furrounded by the fea. The Pelaigi or 
firft Greeks were generally pirates and 
robbers. *^ Some of them/' fays Thuci- 
dides*, ** attacked unfortified cities-; others, 
** fuch as the Carians and Cretans, who 
" dwelt along the coafts/ fitted out fleets 
** to fcoar the feas." But whereas the 

* Sec Thugidi lib, i, cap. 5. . • 
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Greel^ are repreifent^d *.tp us f# ^raft« 
in t^e firft periods. qF ^eir hift^ry^ it is 
to be obier^edi t^^t . tb<^ . ^andia$^?iims: did 
riot become ib tiU.l^tf. . Si^o|>iUfi : Applli- 
mTius, a writerr of i^ fifth . ceotmyt is» 
I thinks the firfl: who xneatioiis the piracy 
of the Northern' nations. .He atti^butes 
this pra(5]tic:e to the Saicons, o^ ^hom he 
draws a frightful picture ^.i Th^ Danes 
ai>d Norwegians had. not as ye( ventured 
(far' from their coafts. I io^aguje ^4^ their 
liearefl neighbours ^had iK>t allurements 
iufiicient to . tempt,. jhe^^ The . inhabit- 
ants of thofe countries^ as p^or and w^^^ 
like as themfelves^ were likely to retjurn 
them blow for blow. Britain and Gayl 
were too diflant and too well defended 
to become the firfl attempt of the Scan- 
dinavian ravagers. They begah thpn hy 
arming a few vefiels^ with which they 
plundered the ilates neareft to them^ and 
overpowered fuch few merchant-j(hips as 
traverfed the Baltic. Infenfibly enriched 
by their fuccefs in little enterprises^ and en- 
couraged to attempt greater, they were at 
length in a condition to become formi* 

* Ejf Saxonibm piratis pravifus eggrediiur^ pra- 

cum difcrimimhiis pelcigi^ vifus eiahitur^ fpemit ob- 

non' mtitia filum fid fa- jeSfos^Jiemtt incautos, Si- 

miliaritas Uojiis don. Apolin. lib. viii. 

wmni hojie trucuhntior 3 I'a^- epift. 6. 

dable 
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^tkle Uf diftdnt nations, fuch as the Anglo* 
SaxonSt the French, or the Flemings, who 
all of them poiTefled wealth enough to 
tempt frcc-bootcrs, and lived under a go- 
vernment too defedlive and weak to repel 
them* From that time all this people 
conceived an amazing fondnefs for mari- 
time expeditions, and towards the begin«» 
ning of the ninth century, we jBnd thefe 
adventureirs vaftly encreafed, who, by a 
ilrange aflbdation of ideas, imagined they 
iacquired eternal glory, by committing 
every where, without any pretext, the moil 
horrible violence. 

In proportion asr the divifions, incapacity 
and imprudence of Charlemagne's fuc« 
ceilbrs Aveakened their governments, the 
Scandinavians, encouraged by their grow- 
ing wealth, conftantly fitted out ftill more 
numerous fleets. " The French monar- 
*' chy," fays an author of that age *, " la* 
^< bouring under the weight of a bad in* 

'f terior 

* Au&QT Vitse S ti. Ge* of war at the mouths of all 

jiulfi> lib. ^i. the great rivers through- 

The Scandinavians had out his empire, and to 

already, before, the time caufe an exa£t difcipline 

of Charlemagne, found to be obferved along the 

their way into the neigh- coafts, they were obliged 

bouring feas : but this to keep within the limits 

prince having iiad the he prefcribed them fo long 

precaution to ftation jQltps as be reigned, which was 

Chap. X* from 
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** tenor policy, hath bden obliged to leave 
•< the fcas expofed to the barbarous fury 
^ of the Normans." The mal-admini- 
ftration of the Saxon kings of England 
produced the fame cfFedt in that ifland, 
now fo refpcdlable for its naval power. 
Both the one and the other had the 
dangerous imprudence to purchafe peace 
from thefe pirates ; which was not only 
putting arms into the hands of the 
enemy, but was alfo attended with this 
further inconvenience, that the command- 
ers in thefe expeditions, who had no au-^ 
thority over each other, only confidered 
themfelves as bound by their own fe- 
parate engagements ; fo that thofe harrafled 
nations were no fooricF freed, by dint 
of money, from one fet of ravagers, than 
another fucceeded, ready to attack them 
with the fame impetuofity, if they were 
not appeafed by the fame means. The 
better to account for that ftrange facility 
with- which the Scandinavians fo long 
plundered, and fo frequently conquered 
the Anglo-Saxons and the French, we 
piuft remark, , that their cruelty, which 

• 

from A. D. 768 to 814. the feas with the fame 

But they quickly found impunity, they had done 

linder his feeble fucceflbrs before his time. ly? edit, 
that they might fcour 

. gave 
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gave no quarter, and which occafioned thofe 
fad lamentations fo well known *^ had im- 
prcfled tbefe nations with fuch terror, that 
they were half vanquifhed at their very ap- 
pearance. Befides, there was no contend- 
ing with an enemy who did not make war, 
like regular forces, on any dired and con^ 
iiftent plan» but by fudden eruptions in a 
hundred places at once, as expeditious in 
retreating to their (hips where they met 
with refinance, as in darting down upon 
the coafts where they found them quiet 
and defenceleis. It is, neverthelefs, pro«» 
bable, that a wife and well-ordered go* 
vernment might have remedied all thefe 
^ evils : and in fadt that it did fo, we have 
an inconteftible proof in the conduft of 
the great Alfred, under whofe reign the 
Danes were obliged to leave England un*** 
snolefted* But what appears an eaiy mat- 
ter to us, at this time, required in thofe 
ages of ignorance and confufion, the un- 
common genius of an Alfred to accom^ 
plifh. 



• * The, Monks inferted 
it as a petition in the Li- 
tany, A furore Norman^ 
vorum^ libera noSy Domine^ 

The French called 

thefe ^venturers in ge- 
neral Normans, /. <• 

Chap. X, 



Northern - men : which 
afterwards became the 
proper name of the co- 
lony that fettled in Neu- 
flria; whofe hiftory is 
given below* T, 

If 



"If we rcfleft on the interior' ftate of 
Scandinavia^ during the times^ that its in- 
habitants were fo unfortunately famous^ we 
ihall ibon fee the caufe of that amazing exw 
terior power which they pofleficd, I have^ 
before obferved, that they negle£bed agri* 
culture^ which> among a thou&nd other 
good effects, extinguiihes in a riiing pec^le^ 
the relifli for favage life, and infpires them^ 
with the love of peace and juftice/ with-: 
out which the cultivation of their landsr 
is ufelefs. Their flocks being almoft their 
only income, they were neither obliged 
to a conftant abode on the fame ipot, 
nor to wait for the time of harteft, and 
coniequeh(ly fuch^ a people^ though in 
fa<fl but few* were able, on (hort notice, 
to levy numerous armies. Moft of them 
brought up in a maritime country, and 
Inured to the fea from their childhood; 
had no fear of the dangers, or rather knew 
not that there were dangers of any kind 
attending fuch a Jife. . What a boundlefs 
field for conquefts was here opened by the 
fole advantage of navigation ! What a free 
icope was here afforded a warlike people'ta 
Iprcad univerfally the terror of their arms ! 
The profeflion of piracy was fo far from 
appearing dilgraceful to them, that it was 
in their eyes the certain road to honour* 
and to fortune : for it was wifely contrived 

tfeat 
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thiait the word H6nour, to whith fo mafly- 
difieirent ideas are annexed, was among 
them folely confined to a difregard of dan-' 
gers. Hence it is, that in the ancient 
chronicles^ more than one hero boafts of 
being the moft renowned pirate in the 
North ; and that often the fbns of the great ^ 
lords and kings made cruizing voyages in 
their youth, in order to render themfelves 
illuflrious, and to become one day worthy 
of command. This is what we fee hap- 
n very frequently after Harold, Harfagre 
ad once made himfelf mafter of all Nor-' 
way,' which before his time was divided' 
into feveral petty kingdoms. Many princes,' 
dukes or earls, feeing themfelves thusftrip-' 
ped of their poffeffions, retired into Ice- 
land, the Orkneys, the ifles of Faro and 
Shietland, and thence covering the fea 
with their veflels, infefted all the coafts of 
Scandinavia ; where for many ages there 
was no failing with any fafety. Adam of 
Bremen, who travelled through Denmark' 
jfome time ^ftcr Chriftiahity was received 
there, gives a very afFe<fting defcription- 
of the defblatibns they made in that king- 
dom *. Nor were th^ in reality lefs for- 
midable in the North, than to France or' 
England. . The coaftfe of Denniairk, Sweden 

♦ Vid. A^m Breni. de fi^uDsui..>a<Km. 

* Chap. X. and 
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and Norway were obliged to be under con-f 
flant guard. They encreaied fo much, that 
on fome occafions, and particularly under 
king Regner Lodbrog, the Danes were 
perhaps more numerous on fea than on 
land : fo that the whole nation, according 
to the account of an ancient hiftorian^ wore 
nothing but the habits of Tailors, that they 
might be ready to embark on the firft 
iignal *• 

As foon as a prince had attained his 
eighteenth or twentieth year, he commonly 
requefled of his father a fmall fleet conv- 
pletely fitted out, in order to atchieve with 
his foUow^ers fome adventure that might 
be productive of glory and fpoil. The 
father applauded fuch an inclination in his 
fon, .a6 indicating a rifing courage and 
heroic mind. He gave him (hips, the 
commander and crew of which mutually 
engaged not to return, unlefs adorned with 
laurels and loaded with plunder. That 
nation became the firft objed of their re- 
fentment, from whom they had received 
4ny injury 5 and frequently their principal 
aim was to make reprizals on fome pro- 
vince which ferved for the retreat of other 
corfairs. If the fleets of two different na- 
tions met by chance in their voyage, ihis 

* Arnold. Lubeck. Chronic. 

4 . ^ Vas 
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was alfo. a» occafioa of fighting wbidi they, 
never aegle<ied. 

] The Vanquifted party was. commonly 
put to death, though fometimes the con- 

auerors were contented to make thenx 
aves; and often, hy a fingular flrain o£ 
generofity, which the love of glory was 
able to produce ia minds in other reipedts 
fo ferocious, if the enemy that fell in their 
way had fewer fhips than themfelves, they, 
fet afide part of their own veflels, that fo, 
engaging upon equal terms, the viftory 
might not be attributed to fuperiority of 
numbers *• Many of them alio regarded 
it as diihonourable to furprize the enemy 
by night. Sometimes the chiefs thought 
it beft to decide the difpute by fingle com- 
bat } in this cafe they landed on the neareil 
fhore : if one of them happened to be dif-» 
armed or thrown down, he frequently re* 
fufed to receive quarter, and was killed 
on the ipot : but if he had defended 
himfelf gallantly, the vidtor granted him 
his life, demanded his friend (hip, adopted 
him for a kind of Fofter-brothcr f, and 
they mutually fwore to preferve an eternal 

* So it happened in chronicle called Torftein 

an engagement between WikingaSaga. , 

two heroes, who are men- f Fofter-broder, Dj' 

tioned in an old Icelandic nice. 

Chap. X. friendfhip- 



fnend(hip« In token of diis alliance the 
two heroes made incifiom in their hands or 
arms» and beimeared their weapons with 
the bloody or mixing it in a cup^ each of 
them covering their neads with a fbd, drank 
of it, fwearing that the death of the firft 
of them who fell in battle fhould not 
pais unrevenged. Many of thefe piratical 
princes, whom fuccefs and cnftom had at- 
"tached and habituated to this profcflion, 
never quitted it, but gloried in paffing the 
remainder of theit lives on board their 
fhips. We meet with them fometimes, in 
their ancient hiftorics, boafting- that they: 
never repofed under an immoveable roof,; 
nor drank Beer in peace by their fire- 
fide*. 

The veffcls of thefe corfairs were always 
well provided with ofFenfive arms, foch as 
Hones, arrovirs, cables, with which they 
ovcrfct fmall veffcls, and graplirig irons 
to board them, &c. Every individual 
was fkilful in fwirtiming, and as theit en- 
gagements were feldom far diftant from 
the fliore, the vanquiflied party often laved 
themfelves by fwimming to. land.- Each 
band had its own peculiar ftations, ports, 
places of rendezvous, and magazines : and 
many cities in the North owe their prefent 

1^ Dalin. Sue. Rik. (iift. torn. i. c. 4. §. 8. 

prolperity 
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pfoi^irii^ to the advwrtagd. they U^d of 
^fibrding them retreats* Such was Lundeii 
in Scania^ wbich^ according to Adam of 
Bremen ^, contained great richie$ kidr up 
there by the pirates : aad for a long time 
the kings tbemfelves countenaaccd and 
ihared their plunder^ by^ fellii^ them Idbe 
liberty of retiring into thieir harbours. 

The mafiner in which the lands were 
parcelled out in Dent^ark and Norwaj^ 
evidently ihew^^ that every thing. there 
was diroded towards this one end of hav- 
ing a powerful maritime force. Each di- 
Tifion> whedier more or lefs con£derable, 
ikriLyed its name from the number of vef- 
iels it was capable of Etting out, asd thefe 
names flill fubiift in fame places. In the 
. hiftory x£ Denmark may be feen the par- 
ticular taxes impo&d on each prorince for 
that pprpofe, and the numbo* of {hip$ of 
which their fleets were compofed. At 
firft tl^y were inconfiderable, but in pit?- 
portion as the chiefe who fbUowed this 
'piratical profefGon were enriched by itj the 
northern ieas were feen covered with <»ie 
or two hundred veflels or ftill more nu- 
merous f^adrons. We read in biftory of 
41 fleet of ieven hundred ihips, commanded 
by H Alt OLD Bl A AT AND king of Den^ 

^ Vid* Adam Brem. de fit* Dan. cAp. ccKiitw 

*♦* 
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-mark, and a Norwegian ' lor A fca^ed^ount 
Hacon. This number is nct^te^tet than 
-.what wc ^oftcn find in the ^^etg sunder 
cthe following reigns, - and feefidcs it 4s eer- 
tain, that the vefiels of which it cohfifted, 
'were but 'fmall. The fir ft we hear of were 
vonly a kind of twelve* oared barks ; they 
were afterwards -boil t 'capable of containing 
:one hundVed .Or a hundred and twenty men, 
^ and thefe were very common in the eleventh 
: dnd- twelfth centuries. The notthef n kingi 
alfo fomctimes conftrudfced vdffels.of i an ex- 
traordinary fize, but thefe were rather for 
fhe w than defence: 'Soch was that of Ha- 
rold Harfagrc: albngfhip which the chro- 
: nicies mention with admiration, under the 
:name of the ^DRAX5oN. King Olavc 
• Trygguefon had ^ one of the fame kind, 
' named the Long Sbrpent : the chronicles 
*. fay it was very long, large and high, and of 
: a moft durable conftrudtion ; a wooden fer- 
' pent was carved on its poop, and bodi that 
: and its prow wefe.gilded. It carried thirty 
'. four banks of rowcrsi and was, they add, 
. the.fineft and largeft fhip that had been ever 
ieen: in. Norway •*. . . 

* See a Diflertation .of *^ Norges Soe Hiftoire : ** 

' taroh Holb^rg'^s infert- • See alfo Torfaeus's hift. of 

: ed in the 3ci tome of Me- .Norway in the Life of 

moirs of the Society of Harold and of Olavb, 

Sciences in Dpninark^ in* &c. FirftEdiu 

titled ^' Danmarjcs og 

■ ' ' *" Theic 
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. trhdfe- piratical cxj^cJitiohs wire. not al* 
-Wiays cdnfiricA to the deraftajloa-of fome 
pr^virire^ or'to a-fiw naval cn^^wi6nts j 
jcvents:* -which ptodncing no .fertlier eonfe-r 
quence "than rfic. immediate misfortune of 
-die people . who Jthen fufferfed by . thern^ 
cWcre fdon forgot by pofterityw - 1 (hould 
dJgncfs, from the purpofe of this intro- 
■dud:ion; were. I to /date all the Conquefts 
jmadb by the inhabitants o£ the North in 
■their, druizing voyages. I will . .only take 
jicttice.of the 6'piigratioh df the Aj^gl^s* 
,who along with the Saxons, invaded Bri- 
tain in the fifth dentury, arid gave it their 
jiamei.' As for the reft, I ftiall only borrow 
from the old chronicles fome fadts and re- 
lations little known to ftrangers, hut which 
will aflford the beft idea of the maritime 
pov/ef of thefe ancient Scandinavians^ for-'- 
Jtiierly dreaded by fd many nations, 

. It 18 well known, that the Britons, unable 
to defend themfclves from the northern in* 
habitants of their ifle, fought for affiftanc<i 
/rom the Danes artd Saxons, their allies. 
The ancient Saxon chronicle, publi(h^d by 
Gibfon *, informs us, that thofe people 
who went over and fettled in Britain, were 
X)riginaily of three different countries. , One 
party of them were the ancient Saxons^ 

* Chronic* Saxon, p* 12^ et feq< 

,.. Chap. X. "' S2 tiiat 
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that is to &y, the peopk of Lower Saxony; 
another were the Angles Jor Eng^ifli, who 
inhabited that part of the dochy of Sleftm: 
in the ndghbooihood of Flefifiioiirg» ftill 
called Angelen, and were conieqaently 
Danes. Laftly, tliere pafled ever into Bri« 
tain alio a confidenbte number of Jutes, 
which is the name given at this day to die 
inhabitants of Jutland* The Saxona oc* 
cupied the provinces named^ after litem, 
Essex, Westsex*, Sussex^ and Mio* 
DLESEx. ** The Angles,^ continues the 
author of that chronicle, ^ left their own 
^^ country totally deferted ^f*, and £> it ftiH 

^ conttBoes. 



* Westsex, or the 
Weft - Saxoti kingdom 
contained Hampflure, 
Berks, Wilts, Somerfet, 
Dorfet, &c. T. 

t We ihaH not wonder 
at this, if we recoUeA that 
th^ did notib much con- 
quer the Britons, as ex- 
tirpate and expel them, 
and that they entirely 
new-peopled three-fourths 
of this large ifland. That 
the Saxons fufFered few 
br none of the old inha- 
bitants to remain among 
them, appears from their 
adopting fcapce any of. 
their cuftoms, laws, or 



language: hardly retain*- 
ing to much as their names 
of places. All which th^ 
would infenfibly have 
done more or lefs had the 
conquered Britons re* 
mained aiaong diem, tho' 
in the loweft ftate of tu- 
vitude. For it is always 
feen that die conquerors 
gradually .fiume the Ian- 
guage and manners of 
the conquered, where the 
latter are moft numerous 
though never fo much 
deprefled, provided th^ 
intermix with them. Tlius 
the Norwegians, under 
RoLLO, wl^n they had 

conquered 
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«< coQtimies* This country is iituated be^ 
*^ tween Saxony and Jutland. Their leaders 
<^ wereHcngiilaadHorfaywhoderived their 
^' ped^ee from Odin, as do all our kings* 
*^ From the Angks dcfcended all the in^ 
^^ babkaAts of the eaft and fouthem parts 
^^ of England, as well as thoie of Mercia ^ 
<* and Northumberland. The Jutes or 
'^ Jutl^aders pofieiicd only Kent and the 
*« ifle of Wight," Thus although this 
people were not yet known by the name of 
Danes, it is evident, that at leafl two thirds 
of the conquerors of Great Britaun came 
from Denmark : fi> that when the Danes 
again infefted England about three or four 
hundred jrears after^ and finally conquered 
it toward the latter end of the tenth cen<^ 



conauered Normandy, 

?LUckIy imbibed the 
rench manners and latl- 
guage: Thus the {Mat 
Nonnani, vAttst about 
two ceaturiea after they 
Conquered England, in 
vain endeavoured to mike 
^ir Nx»rmao*]^rencb the 
national language, and to 
eftabliih the Norman 
hivrs ; in the eourfe of 
one or two li^igns, the 
laws, maimers, and fpeeek 
of the Englifh had gra- 
dually recovered the fu- 

Chap. X. 



periority, and were a<« 
dopted by the conquerors 
themfelves and their de- 
fcendants. T. 

* Mehcia, or (as die 
old En^iih name was) 
McRCH-LAKD contained 
17 counties, viz. Oxford, 
Gioucefter, Salop, Che- 
ibire, &c. It was called 
Merch-land, becaufe it 
yrzi every way bounded 
by Marches, or land^ 
bordering on other king- 
doms : It no where verged 
on the fea. T. 
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fury, they waged war Vith the defcendantS 
of their own anceftors, * 

A particular event ferved to rekindle tbzt 
fpirit of rapine and conqueft which had al- 
ready been fo fatal to this iflahd. Hartjld 
Harfagre having (as I faid above) cdmpleated 
the conqueft of Norway about the year 
870, and being defirous of procuring that 
repofe for fuch of his fubjedls as dwelt 
along the coafts, which they them (elves 
would not grant to their neighbours, pro- 
hibited all pirates of Norway, under the 
fevereft^ penalties, from exercifing any hof- 
tilities againft their own country -f*, ^ But 
notwithftanding this prohibition a Nor- 
wegian duke if, named Rolf or Rollo, 
fprung, as it is faid, from the ancient kings 
of Nor\yay, made a defcent on the pro- 
vince of Vikcn, nor retired th?nce till la- 
den vyith a great booty of cattle. Harold, 
who was in the neighbourhood, was en- 
raged it Rollo to the laft degree, for thus 
daring tp difobey him almoft in his very 
prefepce, and inftantly condemned him to 
perpetual banifliment from Norway. In 

. *■! Torfaei hift. Norveg, language Jar L, a tide of 

tom. i|. lib. If. Ejufd. the fame original and ^mr 

Diflertat. de Gaungo Rol- port, as pur Angl^ Saxpi;! 

fo. p. 80. Jlarl. T? 
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vain the mother of this unfortunate youth '. 
threw herfelf at the king s feet, imploring . 
pardon for her fon, and chanting, according 
to the cuftom of thofe times, thefe verfes, 
which the chronicles have preferved to us : 
/* Is the very name of our race become hatc- 
** ful to you? You drive from his country 
** one of the greateft men it has ever pro-^ 
** duced, the honour of the Norwegian no- - 
** bility. Ah ! why will you provoke the 
** wolf to devour the flocks;^ who wandei* 
** defencelefs through the woods ? Fear, left 
•* becoming outrageous, he (hould one day 
" occafion great misfortunes." The king 
remained inflexible, and Rollo perceiving 
that he was for ever cut off from all hopes 
of return to his own country, retired with 
his flefet among the iflands of the Hebrides 
to the north-weft of Scotland, whither the 
flower of the Norwegian nobility had fled 
foi" rdfuge ever fince Harold had become 
maftcr of the whole kingdom. He was 
there received with open arms by thofe 
warriors^ who, eager for conqueft and re- 
ven'ge, waited only for ai chief to undertake 
fottiQ glorious enterprize. Rollo fetting 
himfelf at their head, and feeing his power 
formidable, failed- towards England^ whicli 
had hctn long as it were a field open on all 
fides to the violences of the.noFthePo na- 
tions. But the great Alfred h^d fi)qaj^ 
^hap. X, S 4. years; 
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years before eftabliihed fuch order in his 
part o£ the ifland, that Rollo, after ieyeni 
fruitlefs attemptSy defpaired of forming 
there fuch a fettlement as {hould ifiake him 
amend6 for the Ipfs of hk own couAtt^« 
He pretended therefore to have bad a fu-* 
peraaturaj dream, which promiied hitb a 
glorious fortune in France>. al|d which 
ferved at leaft to fupport the ari^ur of his 
followers. The weaknefs of the gf^ttn-^ 
ment in th^t kingdom^ and the ceiifufion 
in which it was involved) were ftiU m6re 
perfuafive reafons to aiTnre them of iucce(s% 
Having therefore failed up the Seine to 
Rooen, he immediately took that capi* 
tal of the province, then paUed Nbu« 
STRIA, and making it his magazine df 
arms, he advanced up to Paris» to which 
he laid fiege in form* The events of thit 
war properly belong to tlje 4iiftory of 
France, and all the world knows^ that it 
^t length ended in the entire ceffion of 
Neuftria, vi/hich Charles the Simple wa^ 
obliged to give up to RoUo and his Nor* 
inans, in order to purchaTe a pecfce. RoUo 
received it in perpetuity tq himiblf and his 
pofterity, as a feudal dqchy dependant <A 
the crown of France *. A defcription ^the 

mtetview 

♦ This famous treaty A.D, 912, by which K. 
Ws^ concluded m. S. Clair^ Charles agreed to give his 

daughter 
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inlenriew between Charles and this mew 
duke» gives us a curious picture of thd 
manners of thefe Normans^ (as thejr were^ 
called by foreigners :) for the latletr would 
not take the oath of fealty to his foferetgn 
lOrd^ any other way than by pkcing his 
hands wtthtn tbofe of the king j and abic>^ 
lucdy refnfed to ktits his i^t, as cuftcnxi 
then required. It was with great difficulty 
be was prevailed on to iet one of his tvar-^ 
itors petform this cerenooCkyin his iSeadf 
but me o£Bcer to whom Rollo deputed 
this fervice^ fuddenly raiibd the king's &ot 
fb high» that be overturned him on hia 
back ; a piece of riidenefs which wis onljr 
laiighed at i to iuch a degree were the Nor«* 
mans feared and Charles defpi&d *• 

Soon after, Rbllo was perfuaded to em«« 
brace Chriftianity, and he was baptiaoed 
with much ceremony by the archhimop of 
Rouen in the cathedral of that dty. As 
Skhi as he £iw him&lf in full poflSbflioa of 
Normandy, he exhibited fwdi virtues as 
the province happy, and de&rved 
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dau^ter Giiele in malr- CbfiftUn reli{ioa. (Vii, 

riage to RoUo, together Abrege Chronologiqiie de 

wiu that part of NeuRria rhift. de France;^ par M* 

fince c3dM Normandy, Heilatth.) T; 

npon c^idition that he * Wilhel«i« Gatttdec^ 

would do homage for it, KK ii. C. il. 
and would embrace tht 
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to make his former outrages forgofferf^ 
Religious^ wife, and liberal, this captain 
of pirates became, after Alfred, the gttateft 
and mofl humane princeof his time. Far 
from treating Normandy as a conquered 
province, his whole attention' was employed 
to re-cftablifli it. This country was> by 
the frequent devaftations of the Scandina- 
vians, rendered fo defert and uncultivated, 
that RoUo could not at firft refide in it ; but 
Charles was obliged to yield up Britanny 
to him for a while, till Normandy was 
in a condition to famifh fubfiftence to its 
new mafters. Neverthelefs, the fertility of 
the ibil> feconding the induftry of the peo- 
ple, it became, in a few years, one of the 
fineft provinces of Europt. Thus it was 
that this prince, afterwards known under 
the name of Rollo or Raoul I. fecurcd 
to his children this noble poffefHon, which 
they, two hundred years afterwards, aug- 
mented by the conqueft of England t As if 
it were deflined that this iiland ihould at ail 
times receive its fovercigns from among the 
northern nations. As to the JFrench hifto- 
rians, they agree with the Icelandic chro- 
nicles, in defcribing-Rolio as a man* of ihi- 
commbn wifdom and capacity ; generous, 
eloquent, indefatigable, intrepid, of a noble 
figure and majeftic fize* Many other Scan- 
dinavian princes and captains are drawn iii 

.- '■ .th.^ 
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the fame colours. Such were Harold Har- 
fagre, Olave Trygguefon, Magnus king of 
Norway, Canute the Great, &c. men bom 
with truly heroic qualities, which they 
alas] degraded by injuftice and inhuma* 
nity : but who wanted only another age 
^nd another education to render them moft 
gccompliflied peribnSr 
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CHAPTER XL 

Sequel of the maritime expeditions of the 
ancient Danes and Norwegians. fTie 
difcovery of Iceland and Greenland^ and 
of an unknown country ^ called Finland. 

IT was not by this expedition alone, im* 
portant as it might be, that the Nor- 
wegians were diflinguiihed under the reign 
of Harold Harfagre. The ambition 
of that prince gave birth to a conqueft of a 
more peaceable kind» which though little 
known to the reft of the world, had yet 
very interefting confequenccs in the hiftory 
of the North. For, not fatisfied with having 
happily fubdued the little tyrants who had 
. for a long time weakened and diftreft Nor- 
way, he was difpofed to exercife fuch ab- 
folutc authority over his fubjeds, as, far' 
from fubmitting to, they had not even a 
name for if. The greateft part of the Nor- 
wegian nobility perceiving that it was in 
vain to oppofe their ftrength to his, deter- 
5 mined 



nuncd to ftbaodon a eouatry, where thcif 

iverc oblig^ to live iiepfefled, impoverifii* 

ed and obfc^ire. Ii^^ph was one of the 

firft itha weM intp this voluntary exile. 

It is, indeed^ (ki4, i^t the apprehenrion of 

being puniihed for a murder he had com* 

mtttedf waa^ eqtiaUy with the tjnranny of . 

Haroldy a motiye for his flight ; but this 

hitter indttcement wa$ certainly what en<- 

gaged a xira^tttude of noble families of 

Norway to jwa him ** Thafe illuflrious 

fo^ives bekig imbarked, Ingolph^ whom 

they had^iho&n for their leader^ conduced 

thonu ixk the year 874^ to Iceland^ which 

muft certainly have been long before known 

to a people who were fuch expert iailors^ 

though ^bxy had neVer yet thought of fend^ 

ing colonies thither. As foon as they diP- 

covered it at a diflance, Ingulph^ according 

to an aiscient and fupetj^itious cuftom, 

threw a wooden door into the fea, deter^^ 

mining to land where the Gods ihould 

ieem to point out» by the diredion of this 

bating guide; but the waves carrying it 

out of firfit, after a fruitlefs fearch, they 

were ooliged to difembark in a gulph 

toward the foutb part of the i£land» 

which ilill bears Ingulph's name. Hiorleif, 

♦ Arngrim. Jon. Crymogaea, five de rcb, Ifland. 
lib. iii. *Hamb.* 1593. 
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his bfOthet-in-law fettled ih aflothef patfw 
They both found the ifland uninhabitecl 
and uncultivated, but covered with thick 
forefts of birch-trees, through tvhich they 
could not penetrate, but by cutting their 
way before them. There are now no fo-* 
refts in Iceland, nor any bitch-trees, except 
here and there a few (hort and flender 
fhrubs : biit the treies that are ftill found 
deep buried in the 6arth, and frequently 
among the rocks, Should prevent our too 
haftily rejeiSting the evidence of the andent 
chronicles, when they defcribe the country 
as different from what it is at prelc^nt ** 
The Norwegian adventurers imagined that 
this ifland had been formerly inhabited, or 
at leafl that people had landed on thf 



♦ yld. ARKGftm. 

Jon. Cfymogaea. lib. u 

<r* 2. p. 2.1.— -Tojir^vs 

xetnarks the fame thing. 
'' Should anyone objeft, 
*' (fays he) that modem 
*' Iceland does not an- 
" fwer the ancient de- 
*' fcriptiqns pf it, it may 
** be juftly a;ifwered, that 
-*' this country has greatly 
*' xiegenerated. This I 
*' can affirm, from what 
** I have been an eye- 
*' witnefs of myfelf: I 
*^ have feen in my youth 



*' greit alterations in th6 
face of this country; 
ihores fwallowed, and 
*' others thrown up by 
** the violence of the 
'' waves ; meadows for- 
merly fruitful, now bu'* 
ried under vaft heaps 
*' of fand* J plains alt co- 
vered and vailies filled 
up with ftones an4 
fand brought down by 
the torrents of melted 
fnow/'&c. VideTor- 
faei hi ft. Norveg^ torn. L 
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iliore,' as Ihgulph found there woodeti 

crofles, and other little pieces of worklnaji- 

ihip, after the mariner of the Irifh and Brit- 

' tons. • Thefe people had embraced Chfif- 

tianitjr before that tirrie, and very poffibly 

> fonie of their fifhermen thrown upon the 

' coafts, might have lieft a few of their efFcfts 

- behind them. On this fuppofition, that 

Iceland' had not beeii inhabited before the 

* ninth century> it could not poffibly be the 
' Thule of which the ancients fpeakfo of- 

• ten ; and what Procopius and others have 

• written'of it, feeft* rather applicable to the 
■^northern provinces of Scandinavia*.* 

The fuccefs of Irigulph's expedition' be- 
ing much talkfed of in Norway, other fa- 
milies were eager to - fly to this place o^ 
refuge. from the ambitious encroachments 
of their king. The Icelandic annals are 
very exaft in relating the' names of thefc 
adventurers, the^ feveral numbers of which 

* they confifted, together with the names of 
; the places where they fettled, which, for 

* All tha,t can, with fome very northern coun- 

any certainty, be fiiid of try. Indeed it appears, 

. this Ultima Thule of the that they ^^plied this 

^ ancients, is, that they name at different times to 

'^called by that name the * the ifles of Shetland^ Fa- 

fartheft country which ro, the Orkneys, Nor* 

-they could difcover to the - way, Iceland, X^apland, 

"North J or in general &c. 
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tfie tnoft part. Me ftill retakied. All the 
other circumftances of thefe voyages are 
Jbanded down wkh eqwJ precifion, and we 
may ooofidendy ailert, that the aocieat 
hUkory of Icelaad is most compleat than 
that of any other coun^ in Europe. The 
leveral particulars and the fequel of the 
event are &>re%n to this work i we need 
only obibrve, that this Icelaiidic <:olon7 
.carried with them a violent hatred for ar- 
bitrary power, and bravely perferved their 
liberty and independance againft every at* 
tempt to d^Nive them of tbofe bleffings. 
This was endeavoured bv ieveral Norwe- 
gian princes in vain i Jb that it vns full four 
hundred years before this republic became 
fubjed to Norway, dong with which it 
was afterwards united to the crown of 
Denmark. 

About a centuty after the ii&overy of 
Iceland^ a Norwegian nobleman, called 
To&wALPj having been exiled for killing 
a peribn in a dudj retired thither, along 
with his fon Eric, furnamed Rufus, or 
the Red *« Torwald dyiag there, his fon 
was foon after, for a iimilar. accident, 
obliged to withdraw from this ifland. Not 
knowing where to fly for refuge, neceflity 

♦ Vid. Torfaci Greenland. Antiq* defcript^ Haun« 
1708. 

detemnned 



Bim 'to. attempt the vdilcpvccf 
of a coafty to the': north of Iceland, tvhich 
Jaad been, before defiirycd by a Nartvcgiaiv 
voyager., His fearch proved fucc^fsfol, and 
he laodcd there in; the year 982^ He 
&tt)ed tit .firii: on a little ifland that, formed 
a ftra^ which be called, after his own' 
i^afi9LQ^£Elc<(SUKi3r> and there paiTed the 
winter.. In the fpriog ; hci wojt; ;to ; furvcy 
the.m^alandf asid^iiading it cohered' with 
a plea6ng Verdtsm^^^gare it tlis.:;nanie it 
ftill beaK of GiLD^ENf AND dr Gresn*- 
LAND *. After iJisiing^ there fome; 3rcars, 
he returned^ to lodaod^ and prevailed oii 
ieveisd perfons to i^oiand iettle in this new; 
country^ He defcnibtd it as' a land.abound- 
wg in excellent i pailurage^ in furs and 
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* GROtNLANDISjinthe 

northernlanguage6,exa(Sir- 
ly equivalent to our Eng- 
lifh Word Greeijland. 
An old lirelandic hiftorian ' 
cells us, that Eric gave 
the country this alluring 
name^ ia> order to capti- 
vate and invite the. nor- 
thern people to come and 
fettle ^there. (Fid.- jfrii ■ 
Polyhtfi. libellusde.b'landiay 
c 6. p. 33.) The name 
however was not altoge- 
ther without foQndation ; 



for though Greenland is 
in the inner parts a high 
mountainous country, co- 
yered perpetually with ice 
and foow ; yet on the - 
fea-coafts, and in the bays 
and inlets are: found very 
good meadows and paf- 
tures ; or at leaft what 
might be deemed fuch by 
natives of Iceland and 
Norway. Sec Egede'» 
" Natural Hift.of Green- 
" land." Liond. 1745. p. 
4, 12, 44, &c. T. 
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gatn€> liaviiag a coaft well fupp&ed Jividi fiflL 
Returning back with his IcelaQdecs^ he 
applied hknielf to. Tender this in&nt colaojf^ 
flc>ur^ihiBg mid proipqrous. 

Some years aften,^ .Leu, the (on of Bric^ 
having made a voybge to Norway, snec 
with a ^favourable IxQcepitioQ from king 
Olave Tryggoefon,;, to «whom he paimed 
out Greenland iat^ciisQbft advantageous 
colours;: : .Ohve, isewly Uiecome a: convert 
to Chriftianityr wasqaoimated with t}ie 
iminnelL' zeal to.^Qpa|;ate thioogik the 
North diejcligbn his^Jhaid etlibracea. He 
detained Lei^ there^bre at 'his cptirt'diarring 
the. winter,: and was 'fofgotd an c^v^ocate 
far the j Chriltiaii doAtfrnt^ that he per* 
iiiaded:Jiisigu^il to be.* hapuostd^ la the 
fpring he fcnt him to Greenland, attended 
by a prieft^ ,who wa* to confian him in his 
fiiith, sod endeavour to get it received in- 
to the new colony. Eric was &t firft of- 
fended at his fon's defetting the religion of 
his anceflors, but was at length appealed ^ 
and the mi{Eonary, with the ailiftance of 
Leif, foon brought over the whole fettle- 
men t to the knowledge of the true God* 
Before the end of the tenth century there 
were churches in Greenland, and a bi- 
fhoprick bad been eredled in the new town 
of Garde, the capital of the country^ 
whither the Norwegians traded for many 
.. . ;^ -. years. 



yeiv^. The Greenlanders foon after en-, 
cfeafiiig, founded another little town caUedf 
Albe, and a[ mahaftery dedicated to St. 
Thomas. Arngrim Jon^s has preferved a 
lift of the bifliops of Garde : they were 
fuffragans to the archbifliop of Drontheim. 
The Ureenlanders acknowledged the kings 
6f Norway for their fovereighs, and paid 
them an annual tribute, from which they 
iri vatin endeavoured to free themfelves in 
the year 1261. This colony fubfifted till 
about the year 1348, which was the aera 
bf a dreadfltl peftilence, kaoWn by the 
liame of ftie Black Death, that made 
lerriblc deVaftation in the North, From' 
that time *, both the colony^ at Garde 

and 



♦ Though the pefti- 
lence above - mentioned 
might contribute to the 
fuin 0/ the colony, 
and to cut off its inter- 
courfe with Norway ; yet 
EcEDE afTures us, that it 
fHlI fubfifted and main- 
tained fome correfpond- 
cncc with the, mother- 
country until the year 
1406, when the lait bi- 
ihop was fent over to 
Greenland. The fame 
author attributes the neg- 
left and lofs of that an- 
cient colony to the dif- 
• Chap. XL 



turbances irt the North, 
occafioned partly by 
change and tranflation of 
the government in queen 
Margaret's rcign (about 
the beginning of the 15th 
century) and partly by 
the continual wars, that 
followed between the 
Swedes and Danes, which 
caufed the navigation to 
thofe parts, to be laid a- 
fide : to which a natural 
caufc? has alfo^ probably 
contributed, viz. that the 
fcas on the eaftern coaft, 
which were formerly open, 
T 2 are 
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and that at Albe, with all the other Nor- 
wegian fettlements on the eailern coaft of 
Greenland, have been fo totally forgotten 
and neglefted, that we are utterly ignorant 
what became of them. All the endeavours 
which have been ufed iince, have only 
tended to the difcovery of the weftern ihore> 
where in the prefent age the Danes have 
made four new fettlements. The Icelandic 
chronicles unanlmoufly atteft, that the an- 
cient Norwegians eftabliflied a colony alfo 
on the weftern coaft; but as no remains of 
It are now extant, many people fuipe£ted the 
veracity of thofe hiftorians on diis head, 
and confequently on many others. At 
length they have recovered ^all the autho^ 
rity they were in danger of lofing. It is 
not long fince the Danifh miffionarics dif- 
covered along this coaft the ruins of large 
ftone honfes, of churches built in the form 
of a cfofs, and fragments of broken bells; 
they have alfo difcovered that the favage 
inhabitants of the country have preferved a 
diflind: remembrance of thofe ancient Nor- 
wegians, of the places vyhere they dwelt, 

are now clofed up with wholly cxtinA, and evert 

ahnoft perpetual flioals of propofes means of getting 

ice, fo as to render it in- to them. See his Hift. of 

acccflible. Egede, how- Greenland, chap, ii, &o 

ever, offers proofs that T, 
the old colony is not 

their 



tlieir cuftoms, thie quarrels their ancei^ 
tors had with them, and of the war 
"which ended in the deftriiftion of thofe 
ftrangers*. 

We ought not, after this, to doubt 
what the fame chronicles tell us concern- 
ing other colonies, founded at the - fame 
time, and particularly thofe in the eaft- 
crn part of Greenland, The difcovery of 
fuch an ancient Settlement cannot fail of 
being a j lift objedl of curiofity. It is true 
- indeed, that feveral unfuccefsful attempts 
were made towards it in the laft age ; ^ but 
were they (o well direfted, as to bar all 
future hoj)es ? The raoft intelligent per- 
fons are of opinion, that they were not. , 
We may therefore expert that an attentive 
government will ere long furmount all the 
obftacles which have hitherto oppofed Co 
interefting a difcovery. 

The Scandinavians, now mafters of the 
northern ocean, and flufhed with fuccefs, 
became poifefled, at different times, of all . 
the iflands in -thofe feas. Thus, while the 
Danes were reducing England, the Nor- 
wegians conquered a confiderable part of 



* SeeEcEDE'sdefcrlp- 
tion of Gt^enlandt p. 6. 
zuA particularly the whole 
id chapter. — The fame 
author tells us, that in 
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the language of the na- 
tive Greenlanders are 
found at this day iDan|l 
'Norwegian words. See 
ch. xvii. p. 163. 

T 3 Scotland, 
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Scotland, and peopled the Orkneys, tlie 
Hebrides, the iflands of Faro and Shet- 
land; in moft of which the Norwegian 
language is fpoken to this day. Towards 
jhe end of the eleventh century, Magnus, 
the fon of Olave, one of their princes, 
filled that part of the world with the re- 
nown of his arms. Ordericus Vitalis, whofe 
acknowledged veracity in the hiftories of 
France and England, may ferve to eftabliih 
that of our old Icelandic' chronicles, with 
which he perfedly agrees, relates, that 
in the fifth year of the reign of William 
Rufus, king of England *, Magnus king 
of Norway vifited the Orkneys, and made 
a tour through part of Scotland, and 
all the iflands in thofe feas that be- 
longed to him, as far as Anglefey. He 
fettled colonies in the Ifle of Man, 
which was then a defart, commanded 
them to build houfes, and took care 
they (hould be provided with neceffaries 
of every kind. ; He afterwards made a 
progrefs through feveral other iflands in 
the great ocean, which afe> in a manner, 
beyond the limits of the v^orld ^ and, 
exerting his royal authority, obliged fe- 
veral people to go and inhabit them. 

^ * This was in the yqar 1092. Vid. Orderic. Vi- 
tal. Hift. ecclef. lib, X. 

With 
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«^ Willi 'the lame edrnfeftnefs di^'thkpr\ti60 
**' apply bimfetf for many years to increafo 
** his fuBjeds aa^ ervlargfc hi& empire/' , 
But if in an age when igncrailce over-* 
iprksid 4be whole face of E\itop6 *, when 
the' aitti' <3f governments tVas little mord 
than f<|lf- defence ; and when* rapine and 
bloodied compofed the moft mfemorabfe 
events ©f hiftory ; if we a!re fuf prized to 
find) in fuch an age, colonies founded and 
tinknown regions explored, by a people 
who arc confidered as farther removed than 
other nations from civility and fciencc ; 
how will our furprize be encreafed wheii 
we find them opening a way into that new 
l^^oi^ld, which many ages after occafioned 
fuch a change anjong us, and reflefted ib 
much. glory on its difcoverers. Strange as 
this may appear, the fad: becomes indif- 
putaWe, when we confider that the beil 
authenticated Icelandic chronicles .unanl- 
mouily afiiirrrv it, that th^ir relations coBr 
tair» nothing tha^ can ^dmit of doubt^ and 
that they are fuppqrted by feveral concur- 
rent teftimonies* . This is an evept too ior 
tefeAisg and too little known, not to re- 
quire a circumftantial detail- I fliall ptd^ 
ceed then, without any previous refteCtioni, 
to relate the principal circumftances, as I 
find them ia the Treatife of Ancient Vi»- 
land, written by Torfasus ; and in the hiftory 
Chap. XI. T 4 pf 
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^Gtttrtiznd by Jonas Arngrim t two Xcc^ 
landic. authors of undoubted credit, .wba 
have faithfully copied the old hiflorians of 
their own country *• . 

There was, fay thofe ancient chronicles, 
an Icelander, named Heriol, whp along 
with his fon Biarn, made every year a 
trading voyage to different countries^ and 
generally wintered in Norway. Happeo'- 
ing one time to be feparated from each 
other, the ion fleered his courfe for Nor- 
way, where he fuppofed he fhould meet 
with his father; but on his arrival there, 
found he was gone to Greenland, a country 
but lately difcovered, and little known, to 
the Norwegians. Biarn determined^ at all 
events, to follow his father, and fet fail for 
Greenland ; although, fays Arngrim, ** he 



♦ This little treatifc of 

Torfeus appeared in the 

year X705, under the title 

•of' ** liifioria Vinlandla 

*' antiqutc^ feu pars Atnt" 

^ rica Septentrionalis^ ubi 

•* mminh ratio recenfeiur^ 

N ' ** • &c. esc antiquiU IJlan- 

'^^ .dicis eruta.'* Arngrim's 

.H^ftory of Greenland 

c^nie out more than one 

hundred years before, but 

*)ie only occafiortally men- 

•tiQXied this dJfcovery in 

the pth ajid lOth chap- 



ters. The IcelaiidiQ nu- 
nufcripts that fpeak of it 
are numerous ; the prin- 
cip^ are the Cedex Flaief^ 
infis^ Biemskringlay Land- 
noma Saga^ or ^^ Book 
** on the origin of coun- 
** tries;** aind poffibly 
others that are now loft, 
but of which many exr 
traits remain in thecol- 
leflion of a leart>ed Ice- 
lander named Biornde 

SKAIID21A.. ' 

'' had 
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«* had no-body on board who could di- 
^ rc& him in the voyage, nor any par- 
^ ticular inftrudions to guide hioi; fo 
^ great was the courage of the ancients ! 
•* He fleered by the obfervation of the ftars^ 
^^ and by what he had heard of the fitua- 
•* tion of the country he was in queft of/' 
During the firft three days, he bore towards 
the weft, but the wind varying to the 
north, and blowing ftrong, he was forced 
to run to the fbuthward. The wind ccaf- 
ing in about twenty- four hours, they dif- 
covered land at a diftance, which as they 
approached they perceived to be flat and 
low, and covered with wood ; for which 
reafon he would not go on fhore, as being 
convinced it could not be Greenland, which 
had been reprefentcd to him as diftinguifli- 
able at a great diflance for its mountains 
covered with fhow. They then failed away 
towards the North- wefl, and were aware 
of a road which formed an. iflandi but did 
not flpp there. After fome days they arr 
rived in Greenland, where Biarn met with 
bis father. 

The following fummer, viz. in the year 
1002, Biarn made another voyage to- Nor- 
way, where, to one pf the principal lords 
of the country, named count Eric, he 
mentioned the difcovery he had, made of 

Chap. XL fome 
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fbme unknown iflands. The coust blanied* 
his want of curiqfity, and ftrongly prrffed* 
him to proceed on "with his diibovery. In 
conieqnence of this vidmcc B'larn, as foon 
as he viras returned to Greenland to his fa^ 
tber, began to think ierioufly of exploring; 
thofe lands with more attention. Leif, 
dbe fcm of that fame £ric Rufiis who had 
difi:overe;d Oreenland, and who was iftill 
chief of the colony he had fettled there ; 
this Leif, I fay, bein^ defirous of rendering 
himftlf illuftrious like his father^ formed 
the defign of going thither himself; and 
prevailing on his father Eric to accompaDy 
him, they fitted out ^ a veffel with iive and 
thirty hands ; but when the old n>an was 
fetting out on horfeback to go to the fhip, 
bis horfe happened to fall down under him; 
an accident which he confidered as an ad* 
monition from heaven to defiil: from the 
enterprize ; and therefore returning home, 
the lere-fuperftitious Leif fet fail without 
him. 

He foon defcryed one. of the coafls which 
Biarn had before feen, that lay ncareft to 
Greenland. He caft anchor and went on 
iliore, but fottrtd only a flat rocky /hore 
without any k'u\d of verdure ;. he therefore 
immediately quitted it, after having firft 
given it the name of Helleland, or the 

•* Flat 
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«* Flat Country*/* A fhort iiavigationi 
brought him to another place, which Bi- 
«rn had alfo noted. In this land, which 
lay very low, they faw pothing but a few 
fcattered thickets, and white land, This 
he called Mark-land, or the " Levejl 
** country -f-/* Two days prolperous fail- 
ing brought them to a third ffeore, which 
was (heltered to the north by an ifland. 
They difcmbarked there in very fine wea- 
ther, and found plants which produced a 
grain as fweet as honey. Leaving this, 
they failed weft ward, in fearch of fome har- 
bour, and at length entering the mouth of 
a river, were carried up by the tide into a 
lake whence the ftream proceeded. 

As foon as they were landed, they 
pitched their tents on the (bore, not yet 
daring to wander far froni it. The river 
afforded them plenty of very large fal- 
mons ; the air was foft and temperate ; the 
ibil appeared to be fruitful, and the paftu'- 



* Pays plat^ fays the 
French original. But 
Helileland fliould ra- 
ther be rendered " Stony- 
« land :" for JSr/i^ figni- 
fics a Stone or Rock, in 
the Northern languages ; 
which our French author 
feems to have been but 



flightly acquainted witb# 

T. 
t Pays du plaine^ (ays 
our authors— But Mark- 
land rather fignifies 
*< Woody - land : " from 
Mark (fylvoy tefqua) a 
Wood, or Rough Thick- 
et. T. 
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rage very good. The days in winter were 
much longer than in Greenland, and they 
had lefs fnow than in Iceland *. Entirely 
fatisfied with their new refidence, they 
ere<fted houfes and fpent the winter there. 

But before the fetting in of this fealbni a 
German who was of their company, named 
Tyrker, was one day miffing. Leif, ap- 
prehenfive for the fafety of a man who had 
been long in his father's family, and was 
an excellent handycraft, fent his people all 
^bout to hunt for him. He was at length 
found, finging and leaping, and expreffing 
the moft extravagant joy by his difcourfe 
and geftures. The aftoniflied Greenlanders 
enquired the rcafon of fuch ftrange beha- 
viour, and it was not without difficulty, 



* Arngrim add?, from 
the ancient chronicles, 
that their fliorteft day was 
fix, and their night eigh- 
teen hours. But it muft 
be confeffed, th^t nothing 
can be more uncertain 
than this reckoning by 
hours, among a people 
who had no exad meiiiod 
of computing tknc. The 
arguments of Torfaeus on 
this fubjeci: make it evi* 
dent, that the old Icelan- 
xlic wprd which we tranf- 
late Hour, is of a very 



vague and undetermined 
fignification ; and that 
the ancient chronicles may 
be fo undcrftood as to 
give us room to conclude 
that at the winter folftice 
the fun rofc there at 8 in 
the morning and fet at 4. 
This gives us the 49th 
xlegree, which is" the la- 
titude of Canada and 
Newfoundland* Sec the 
JSupplement to Torfaeus's 
Ancient Vinland, &c. 

Firjl EdlU 

owing 
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owing to the difference of their language?^ 
thjit Tyrker made them underftand he had 
diicovered wild grapes near a plac6 which 
he pointed out. Excited by this news, 
they immediately went thither, and brought 
back feveral bunches to their commander, 
who was equally farprized* Leif ftill 
doubted whether they were grapes ; but 
the German aifqred him he was born in a 
country where vines grew, and that he 
knew theqi too well to be miftaken. Yield- 
ing to this proof, Leif named the country 
ViNi^AND, or the Land of Wine. 

Leif returned to Greenland in the ipring j 
biit one of his brothers, named Thoi^-* 
VALD, thinking he had left the difcovery 
imperfedt, obtained from Eric this fame 
veflcl and thirty men. Thorvald arriving 
at Vinland, made ufe of the houfes built 
by Leif, and living on fifh, which was in 
great plenty, paffed the winter there. In 
the ipring he took part of his people, and 
fet out weflward to examine the country. 
They met every where with very pleafing 
landfcapes, all the coafts covered with fo- 
reils, and the ihores with a black fand. 
They faw a multitude of little iflands di- 
vided from each other by fmall arms of the 
fea, but no marks of either wild beafts, 
or of men, except a heap of wood piled up 
in the form of a pyramid. Having fpent 
Chap. XL the 
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the fuminer iii this {nwey, tliejr retorhed- 
in autamn to their winter quarters; bat 
the fummdr following Thorvald being 
defirous of cjfplorihg the eaftern and nor- 
thern coafts, hi^ teiiel wds a good deal 
ihattered by a ftorm> and tb^ remainder of 
that fe^iotk wds taken up in repairing her. 
He afterwards fet up the kee}> which was 
lanfit for ferviee, at the extremity of a 
netk of land, thence called Kiellar-kas, 
or Cape-Kefel *. tic then proceeded to 
furvey the eaftern coafts, where he gave 
namqs to feveral Bays and Capes which he 
there difcovered. 

On his landing one da^f", attracted by fhd 
beauty of the (hore, he was aware of three 
little leathi&rn canoes, in each of which 
were three perfons feemingly half-afleep^ 
Thorvald and his companions inftantly raai 
in and feized them all excepting one, who 
efcapcd ; and by a ferocity as impradeht as 
it was cruel, put them to death the fame 
day.' Soon afterwards, as they lay on the 
feme coaft, they were fuddenly alarmed by 
the arrival of a great number of thefe little 
veffels, which covered the whole bay. 
Thorvald gave immediate orders to his 
party to defend themfelves with planks and 

* Or as we fhould exprefs it in £ngli&, Keel- 

IS^ESS. , T. 

boards 
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ItoArds agiind their dtrtSf which quite ^Icd 
idle air> mtd the fa vagds having in Vitiiti 
wafted all their arrbws, after an hoar's 
combat) betook tb^i^ielved M> a pteci^mt^ 
Sight. The Norwegians calkcl them in 
dmiioti SKRi&LiNOtTBS) I e. fmjdl ^d 
ffony tneh * : the chronicled tell irsi,. that 
this kind of men are neithdr endowed with 
ftrength nor courage, and tbwj tberd would 
%t nojfaiiig to fear front a whole army of 
them. Arngrim adds, that thefe Skr'as- 
Ungues are the iamie people who inbabtf 
^e weftern parr^ c^ Oreeriland, and that 
the Norwegians who are fettled ct^ thofe 
coaild imd called the favages^ they met with 
there by the fame name. 

Thorvald was the only one who wa* 
mortally wounded, and dying foon after, 
paid the penalty that was juftly dbe i<yt his 
inhuman condud:. A& he deired to be 
buried with a crofe at his feet, and an* 
other at his head, he ieems to have im« 
bibed fome idea of Gbriftianity, which at 
that time began ^ to dawn ki Norwegian 
Greenland. His body was interred at the 
point of the Cape, where he had intended 



* They alfo called 
them Sm^uhgs, which 
figniites the fame thmg ; 
Smjel in Icelandic be« 

- Cbaj>.XI. 



ing equtvaient ta sm^l 
in Englilb, Vid. Buifei 
Not. in Arii Polyhift. 
Sched. p. 33. ' " T, 

to 
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to itaak'e a fettlement; which Cape waf 
named. from the crofles^ Krossa-n/bs or 
KoRSNJES^. The feafon being tod far 
advanced for undertaking the voyage home, 
the reft of the crew ftaid the winter there, 
and did not reach Greenland till the follow*- 
ing fpring. We are farther told, that they 
loaded the veflel with vine-fets, and all the 
raifins they could preierve. 

Eric*!* had left a third fbn, named 
Thorstein, who as foon as he was in-, 
formed of his brother Thorvald's death, 
eqabarked that very year with his wife 
Gudride, and a (eledt crew of twenty men. 
His principal defign was to bring his bro- 
ther's body back to Greenland, that it 
might be buried in a country more agree- 
able to his manes, and in a manner more 
honourable to his family. Bat during the 
whole fummer the winds proved fo con- 
trary and tempeftuous, that after feveral 
fruitlefs attempts, he was driven back to a 
part of Greenland far diftant from the co- 
lony of his countrymen. Here he was 

* Or, according to the dently a miftake, for he 

Englifli dialed. Cross- tells us in the next line, 

NE'ss,orCAPE-CROss- T. thatTHORSTEiN was the 

t M. Mallet fays, brother of'THORVALD; 

^^ Leif avoii laiffi untroi^ and he had before called 

♦« Jieme fils nomme Thor- Thorvald the brother 

t* (iein;"\ but this is evi- of Leif. .T. 

confined 
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oohfined during the rigor of the winter, 
deprived of all afllftance, and expofcd to 
the fe verity of fo rude a climate. Thefe 
eiisfortunes were ehcreafed by a contagious 
iicknefs^ which carried off Thorftein and 
moflr of his company. His widow took 
care of her hufband's body, and returning 
with it in the fpring, interred it in thet bu- 
rial-^place of his family. 

Hitherto we haye feen the Norwegians 
only making flight efforts to eftablifti 
themfelves in Vinland. The year after 
Thorftein's death proved more favourable 
to the defign of fettling a colony. A rich 
Icelander, named Thorfin, whofe gene- 
alogy the chronicles have carefully pre- 
fer ved, arrived in Greenland from Norway, 
with a great number of followers. He 
cultivated an acquaintance with Leif, who 
lince his father Eric's death was head of 
the colony ; and with his confent efpoufed 
Gudride, by whom he acquired a right to 
thofe claims her former huftand had on 
the fettlements at Vinland. Thither he foon 
went to take poffeflion, having with him 
Gudride and five other women, befides fixty 
failors, much cattle, provifion, and imple- 
ments of hufbandry. Nothing was omitted 
that could forward an enterprize of this 
kind. Soon after his arrival on the coaft 
he caught a great whale, which proved 
Vol. I. Chap. XI. U very. 
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very fervlceable to the whale company. The 
pafturage was found to be fo plenttful and 
rich, that a bull they had carried over with 
them became in a fliort - time remarkable 
for its fiercenefs and ftrength. 

The remainder of that fummcr> and the 
t^inter following were fpent in taking all 
neceflary precautions for their prefervation, 
and in procuring all the conveniences <rf^ 
which they had any idea* The fucceeding 
fummer the Skrelingues or natives of thtf 
country came down in crowds, and brought 
with them various merchandizes * for traf- 
fic. It was obferved that the roaring of 
the bull terrified them to fuch a degree, 
that they burft open the doors of Thorfin's 
houfe, and crowded in with the utmoft 
precipitation. Thorfin fuffered his people 
to trajffic with them, but ftriftly forbad 
their fupplying them with arms, which 
were what they feemed moft defirous of 
©btaining. The Greenland women offered 
them different kinds of eatables made 'with 
milk, of which they were fo fond, that 
they came down in crowds to beg them in 
exchange for their flcins. Some difputes 
that arofe obliged the Skrelingues to retire^ 

* Thq chronicles re- of furs, fables, the fkins 
mark, that thefe mer- of white rats, &c. 
chandizes confifted chiefly 

•tnd 



^hd Thorfm furrbunded the maniifdftdr^ 
ivith a ftrohg palifade to prevent fur-^' 
prize; 

Nothing rilemorable cccurred the next 
year; TThe Skrelingue3 again offered their 
comrnbdities, and again begged to have 
arms in exchange. Thefe being always 
denied, one of theni ftole an hatchet, and 
returned highly pleafed to his companions.' 
Eager to try the new inftrument, he gave 
a violent blow to dne of his comrades, and 
Killed him on the fpot, AH who were 
jprtfent flood filent with aftoriifhmeht 'till 
one whofe fhape and air befpoke him to be a 
perfon of fome authority among them, took 
iip the inftrument, and after clofely ex- 
amiriihg it, threw it with the iitmoft in-i 
drgnation a§ far as he coiifd into the fea. 

After ftaying therfe three years, Thorfirf, 
returned home, with a valuable cargo of 
raifins and other merchandize ; the fame 
of which fpreading through the North; thd 
incitements of ciiriofity and gain drew fe-^ 
ver^l adventurers to Vinland. The authbf 
bf the chronicle, called the Manuscript 
OF Flatey, relates, that after federal 
Voyages, Thorfin ended his days in Ice- 
land, where he had built a very fine houfe, 
and lived ill fplendor as one of the firft 
lords of the country ; that hehadaforf 
hamed Snorro, born in Vinland j that his 

Gbap. XL U 2 vfridow 
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widow went on a pilgrimage to Rome af- 
ter his death, and having at her return 
devoted herfelf entirely to religion, died in 
a monaftery in Iceland, near a church 
erected by her fon. The fame author 
adds, that this account is confirmed by 
Thorfin himfelf, and mentions the fa<3:s as 
well known to all the world. Another 
manufcript relates, the fame circumflances 
only with fome inconfiderable variations. 

But to return to the new colony, where 
Thorfin had without doubt left fome of 
his people : two brothers, named Helgue 
and Fin BOG, Icelanders by birth, going 
to Greenland, were perfuaded to fit out 
two veffels, and undertake a voyage to this 
new country. Fjreidis, the daughter of 
Eric Rufus, accompanied them; but this 
woman, unworthy to belong to £o illuf- 
trious a family, impofed upon the two 
brothers, and during their ftay in Vinland, 
raifed fuch difturbances as ended in the 
inaflTacre of thirty people. Freidis not 
daring to ftay after this bloody feene, fled 
to Greenland to her brother Leif, where 
fhe fpent the refidue of her days hated and 
defpifed by all mankind. Helgue and 
Finbog were among the unfortunate vic- 
tims, and it is probable that thofe who 
efcaped fettled in the country. 

This 
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This IS the fubftance of what we find in 
the'ancient Icelandic writers concerning: the • 
difcovery of Vinland: and as they only 
mention it occafionally,' this accounts for 
their filence in refpedt to the fequel. There 
is reafbn to fuppofe, that the people of the 
North continued to make voyages to Vin- 
land for a long time : but as nothing par- 
ticular occurred afterwards', hiftorians 
deemed it fufficient to mention fuch cir- 
cumftances as related to its firft difcovery 
and fettlement. Yet the Icelandic chro- 
nicles fometimes fpeak . of Vinland after- 
wards. There is one of them in particu- 
lar (which the critics efteem very au- 
.thentic) that makes exprefs mention of a 
Saxon prieft, named John, who after hav- 
ing ferved a church in Iceland for the ipacc , 
of four years, pafled over to Vinland, with 
an intention of converting the Norwegian 
colony ; but we may conclude his attempt 
did not fucceed, fince we find he was con- 
demned to death. ^ In the year 1 1 2 1, Eric, 
a bifhop of Greenland, went over there on 
the fame errand, but we know not with 
what fuccefs* Since that time Vinland 
feems by degrees to have been forgotten iii 
the North ; and that part of Greenland 
which had embraced Chriftianity being 
loft, Iceland alfo fallen from its former 
ftate, and the northern nations being 
Chap. XL U 3 wafted 
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wafted hy a peftilence, and weakened by 
Internal feuds, all remembrance of that 
difcovery was at length utterly obliteratedi 
and the Norwegian Vinlanders themfelves 
having no further conneftion with Europe, 
were either incorporated into, or deftroyed 
by their barbarian neighbours *. Be this 
as it may, the teftimony of our ancien^ 
c;hronicles is ftrongly corroborated by the 
pofitive teftimony of Adam of Bremen, 
a well-efteemed hiftorian, who lived i^ 
the very age when the difcovery was made. 
Adam was a virtuous ecclefiaftic, who re- 
ceived all he relates from the mouth of 
Swain Il.-f* king of Denmark, who had 
entertained him during the long abode he 
made in that kingdom/ Thefe are his own 
words J, ** The king of Denmark hath 
** informed me, that another ifland has 
f * been difcovered in the ocean that wafhes 
" Norway or Finmark, which ifland is 
f* called Vinland, from the vines which 

♦ In his firft edit, our white fkins, their fair 

author was of opinion, hair, and bufliy beards ; 

that the favages called but upon rev ifal he found 

J^SKIMAUX, who inhabit reafon to difcard this opi- 

Newfoundland, might nion. T. 

poflibly be defcended from f Called by the Danes 

that Norwegian colony, Suenon E§tridsen. 

as being diftinguifhed Fir/i£dit. 

from the other inhabit- J Vid.AdamBrem.de 

ants of America by their fitu Dan. c. 246. 

^' grow 
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** grow there ipontencoufly ; aiidwekarni 
** not by fabulous heariay, but by theex- 
prefs report of certain Danes» that fruits 
are produced there without cultivation." 
Hence we fee, that this was not only ad- 
mitted as a certain fadt in Greenland, Ice- 
land and Norway, but the fame of it was 
alfo fprcad abroad in Denmark * ; and we 
may add in England, Normandy, and un- 
doubtedly much further, Ordericus Vita- 
lis, the hiftorian of the Normans and 
Englifli, whom I before mentioned, reckojis 
Vinland along with Greenland Iceland and 
the Orkneys as countries under the domi- 
nion of the king of Norway, and whofe 
commerce ericreafed his revenues ^f-. What 
Adam of Bremen immediately adds after 
the foregoing paflage, merits likewife fome 
attention, as it indicates the ftrong propen- 
iity of the Norwegians for maritime en- 
terprizes, and (what we fhould little ex- 

* Rudbek pretends, fince he e3fprefsly names 

that in this place Adam it in that fame work. It 

means Finland in Swe- is needlefs to confute an 

' den* Among the many opinion fo contrary to 

bold conjeftures of this probability, and devoid of 

man, there is not one lefs all foundation, 
defenfible than this. A- f Order. Vital, hifr. 

dam of Bremen was well Ecclef. ad an. 1098. 
gcquai-Bted with Finland, 

Chap. XL U 4 pcft 
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peft from fp unenlightened a people) for 
expeditions that had even no other end 
but to make new difcoveries. '^ In ad- 
♦^ vancing farther towards the North," 
fays he, ** we meet with nothing but a 
♦* boundlefs fea, covered with enormous 
*^ pieces of ice, and hid in perpetual dark- 
** nefs." (He certainly means thofe almoft 
continual fogs, fo well known to fuch as 
frequent the feas of North America.) 
^' Harold, prince of Norway, lately was 
** very near having a fatal proof of this, 
*' when being defirous of knowing the ex- 
** tent of the nprthern ocean, he tried to 
** difcover it \vith feveral veflels ; but the 
limits of the world being hid from their 
fight by thick darknefs, they were with 
difficulty preferved from d^ftrudtion in 
** that vaft mafs^of waters." We fee, not- 
withftanding this figurative manner of 
ipeaking, that Harold had formed fqme great 
defign, concerning which hiftory leaves us 
in the dark ; and without doubt he wasf 
not the only one of his age and nation, 
whofe enterprizes of this kind are buried in 
oblivion. Fame, as well as all other fub- 
lunary things, is governed by Chance, and 
without her affiftance, the attempt made 
by Alfred the Great to difcover a north-eaft 
paflage to the Indies, would have ftill 

remained 
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Remained unkaowo to us *, In all age^ 



• In the Cotton Libra- 
ry is happily prefcrved a 
Kelation of this Voyage, 
written in the S^ocon lan- 
guage by ^LFRED bioi- 



'i 



iclfy as "he took it dowjn 
from the mouth of Oc- 
THER, a Norwegian, who 
it (houM feem, had been 
fent by him into thofe 
feas, for th^ purppfe men- 
Honed in the text. The 
p^rrative, Jt muft be 
owned, appears to us in 
this enlightened age but 
fhort and fuperficial : but 
if we confider the time in 
\yhich it was y^ritteri, 
>vhat muft we think of 
^he amazrng capacity of 
that great monarch, who 
could conceive or encou- 
rage fuch an attempt, and 
who could condefcend |o 
write down with his own 
hand the refult of the 
jpnquiry, which probably 
the Norwegian adv^n* 
(urer wai not able to dp 
Jiimfelf, and which the 
king, might not chufe 
fo truft ro the pen of 
another^ who might not 
ha\ce been to exadt or 
curious ? 

Ypl. I. Chap. XI. 
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I|i the fame tra& the 
king has alfp given the 
report of Wulfestak, 
an Anglo Saxon, whom, 
he bad Tent to explore ttK» 
Baltic. The fubftancQ' 
of Other's account may 
be feen in Hackluyt's 
Vdyages, and in patt in 
Spelman's Life of Alfred^ 
P '53- The original was 
firft publilhed with a La- 
tin verfion, at the end of 
Walker's Lat. tranflattoa 
of Spelman, and. has been 
preprinted (at the end of 
/frii Palyhiji* Schada di 
IJlmdia aUAndraa Bujfao^ 
Hafn, 1733, 4^^.). under 
this ^title, Periplus 0«- 
T H E R I HalgoJando - M?r* 
vegi^ nt et WuLFSTANr 

Angli^ fecundum narratim^t ^ 

iorundem de Jiiisy Umus m 

ultimam plagam feptmtrio'- 

nalenij Utriufque auterif in 

mari ^altbico Navigatt^^ 

nlbus^ jujfu ^LFREDt 

Magni. jfnglortim regis 4 

feculo a nativiiate Chrijii 

nono faBis\ ah ipso Rege 

AnglO'Saxoyiica lingua de- 

firiptus,^ devitim . . , Latint 

verfus^ et, una cum *' Joh. 

*^* Spelmanni Vita lEA^ 

U 5 ^* fred 
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the Europeans feem to have had a wonder'- 
ful propenfity, peculiar to themfelves, for 
great and daring enterprizes. Hence we may 
forefee, that the glory of pervading the 
whole .globe is^ referved for them. And 
doubtlefs the time will come, when they 
will explore and meafure the vaft countries 
of Terra Auftralis, will cruife beneath the 
Poles, and will fecurely, and freely in every 
fcnfeof the exprcflion, sail round thu 

^ORLD. 

To return to our fubjeft. .The difcovcry 
of a diftant country called Vinland, and the 
reality of a Norwegian colony's fettling 
there, appear to be fadls fo well attefted on 
all fides, and related with circumftances fo 
probable, as to leave no room for any 
doubt. But to fettle the geography of the 
country where this happened, is not an 
eafy matter. To fucceed in an enquiry of 
this kind we (hould know what part of 
America lies neareft to Greenland; by 
what nations it is inhabited; what are 
their languages and traditions ; as alfo the 
cuftoms and produce of their countries ; 

branches 

** fredi Magni," e Viteri agnhigftem, npetiiys^ ac 

€od. MS. Biblioth Cotton, hnvihus Notis ada^£ius 

editus : Jam veroy ob an-- ab ANl>RiEA Buss^o. 
tiquitaUnty €t fepientrio^ 1*. 
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braiichear of knowledge thefe, whiieh we 
fliall but vQrf ipiperfedlly learn from the 
books hitherto publiftied. Neverthelefs, 
though we may not be able to ^feertain ex- 
a<aiy the fituation of Vinland, we have fuf- 
ficient room to conje<9;ure that thi^ eolony 
could not be far from the coafts Of Labra- 
idor, or thofc of Newfoundland which arc 
laot far from it : nor is there any circum- 
ftance in the relatione of the ancient chro- 
mchs, but what may be accounted for oa 
fuch a fuppofition. 

The firft difficulty that mtift be obviated,, 
is the fhort ipace of time that appears to 
have been taken up in paffing to this coun- 
try from Greenland. To this end we muft 
-^bferve, that the Norwegians might fet fail 
from the weftern, as well as from the 
eaftern coaft of that country, fince (as hath 
been faid before) they had fettled on both 
fides of it. Now it is certain, that Davis's 
Streight, which feparates Greenland from 
the American continent, is very narrow in 
feveral places.; and it appears from the 
journal taken by the learned Mr. Ellis, in 
his voyage, to Hudfon's Bay, that his pafr 
fage from Cape Farewell, which is the 
moft fouthern point of Greenland, into 
the entrance of the Bay, was but {even or 
eight days eafy fail with a wind indiffer* 
cntly favourable. The diftance between 
phap. XI. the 
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the fame Cape and the neareft coafi: of La- 
brador is ftill much lefs. As it cannot be 
above two hundred French leagues, the 
voyage could not take up above fcven or 
eight days, even allowing for the delays 
that mud have happened to the ancients 
through their want of that fkill in naviga- 
tion which the moderns have fincc ac- 
quired. This could therefore appear no 
fuch frightful diftance to adventurers who 
had newly difcovered Greenland^ which is 
feparated from Iceland at leaft as far. This 
reafoning is ftill farther enforced, when we 
reflefl: that the diftance of Iceland itfelf, 
from the ncareft part of Norway, is double 
to that above-mentioned. 

In efFeft, the hiftory of the Nortir 
abounds with relations of maritime expedi- 
tions of far greater extent than was necef- 
fary for the difcovery of America. The 
fituation of Greenland, relative to this new 
country, not being fufficicntly known, is 
the only circumftance that can prejudice 
one againft it ; but when we have maftered 
the greater objection, why (hould we make 
any difficulty of the lefs ? We fhould ceafc 
to be furprized at thofe fame men croffing 
a fpace of two hundred leagues, which 
was the diftance between them and Ame- 
rica, whofe courage and curiofity had fre- 
quently prompted them to traverfc the 

occafli 
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ocean^ and who had been accuftomed to p6r« 
form voyages of three or four hundred leagues 
before they quitted their former fettle- 
ments. We may indeed, fuppofe, that when 
they made incurfions into England, France, 
Spain, or Italy, they were direded by the 
coafls, from which they were never far 
diftant ; but how can the rapidity of their 
motions be accounted for, if they never loft 
fight of land ? How could fb imperfeft a 
kind of navigation ferve to convey into 
England fuch numerous fleets as failed from 
Denmark and Norway ? How were Ice- 
land, the ifles of Faro, Shetland and Green- 
land explored ? There is nothing then in 
the diftance of America that can render it 
unlikely to have been difcovered by the 
Norwegians. Let us fee if there arc not 
other greater difficulties. 

The relations handed down to us in the 
chronicles, and the name affixed to this 
new-difcovercd country, agree in defcribing 
it as a foil where the vine fpontaneoufly 
grows. This circumftance alone has ferved 
with many people to render the whole 
account fufpefted j but on a clofer view, 
we fhall find it fo far from overthrow- 
ing, that it even confirms the other parts 
of the relation. I (hall not evade the diffi- 
culty (as I might) by anfwcring, that very 
poflibly the Norwegians might be fo little 
. Chap. XL acquainted 



Acquainted with grapes, as to tnlftafce ciif- 
rants. for them, tenich 5n the Northern 
languages are called Vim-'bar *, or vine- 
berries ; and of which in feveral places they 
Ihake . a kind of fermentfed liquor : but I 
can affert on the faitfi of the moft credible 
travellers, that not only in<!!!anadathe vine 
grows without ciiltiVatitfn, and bears a fmalf 
well-tafted fruit j but that it is alfb found 
in far more northern latitudes, and even 
where the Vinters are vfery fevere. The 
evidence of Mr. Ellis -f* may here render all 
others needlefs. This curious and fenfible 
obferver met with the f?me kind of vine 
about the Englifli fettlements in Hudfbn'S 
Bay J the fruit of which he compares td 
the currants of the Levant. ' Now Labra- 
dor is not far from thence ; it lies partly 
in the fame, and partly in a more foiitherit 
latitude, and their feveral produftions feem 
to be much alike. Befides, as the Europeans ' 
never penetrated very far into the country,^ 
it would not prove that there were .no vines 
there, even if they had ncft met with any. 
But we have room to expeft greater dif- 
coveries on this fubjeft from Mr.CALMy 
i Swedifli botanift, educated under Lin- 

* Viin-bar^ or rather Grapes. T, 

4yin-bery is a general name \ Voyage to HudfonV 

in the North for Goofe- Bay, by Mr. EUis. Vol. 

iDerries, Currants, and II. 

- nseusy 
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riaeus, who fome years fince made a curiotfi 
progrefs through Canada, with a view to 
its natural hiftory and produdtions. Ac- 
cording to him, the colony of Vinlanu 
was in the ifland of Newfoundland, which 
is only feparatcd from the continent of La- 
brador by a narrow ftreight of a few leagues 
called Belle-Isle*. This he has under- 
taken to prove in a part of his work not 
yet publifhed; ,nor can any writer invcfti* 
gate fuch an inquiry fo well as one who has 
been himfelf upon the Ipot. 

As to the other circumftances of the re-- 
lation, the account given by the ancient 
chronicles agrees in all refpedts with the 
reports of modern voyagers. Thefe tell us, 
that the native favages of thofe countries,^ 
from the frequent ufe they make of them in 
fifliing, can in a fliort time colleift together 
a vaft number of canoes ; that they are very 
fkilful with their bows and arrows; that 
on the coafts they fifti for whales, and in 
the inland parts live by hunting; fo that 
their merchandize confifts of whale-bone 
and various kinds of fkins and furs ; that 
they are very fond of iron or hardware, 
efpecially arms, hatchets, and other inftru- 
ments of like fort-f-; that they are very 

* Calm's Refa til Norra- America, Tome ii. p. 471^ 
t Vid. Ellis afai fupra. 

Chap. XL apt 
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apt to rob ftrangers, but are otherwifi; 
cowardly and unwarlike. 

If to this pidlure you add, that they arc 
for the mofl part of a middle flature, and 
little fkilled in the art of war, it is no 
wonder that the Norwegians, the largeft, 
llrongeft and moll adtive people of Europe 
ihould look upon them with contempt, as 
a poor, weak, degenerate race. It is re- 
markable that the name they gave them of 
Skrelingdes is the fame with which 
they denoted the Greenlanders, when they 
firft difcovered them. In reality thefc 
Greenlanders and theEsKiMAUxfecm 
to have been one people j and this likenefs 
between them, which has fo much ftruck 
the moderns, could not fail of appearing in 
a ftronger light to the Norwegians, who 
were ftill better able to compare them to- 
gether. " I believe, fays Mr. Ellis, that 
** the Efkimaux are the fame people with 
** the Greenlanders; and this feems the 
more probable, when we confider the 
narrownefs of Davis's Streight, and the 
vagabond ftroUing life we find all this 
*^ nation accuftomed to lead wherever we 
** meet with them/' This is alfo the opi- 
nion of Mr. Egede, who knew the Green- 
landers better than any body. He obferves, 
that according to their own accounts, Da- 
vis's Streight is only a deep bay, which runs 

on 
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on, narrowing towards the north, till the 
Ojppoii^e American continent can be ealSly 
difcemed from Greenland, and that, the^ 
extremity of this bay ends in d river, over 
which, wandering favages, inured to cold, 
might eafily pafs from one land to the 
other, even if they had had nt> canoes. 

The refult of all this feems to be, that 
there can be no doubt^ b\it that tiieNdrwe- 
giaa Greenlanders difcovered the Americaii 
continent ; that the place where they fet- 
tled was either the country of Labrador, of 
Newfocindknd, ^d that theiif colony i^b- 
Med there a good while. But th^n this is 
atll we can f^ about itwkh any cerlaihtyi 
To endeavour to afcettaitt the ttaOt ifete, 
eiitent and fortune of th^ eftabli^iment, 
}»ovld be a fruitlefs labpUr. Time arid 
diance may pdffibly one day inform us of 
thefe circumftances. I (hall not therefore 
amufe the reader with uncertain conjec- 
tures ; neither fhall 1 trouble him with 
fuch refledions as he is able to make much 
better than myfelf. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

» 

Of' the cujioms and manners of the ancient 

Northern nations. 

Ho EVEK^ attempts to delineate the 
manners of the ancient inhabitants 
of the North, Will iind their love of war 
and paiTion for arms among the mofl cha« 
ra<^eriftic and expreflive lines of the por- 
trait. Their, prejudices, their cufloms, 
their- daily occupations ^ their amuiements, 
in (hort, every action of their lives were all 
imprelTed with this paffion. They paflcd 
the greateft part of their time either in 
camps or on board their fleets, employed 
in real engagements, in preparations for 
them, or in fliam fights ; for w)ienever 
they were conftrained to live in peace, the 
refemblance of war furniflied out their 
higheft entertainment. They then had 
reviews, mock battles, which frequently 
ended in real ones, tournaments, the bo- 
dily exercifes of wreftling, boxing, racing, 

&c. 
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&ci The reft of their time wa'fe edftitridnly 
ipent in hunting*, public bufinefs^ drink- 
ing and fleeping. ^^ The Germans/* fay^ 
Tacitus^ ** when not engaged iri war, paft 
** their time in indolence, feafting and 
** fleep. The braveft ind moft warlike 
** among them do nothing themfelves ; 
but transfer the whole care of the houfe, 
family and pofleffions to the females* 
the old men and fuch as are infirm 
among them : And the fame people, by 
a ftrange contraidiAiort of nature, both 
love inaftion and hate peace/' All the 
Celtic nations lie under the fame reproach 
from the Greek and Roman authors ; and 
it is eafy to conceive, that a people who 
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♦ So Cxfar writes of 
the Germans, f^ta omnis 
in venaiionibus atque in 
JIttdiis ret miliidris tonfijiit, 
■ Tacitus is believe^' 
to have faid the fame 
thing in thp paflkgc quo- 
ted below, but as feme of 
the words are thought to 
be corrupt, our author has 
dropt them in his quota- 
tion. The whole paflage 
fiands in the copies thus, 
^uoiiens helium mn tmunty 
NGN multum venattbu5\ 
plus pet otium tranftgunt^ 
iediti fomno ciboque, (Ta- 



citi Germ. c. 15.) The 
learned are generally of 
bpinion, that the fecond 
N0^T h€re is fpurious, and 
that W6 (houid read mul^ 
turn venatihus^ or turn vitdm 
venatibusy &c. But Pel^ 
loutier thinks Tacitus, 
meant to infinuate that 
the Germans beftov^ a 
fmall portion of their time 
in hunting, but much 
more in.idlenefs, feafting 
and fleepingrf Hift, d(is 
Celtes. torn. i. p. 449. 

T* 
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afBxe^ ideasr of con^mpt to aQ labour of 
body and <nind> h^d f^r. thf? tnoft part n^ 
thing elfe to do but to carouie aud fleep^ 
whenever th$ ftate djd: not catt them to 
arms. This was th4 baiJge and iiobleft 
privilege of their libff ty ; every free man 
placed bis glory ^nd happinel^ in being of-^ 
ten invited to iblomn^ ^tertainments ; and 
the hope^ of partdciing of eternal fcafts 
filled, as we have feen, the North with he- 
roes/ Other ploafures and other rew^ds 
have been conceived under the influence pf 
other qlimes : All nations have in their in- 
fancy b^en governed by th^ fotce of cli- 
mate; and their firfl: kgifiators, far from 
endeavouring to ftem, thb. torrent but borne 
away with it themfelves, have ever by their 
kws and inftitutions enlarged and en- 
creafed its natural prevalence. ** Among 
** the Celts (as their learned hiftoriaa tells 
•' us) there was no national or provinci^ 
•* affcmblyheldi no cm! or religious fefti- 
•* valobferved; no. birth-day, marriage or 
^^' funeral properly folemnized; no treaty 
/* of alliance or friendiChip entered into, in 
* * which fcafting did nqt bear a principal 
•*' part*." In all the hiftorical monu- 
,jnent3 of ancient Sc.aadinavia we con- 

• 9 

♦ VId. Pelloutkr Hift, des;Cdtes. Tom/i. lib, 2r 
chap. 12. 

u • *'. . ftanlly 
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^tlantly heaf of frequent and exceffive feaft- 
ings *. Tacitus obfcrves, that the plenti- 
ful tables of the chiefs, were, among the 
Germans, the wages of their dependants 'f*. 
Nor could a great tord or chieftain take a 
readier way to zttrzGt a numerous train of 
followers, than by often niaking magnifi- 
cent entertainments. > I( was at table that 
the Germans confulted together on their 
mofl: important concerns, fuch as the eledt- 
ing of their princes, the entering into war, 
or the concluding of peace, &c^ On the 
morrow they re-confidered the reiblutions 
of the preceding night, fuppofing, adds the 
fame hiftorian, ** that the proper time to 
** take each others opinions was when the 
" foul was too open for difguifq 5 and to de- 
** terminc, when it was too carutious to err." 
The common liquors at thefe caroufals 
were cither beer, mead or wine when they 



* We find- remarkable 
inftances in the Icelandic 
Chronicles, quoted by 
Arngrim Jonas. Crymog. 
lib. i. cap. 6. p. 54. Two 
brothers in Iceland at 
the funeral of their fa- 
ther, made a fcaft for 
•j200perfons, and regaled 
fhem fourteen days. An- 
other inhabitant of Iceland 
entertained for the fame 
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rtumber of days not 
Icfs than goo perfons, 
and at laft fent them away 
with prefents. Feafts of 
this fort were frequent in 
Norway and throughout 
all the North. Fir ft Edit . 
t Nam epiila^ et quajn- 
quam incompti^ largi tamen 
apparatus^ projitpendio ce^ 
dunt. Mor. Germ. cap. 
J4. 

X 3 , ' could 
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could get it : Thefe they drank out of 
earthen or wooden pitchers, or elfe out of 
the horns of wild bulls with which their 
forefts abounded, or laftly out of the sculls 
of their enemies- The principal perfbn at 
the table took the cup firft, and rifing up, 
faluted by name either him who fat next 
him, or him who was neareft in rank ; 
then he drank it off, and caufing it to be 
filled up again to the brim, prcfcnted it to 
the man whom he had faluted *. Hence 
came the cuftom of drinking to the health 
of the gucfts ! But I know not whether 
that of drinking to the honour of the Gods 
was generally praflifed among all.the ^ Go- 
thic and' Celtic people, or only among fome 
of the northern nations. Snorro Sturlefbn 
fays, ** That in the folemn feftivals, fuch 
^* as ufually followed the facrifices, they 
^' emptied what was called the Cup of 
" Odin, to obtain vidlory and a glorious 



* Thi§ ancient cere- 
mony is flill kept up, at 
folemn feafts, in fome of 
the Colleo;es in Our Uni- 

yerfities. In likeman- 

ner our cuftom of drink- 
ing to the memory of de- 
parted perfons, is evi- 
dently a reliquc of the 
ancient fuperftition of 
flrinking to the manes of 



their heroes, king^ and 
friends.. ■ Heromn, re- 
gum^ amicorum^ et in belh 
fortjur rem gerentium^ me* 
moriaUs fcyphos * exhaurie" 
bant J quibus eorum mani' 
bus parentare fe credebanU 
Wormius apud BarthoL 
Cauf. contempt, mort;. 
p. 127. T. 
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reign ; then tHe cups of Niord and of 
Frey, for a plentiful feafgnj after 
which feveral ufed to take oiF anothijr 
to Brage -f, the God of Eloquence 
and Poetry." The Scandinavians were 
fb much addifled to this cuftom, that the 
firft rhiffionaries, unable to abolifh it; were 
forced in^ead of thefe falfe deities to fub- 
llitute tlie true God, Jefus Chrift and tlje 
faints j to whofe honour they devoutly 
drank for many ages. . In the pagan times 
they alfo drank to the heroes, and to fuch 
of their friends as had fallen bravely in 
battle. Laftly, it was at thefe feafts, for 
the moft part, that thofe affociations were 
formed and confirmed, which the old 
Chronicles fo often mention. There was 
fcarcely a valiant man who was not a mem- 
ber of one or more of thefe fpcieties ; the 
chief tie of which was a folemn obligation 
entered into, to defend and protedt their 
companions on all occafions, and to re- 
venge their deaths at the hazard of their 
own lives J. This oath was tajcen and re- 
newed 



t Vid. Bar|:hol. ide 
Cauf. contempt, mort. 
lib. i. cap. 8. p. 128. 

J In the early ftate of 
fociety, when the laws 
were too weak to afford 

^))ap. XII. 



proteSion, individuals 
had 00 other means of 
fecuring their lives and 
property, but by entering 
intQ thefe 4^ociations, in 
which a number of men 
X 4 fcn§a^e4 
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ocwed at their feftivals, which had alio 
their rcfpe<aivc laws. Fraternities of this 
foft ftill fubfifted ^fter the Chriftian rcli- 
;ion was received in the North, but by 
legrees the objeck was changed. When the 
harbouring projefts of enmity aad revenge 
were forbidden at them, thei^ meetings 
had no other objed or fupport but druak- 
ennefs and intemperance. More than two 
hundred years after the Scandinavian? had 
embraced Chriftianity there wer^^ ftill conr 
fraternities of which the ^rfl nobility werQ 



engaged to vindicate and 
jLvenge each other. Tbefe 
confederacies, which were 
at firft nec(^flary for felf- 
prefervatiohy and might 
originally be confined to 
felf- defence, often pro- 
ceeded afterwards to' aft 
efFcnfively, and fo were 
produftive of great mif- 
chiefs* 

Confraternities of the 
fame kind prevailed in 
ibis kingdom, not only 
during the Anglo-Saxon 
times, but for fonie ages 
after the conqueft. They 
were called BaNdships, 
and were often under th« 
patronage of fome great 
iiian; tb^y had public 
Radges by which each 



baod or confederacy wa^ 
diftinguiibedy and at 
length grew to fuch a 
pafs as to fupport each 
other in all quarrels, rob- 
beries, t|iurder$ and other 
outrages : this occaflQne4 
a particular aft of parlia- 
inent for their fuppreffion, 
iRich.JL chap* y..-. . 

. Dr. Hickcs lias prcfervcd 
a very curious bond of 
this kind, which he calls 

. Sodalitium ; it was drawn 
up in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, and contains many 
particulars which ftrongly 
mark the maimers and 
charafter of thofe rude 
ages. See his DiffirtaUB 
Bpijiolaris^ p. 2i. T, 

members, 
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members. But the difbrdefs committed 
;at thefe meetings encreafing, the Coiiq<» 
cils wefe at l^& obliged to fiipprefs 
them *• 

While the attention of thefc people wa* 
^thus cngroffed by their pafSon for arms 
^nd the pleafures of the table> we may 
conclude that love held no violent domi- 
nion over them. It is befides well known, 
tiiat the inhabitants of the North are not 
of very quick i^niibility. The ideas an4 



* The reader will find 
inany carious particulars 
relating to the above- 
mentioned cpnfr^ernities 
(or Gilds as the/ called 
them in the North) in 
Barthoi,iN; who has 
given fome of the laws or 
ftatutes obferved by them^ 
particularly thofe found 
ip aJVIS. of the thirteenth 

fsentury. One of thefe 

ilatutes will give us an 
idfia of the fobriety of 
thofe times : Si juis pro 
ebrietate ceciderit in ipfa 
iomo convivii, vel anttquam 
prcpri<im curiam intrateritj 
Oram (a fmall piece of 
money) perfolvat. Not 
lefs remarkable are the 
^atutes of another con- 



fraternity inilituted iq 
honour of S. Olave king 
of Norway; among which 
we find thefe : ^icunqu$ 
potum fuurn effundit latius 
quam pede velare poterit^ 
Vl Denarios perfahaU 
^icunque dormierit in 
banca convivii in confpeSin 
fratrumy Oram perjolvat. 
^icunque ebrietatis caus^ 
in domo convivii vomiturn 
feceritj Dimidiam Marcan^ 
perfolvatj &c. (Barthol, 
cauf. contempt, mort. &c« 

P- I33-) , 

Our modern Club) 

are evidently the offspring 

of the ancient Gilds ojt 

Guilds of our northern 

« 

anceftors. 

T. 
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modes of thinking of the Scandinavians 
were in this refped; very different from 
thofc of the Afiatics ahd more, fbuthern 
nations ; who by z contrail as remarkable 
as it is common, have ever felt for the fe- 
male fex the warm paffion of love, devoid 
of any real efteem. Being at the iame time 
tyrants and flavesj laying afide their own 
reafon, and requiring none in the objeft, 
they have ever made a quick tranfition 
from adoration to contempt, and from fcn- 
timcnts of the moft extravagant and violent 
love, to thofc of the moft cruel jealoufy dr 
of an indifference ftill more infulting. We 
find the reverfe of all this among the nor- 
thern nations, who did not fo much coh- 
fider the other fex as made for their plea- 
fure, as to be their equals and companions, 
whofe efteem, as valuable as their other 
favours, could only be obtained by conftant 
attentions, by generous fervices, and by a 
proper exertion of virtue and courage. I 
conceive that this will at firft fight be 
deemed a paradox, aqd that it will not be 
an eafy matter to reconcile a manner of 
thinking which fuppofes fo much delicacy, 
with the rough unpolifhed charad:er of 
this people. Yet I believe the obfervation 
is (6 well grounded that one may venture 
to afTert, that it is this fame people who 
Jiave contributed to diffufe through all 
• / purcpe 



Europe that ipirit of equity, of moderation, 
find generofity {hewn by the ftroriger to 
the weaker fex, which is at this day the 
diiHnguifhing charafteriftic of Europeaa 
manners ; nay that w^ even owe to them 
that Ipirit of gallantry which was fo little 
known to the Greeks^ and Romans, how 
polite foever in other refpedlS. 

That there fhould in the North- be z 
communication of liberty. and equality be- 
tween the two fexes, is what one might 
expedl to ^nd there in thofe ancient, times, 
whttx mens property was fms^U and almofl: 
upon an equality^ wJien their manners 
were fimple ; when their paffioqs ' dlfclofed 
themfelv^s^ but flowly, and then under the 
dominion of reafbn ; being moderated by a 
rigorous climate and their hard way of 
living ; and laftly, when the fole aim of 
goyerhnient was to preferve and extend li- 
berty. But' the Scandinavians went ftilj 
farther, an4 thefe f^me men, who on other 
pccafions were too high-ipirited to yield to 
any earthly power; yet in whatever re- 
lated to the fair fex feem to have beerj 
no longer tenacious of their rights or 
independance. The principles of the an- 
pient or Celtic religion will afford us proofs 
of this refped paid to the ladies, and 
at the fame time may poffibly help, us to 
account for it. I have often aflerted that 

Chap. XII. i}^q 
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the. immediate intervention of the Deity, 
even in the flighteft things, was one of 
their moft eftabliflied doftrines, and that 
every, even the moft minute appearance of 
nature, was a manifeftation of the will of 
heaven to thofe who underftood its lan- 
guage. ' Thus mens involuntary motions, 
their dreams, their fudden and unfore- 
feen. inclinations being confidered as the 
falutary admonitions of heaven, became 
the objedls of ferious attention. And a 
univerfal refpefl: could not but be paid to. 
thofe who were confidered as the organs 
or inftruments of a beneficent Deity, Now 
women muft appear much more proper 
than men for fo noble a purpofe, who be- 
iilg commonly more iubjed than we to the 
unknown laws of temperament and confti- 
tution, feem Icfs to be governed by reflec- 
tion, than by fenfation and natural inftind. 
Hence it was that the^ Germans admitted 
them into their councils, and confulted 
with them on the bufinefs of the ftate. 
Hence it was that among them, as alfo 
among the Gauls, there were ten pro- 
)hetefles for one prophet; whereas, in the 
raft we find the contrary proportion, if 
indeed there was ever known an inftance 
in thofe countries of a female worker of 
miracles. Hence alfd it was, that nothing 
was formerly pore common in the North, 

than 
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Aan to meet with women who delivered 
oracular informations, cured the tooft in- 
veterate mc^dies, aflumed whatever ^pe 
fhpy pte^ed> raifed ftorms, chained up the 
vrinds, travelled through the air, and in 
ene word, performed every funtSlion of the 
Fairy-art* Thus endowed with fupema- 
tural powers, thefe propheteflcs being 
converted as it were into fairies or demons, 
influenced the events they had predifted, 
and all nature became fubjeft to their com- 
mand. Tacitus puts this beyond a difputc 
when he fays, ** The Grermans fuppofe 
** fome divine and prophetic quality refi- 
♦* dent in their women, and are care- 
^ ful neither to difregard their admoni- 
•* tions, nor to negfed: their anfwers*/* 
JNor can it be dqubted but that tjie fame 
notions prevailed among the Scandinavians. 
Strabo relates that the Cimbri were accom- 
panied by venerable and hoary-headed pro- 
phetejfTe^, apparrelled in long linen robes 
moft fplerididly white. We alfo find this 



♦ Tacit, de Mor. Ger. 
c. 8.' — There is a re- 
markable paiTage on the 
fame fubjeft in Polyen. 
Stratagem, lib. i. and in 
Plutarch *< De virtutibus 
*' mulUrum.^*''^See Ke ys*- 
XER's i« . Diffet'tatio de 
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^^ muUeribus fatidlcis ^f^- 
** terum Celtarum genti^ 
** umque Septintrimali*-^ 
" um^^* in his learned 



treatife^ ** Jntiqtdtates 
*' Selena SeptentrionaleSy* 
ice. 1720, I2m9^ p. 371. 
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|)eopIe always attended by their wi ve^ cvcft 
in their mofl diflant expeditions, hearing 
them with relpedt, and after a defeats iiK>re 
afraid of their reproaches than of the 
blows of the enemy. To this we may add/ 
that tke men being conftantly employed 
either in war or huntings, left to the wo- 
men the care of acquiring thoie uieful 
branches of knowlolge which made them 
regarded by their huibands as prophetefies 
and oracles. Thus to them belonged the 
iludy of fimples and the art of healing 
wounds, an art as myfterious in thofb times, 
as the occafiQns of it were frequent. In 
the ancient chronicles of the North, we 
find the matrons and the young women al-^ 
ways employed in dreffing the wounds of 
their hufcands or lovers. It was the lame 
with dreams ; which the women alone, 
were verfed in the art of interpreting *. 

But this is not all. At a time when pi--* 
racy and a fondnefs for feeking adventures 
expofed wcakncfs to continual and unex*- 
pedied attacks, the women, efpecially 
thofe of celebrated beauty, flood in want 
ibmetimes of deliverers, and almoft always 
of defenders. Every young warrior, eager 

* Probably becaufe the men, and gave more ere* 
women paid more atten^ dit to them, 
lion to them than the . Fir/i E£u 

after 
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aft^f glory, (and this was often the cha-^ 
ra<9:er of whole nations) muft have been 
glad then to take upon him an office, which 
promifed fuch juft returns of fame, which 
flattered the moft agreeable of all paffions, 
and at the fame time gratified another al- 
moft as ftrong, that for a wandering and 
rambling life. We are apt to value what 
w^e acquire, in proportion to the labour 
and trouble it cofts us. Accordingly the 
hero looked upon himfelf as fufficiently re- 
warded for all his pains, if he could at 
length obtain the fair hand of her he had 
delivered ; and it is obvious how honour- 
able fuch marriages muft have been among 
the people who thought in this manner. 
This emulation would quickly encreafe the 
number of thofe gallant knights : And the 
women, on their parts, would not fail to 
acquire a kind of ftatelinefs, confidering 
themfelves as no lefs neceffary to the glory 
of their lovers, than to their happinefs and 
pleafure. That fair one who had ftood in 
need of fcvefal champions, yielded only td 
the moft courageous ; and {he who had 
never been in a fituation that required pro- 
tcSors, was ftill defirous of the lover who 
had proved himfelf capable of encounter- 
ing all kind of dangets for her fake. This 
was more than enough to inflame fuch 
Spirits as thefe with an emulation, of fur- 
Chap. XH. paffing 
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|>ading each other> and of dilpUj^ifg thcit 
courage and intrepk^tj. fiefides the cha^ 
irader of the northern women theihfdv^ 
left the men no other ki& glorious metfis of 
gaining dieir hearts. Il^aturally chafte and 
proud> there was no other way bciC this to 
conie at them. Educdted imder the in*- 
fluence of the fame pr^jiadices concerning 
honor as the men^ thejr were early taught 
to defpife thofe who ipent their yduth in a 
peaceful oh&urity. All the hiftorical re^ 
cords of anciont Scandinavia prove what I 
advance. We fee there the turii for 
chivalry as it were in the bud* The hiftorj 
of other nations fhews it dfterwatds as it 
were evening and exp^odiiig m Spain^ 
France^ Italy and England, wmg carried 
there by the fwarms that iflfoed froch the 
Korth. It is in reality this fame ^nrit^ 
reduced afterwards within jtifter btM^nds^ 
that has been produ\ftive of that polite 
gallantry fo peculiarly obiervaWe in our 
manners, which adds a double relifh to the 
mod pleafing of all fbcial bands, which 
unites the lafting charms of fentimcnt re* 
gard and friendship with the fleeting fire 
of love, which tempers and animates one 
by the other, adds to their number, power^ 
and duration, and which cherifhes and 
unfolds fenfibility, tbat moft choice gift 
of nature, without which neither decorum, 

propriety. 
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ptofdcty^ chafte friendfliip nor true gene-" 
rofity.can exift among men. It would be^ 
ijefedlefs td prove, that we arc not indebted 
for this manner of thinking to the ancient 
Romans.. We may appeal for this to all 
who knovj^ any thing of their charadter. 
But though I aflert.that the refpedt we 
ihew to the fair fex is probably derived 
from that fuperftitious reverence which our 
anceftors had for them, and is only a re- 
fique of that ancient authority, which the 
women enjoyed among the northern na- 
tions ; I ought alfo to prove by fadls art 
opinion fo contrary to eftablifhed preju- 
dices, and at firft fight fo Unlikely to be 
true. To do this will be eafy. 

Every page of northern hiftory prefects 
las with warriors as gallant as intrepid. In- 
fpired by' that paffion which Montague 
calls **:the fpring of great adions," king 
Regner LoDBRoGj, whom I have fo of- 
ten mentioned, and who was one of the 
moft celebrated heroes of his time, Signa- 
lized his youth by a gallant exploit. A 
Swedifli prince had a daughter named 
Thora, whofe beauty was celebrated 
throughout the North. Fearing left fhe 
might fall into the hands of a raviflier, he 
fecured her, probably during his abfence, 
in a caftle of his, under the guardianfliip 
of one of his officers. This man falling 
. Vol.. I. Chap. XIL Y violently 
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viofcntly in love with his Ward, abiblul^ 
refafed to relign his charge^ and had taken^ 
fuch precautions fokeep her itt his hands,- 
that the Swediih prim^e in vain endeiavoured! 
to fet her at liberry* Defpairing at laft to 
iocceed in the attempt hihiielf, he pub- 
Kfhed through all the neighbouring coun- 
ivies, that he tmoid beftow^ his^ daugfatei^ 
in niBrriagc on any perfi)n9 of whtftcvef 
€onditfioH>> wftio fhould conquer her ra- 
viiher*^. Of att thofe who afpired f o fo» 
noble a ppise, young Regner was the 
happy man who delivered antt^ married the 
fair captive. This expJcHt, as he tell* us ii^ 
an ode which he wrate a very little time 
before his death> placed hitir in the rank 
of heroes; After Thora's deceafe, Regner 
efpoufed a young fhepherdeft whetn^ he had 
fcen by accident on the coaft of Norwsgr* 
As the particular circumftances of thiff 
event are to my prefent purpofe, I will 
briefly relate them from a very ancient 
kelandic hiftory of fche life of Regner -f-. 



T^orvcg. 



Vid. Torf. Hift. 
torn. i. lib, 10. 
'^his officer beirig proba- 
Bly called Orm, i. e. Ser- 
pent, which was a name 
very common in thofe 
lime^, the poets took oc- 
Ciifion to fay that Thora 
>A(as guarded by a furious 



Dragon. Allegories of 
tla's fort are quite in the' 
tafte and manner of that 
age. Frr^ E£k 

f Vid. Regnara Lod- 
brogs Saga. c. 5. ap. Bi- 
oneri Hiftor. Reg. Her. & 
Pugil. Res prnpclar. geft. 
StockiioJffi^. 1737.' 

The 
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Ithe bitfee of this ihoft beautiful liyftiph 
was AsLAUGA, who ho fooner faW a flecili 
draw near the fliore where fhe fed hct 
flocks but yielding to the liatural paffion 
&f her feXi repaired to a neighllouring 
foitiitain where (he carefully wafhed hcif 
fi^e atid hands and combed her long goldert 
hair which hung down to hct feet. Thtf 
people whom Regnef had ordered on fhore 
to fW'k for provifions^ were fo ama2:ed at 
her beiauty, that they returned to their 
eortim^n(ier, bringing nothing back with 
them but aftoniflinient and admiration. 
The king forpri3ed at their account, was 
d^firous to judge himfelf whether the 
young rtiaid Was realty fo handforrie as td 
makd his men forget the orders he had 
given thete* With this defign he fent one 
of his chief attendants to invite Aflaiiga oa 
boai'd; but (he was prudent enough to re- 
fufe hint, till Regner had given his ho- 
nour, that no attemj5ts fhbuld be made 
on her virtue. Then fufFering herfelf to 
be conducted to the king, ,he no fbontr 
faw her than ftriick with admiration, he 
fung extemporary verfes to this effedl ; 
•* O moft mighty Odin ! what a fweet 
** and unexpefted , eonfolation would it 
** be, if this young and lovely fliepherdeft 
** would permit me to join my hands to 
^* hers as a pledge of eternal alliance 1** 

Chap, XIL Y 2 Aflauga 
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Aflauga perceiving that the king's paf- 
fion every moment increafed, was ap- 
prehenfivc he wrould not keep his word, 
and in anfwer to fuch a flattering com- 
pliment, only returned thefe verfes, (for 
fuch language was at that time much 
?nore polite than profe, and argued, as 
we fliall fee prefently, good breeding and 
wit) '* O prince, you will deferve to un- 
*' dergo fome misfortune, if you fail in 
** your word to me* I have paid my re- 
** fpeds to the king, and he ought now to 
'* fend me back to my parents/* This 
anfwer only inflamed the Daniih monarch's 
love, and he propofed to carry her to his 
court, where her happy lot fliould be the 
envy of all her companions. To add 
weight to his intreaties, he offered her a 
rich vefl:ment ornamented with filver, 
which had belonged to his former queen 
Thora, and ftill addrefling h:^r in verfe, 
** Take," fays he> ** if you are wife, this 
** robe embroidered with filver, which be- 
** longed to Thora. Rich garments arc 
^* made for you. The lovely bands of 
** Thora have often run over this piece 
** of work, and it will be dear to the laft 
*^ moment of life, to him whom the North 
*^ hath called the prince of heroes." 

Aflauga was ftill proof againft this flat- 
tering attack : '* No V replied (he finging, 
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** I muft not accept of fo fine a robe, the 
ornament of queen Thora. I am un- 
worthy to bear fuch magnificent gar-' 
** ments^ a fluff, dark and coarfe, is all 
that is befitting a fhepherdefs whofe refl- 
ing-place is a cottage, and who wanders 
** along the fandy fhores after her flock." 
Recurring at length to a more natural lan-» 
guage, fhe affured the king, that notwith- 
fianding the warmth of his paffion, fhe was 
determined not to yield to it, till fhe had 
leen proofs of his conflancy -, that he muft 
therefore finifh the expedition which called 
him out of his kingdom, and then at his 
return, if he flill perfevered in the fame fen- 
thnents, fhe was ready to attend into Den- 
mark thofe whom he fhould fend to con- 
dud: her thither. The amorous Regner 
was forced to fubfcribe to thefe conditions, 
and immediately departed, proteflihg that 
fhe fhould very foon fee him return vic- 
torious and more captivated with her 
than ever. In a few months the king 
repaired with his fleet to the coaft where 
the fair one dwelt, who was foon con- 
ducted to him. She had however fuf- 
ficient addrefs and afcendant over him to 
obtain that their marriage fhould not be 
folemnized till they returned to Denmark, 
and could celebrate it in prefence of the 
whole court. 

Chap. XH. y 3 This 



This relation, which is literally copie4 
from the original, ftiews that decency and 
decorum were not unknown to the Scan- 
dinavians of thofe days : for to fee thefe 
obferved in a cafe where even among the 
inoft poliflicd people they are too ofteo 
»cgle(5ted, and where the moft bewitching 
of all paflions, when aided by power, unites 
to caft a veil over them, is the ftrongeft 
evidence that can poffibly be required. 
For the refl*, I will not promife that the 
ancient writer, who has given us this ftpryj^ 
may not have added fome circumftancea of 
his own ; though the traditionary records 
of the country confirm his. narrative, aiid 
TorfsBus places it among the beft-authen- 
ticated hiftories : but even fuppofing the 
greateft part of it fiiflitious, it is enough 
that it be ancient, and written by one well 
verfed in the hiftory and manners of his 
country. It is really of little confequcncc 
whether Regner adually perfornied, or not, 
every adlion the chronicles relate, provided 
they attribute nothing to him but what cor- 
refponds with the genius and chara<fler of 
bis contemporaries. 

It were eafy to produce other inftances 
to juftify the defcription I have drawn 
above, buf it is enough to relate only one 
jtiore, which we meet with in the Ufe of 
Harald Harfagre, of whom we have 

fq 
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lb i^ften ippken. His birth aad meril* 
Avere equdly illuftrious ; his courage, his 
^ne figure, md hk long golden Alky locks, 
jroQ^ired to render hioa, according to our 
chronicler, the fccret paflioa of the moil 
lovely princefles of his time. 

Nqtwithftanding thefe accorapTifliments, \ 
a young beauty Ma^naed Gida, the daugh- 
ter pf a rich Norwegian lord, made hiq^ 
experience ^refiftaace to which he had not 
been accuftomed. Harald, m love , with 
Jber from .hearfay, commiffioBcd fome lord* 
of his court to make her an .offer of his 
fiand : but far from really accepting a 
propofal which would have rendered her 
the envy of all the young 1^^ of the 
North, ihc haughtily anfwered. That to 
merit her love Hatald fliould fignalize 
Jhiaifejf by more aoble exploits than he 
had hitherto performed ; that flie difdainei 
.to fliare the tor tune of a. prince whofe ter^ . 
ritories were fo fmall, and that fhe couLl 
Ijever jefteem him worthy of her, till like 
the other, fovereigns of the North, he had 
reduced all Norway ui3idcr hk power. In^ 
ilead of heipg pic|ued at this refufal. Ha- 
raid's admiration for the ambitious Gida 
was redoubled, and he made a vow to 
negledl his fine hair, till he had com- 
pleated the coaquefl of Norway : nor did 

' Ck^p.XH Y 4 h? 
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he marry her, till all that kingdom fub* 
I'^itted to him *. 

Now it is not to be fuppofed that fenti- 
ments of this fort were peculiar only td 
Harald, Regner, or fome one iingle hero. 
The northern chronicles prefent us every 
where with inftances of this female fovc- 
reignty : and we always find none more 
fubjedt to it than thofe who were moft 
diftinguiftied for their noble birth and gal- 
lant adions. 

As few young men of any rank were 
able to obtain an advantageous or honour- 
able alliance, until they had diftinguiflied 
themfelves in war, we may naturally con*- 
clude they could not marry till late in life. 
This is alfo cbnfirmed by other proofs. 
Coefar fays, that *' among the Germans, 

* the greateft praife is allowed to thofe 

* who remain tne longeft unmarried ; and 

* that it is reckoned very fliamcful for 
^ young men to be acq^uainted with women 

* before they are twenty yjpars of 

* age f" Tacitus adds, that ** the Ger^ 

* mans retain the vigour of youth tho 

* longer, by deferring their union with the 

* Vid. Torf. H. N, lib.vi. ig. -^Hqc alip- 

{pm. ii. lib. i. iuram, alt vireSy neroof- 

•j- Caef» de Bell. GalJ. ^ue confirmari putant. T« 
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*^ other fex ; nor are they in hafte to marry 
'* their daughters *." That age once paft; 
it was common for the people oftKe North 
to marry two wives or more, and this was 
a very ancient cuftom. Men of wealth 
and power confidcred a number of wives 
as a mark of grandeur. And according to 
Tacitus -f-, political reafons alfo fome- 
times brought about thefe matches, fince 
the great were often obliged to yield to the 
importunity of families which fought their 
alliance. The Chriftian religion, not with- 
out great difficulty, got the better of this 
cuftom ; which ftill prevailed in the North 
fo late as the tenth century. All the 
children claimed equally from their father, 
nor was the, title of baftard given to any, . 
unlefs to fuch as were born without any 
kind of matrimonial rite* Neverthelefs, 
one of the wives feems to have poflefled a 
fuperior rank, and to have been con- 
fidered as the chief and moft legitimate. 
But as it was her diftinguiflied prero- 
gative to atcompany her lord to the 
^rave or funeral pile, (he would hardly be 

♦ Tack. Germ. c. 20. admodum paudsy adds he, 

+ He fays, the Ger- qui non libidiney fed oh no-^ 

mans in histime were for hilitatem flurtmis nupiiis 

thob moft part content ambiuntur. Demor.Ger. 

vrith one wife. Except is c, l8. : T. 
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jm objed of cmy or j^aloufy slb^oi^ ^9 
istdies of the prefent age« 

The ipatrimonial ceremonies were very 
Umple, 2if4 chiefly con fift?4 in f<pafti»^** 
The bridegroom havitig iobtamed the 
piaiden's confent, together with that of her 
parents ajqid gigswdians, appointed the day; 
and having aSeoxhlpd his own relations an^ 
friends, iS^t fon>e ^f them l» receive iu 
Ibis name tbc bride md fetei* portion from 
'Jier father* The friends were anfwerabic 
for the charge that was committed to ^cm^ 
and if !they «bufe4 theif %f^^p the law 
^mereed thew in a fftjn treble to what was 
paid for mur4cr. The father or guardian 
of the youn^ wopjan attej9de4 her ^ih tp 
the huib^nd's houi^e, and there gav^e her 
into his hands +> After thi? the ncwr 
inarried pair fat dewm -to table with their 
gu^s, who drank (0 their heaiihs ^ong 
with thofc of the gods and hcrocis. The 
hride's friends .then took h^jr iip aaii bor? 



* Vid, Palin. Jwe^- 
JC^ikes Hift* torn, u c. 9. 

' t At the fame time he 
<commonIy made fome 
Speech to this cfiba: **J 
£^ve thee my daughter 
in h0Dourab]e wed* 
^^ lock ; p h^ve the half 
^ of ti^ bed, the kpepi^g 
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« of ^ Mtffs ^ thy 
V hcmfe, one T»(iaD of 
'^ 4:he money thou art at 
*' prefent pofleflied of, or 
^^ (h^Jt ^Se& koreatfter, 
*« and to Qiqoy th« ether 
" rights appointed by 
^' Uwj** ' FirJlEik, 

her 
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her em their fbpulders, which was a mari( 
pf efteem among the Goths; her father af* 
terwards led her to the auptjal bed» a great 
number of lights being carried before 
her ; a cuflom known to the Greeks an4 
Romans^ and ilill in ufe ia ibme parts of 
the North. The marriage being confum- 
matedf the huiband made his wife feveral 
prefents^ fuch as a pair of oxen for the 
plough, an harneiTed horfe, a buckler^ to^ 
jgether with ^ lance and a fword; ". This 
^* was to fignify," feys Tacitus *, ** that 
^^ (he ought not to lead an idle and lux^ 
^^ urious life, but that ihe was to be a 
'^ partaker with him \x\ his labours, and a 
^* companion in dangers, wliich they wcr« 
** to (hare together in peace and war.*' 
He adds that <^ the women on their parts 
^^ gave fome arms; this was the iacred 
^' band of their union, thefe their myftic 
*^ rites, and thefe the deities who prellded 
^* over their marriage/' The yoked oc^n^ 
the caparifoned horie, apd the arms, all 
ferved to inftrud the i^omen how they 
were to lead their life, and how per-r 
haps it might be tern>iiiated. The arms 
were to be carefully prefcrved, and being 
enobled by the ufe the huiband made of 
tbgm, were to be configned as portions 

* Tac* dc tnor. Germ. c. i8. 

» • • • • t ■ . 
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for their daughters, and to be handed down 
to pofterity* 

The German women have been juftly 
noted for fidelity to the marriage-bed ; and 
indeed chaftity feems to have been the ge- 
neral character of this nation. Let us fee 
what that moft excellent writer Tacitus 
fays on this fubjeft : " A ftridt regard for 
•* the fandlity of the matrimonial ftate 
** charadtcrizes the Germans, Jind defervcs 
** our higheft applaufe. .... Among 
^* them female virtue runs no hazard of 
*' bemg debauched by the outward objeiSs 
** which are prcfented to the fcnfes, or of 
*' l)eing corrupted by fuch focial gaieties 
as inflame the paffions. The art of 
correlpending by letters is equally un- 
** known to both fexes. Very few adul- 
** teries happen in that populous nation : 
** where the power of inftantly inflicting 
** punifliment is granted to the injured 
^* hufband ; who after having cut off her 
" hair in the prefence of her relations, 
*^ drives her naked out of his houfe, and 
whips her through the village. Chaftity 
once proftituted is never forgiven ; nor 
** to fuch an one can the attraftions of 
" beauty, youth or riches procure an huf- 
«* band. Vice is not there made the ob- 
" je6t of wit and mirth ; nor can the 
*^ fafhion of the age be pleaded in excufc 

*^ either 
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*^ either for being corrupt, or for eridea^ 
^* vouriog to corrupt others. . • . . Good 
** cuftorns and manners avail more among 
" thefe. b^rbarian?^ tbin^good layvs anaong 
** a more refined people */' 

Our own, hidorical monuments CQnfirm 
thefeteftimonies. I have beforepbferved, that 
their rdigioh threatened tliefeducers of wo- 
men with the fevered torments of the. next 
world* Adam of Bremen in his voyage. to 
Denmark obferves, that adultery was. there 
moft flridly punifhed ; and that the- wo- 
man who was deteded in it, was fold on 
the fpot. • The law in Iceland was equally 
remarkable; for it not only denounced 
very fevcre puni(hments againft rapes and 
adulteries, but proceeded farther ; exprefsly 
prohibiting even kiffing or fecret embracjes* 
Whoever kifTed a vroman againft hef 
own confent was condemned to exile ; ^nd 
even with her confent, he was fined 
three marks of filver. Every degree of 
this crime was rated in the fame propor-* 
tion. If a man abufed a free woman he was 
puniftied with death ; and if one that had 
been freed, with baniihment ; if a flave^ 
be was amerced three marks •!•. Among 
the Swedes and Danes, the hufband whp 

* Tacit. Germ. c.i8, 19. 

t Arngrim. Jon. Cryinog. p. 89. 
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m^t iu€ iki& Ui the Aa (5f ^liimy^ 

ixiiff^it -immedidtdy kilt b«t> irtS c&^nie 
the giiUant Stno ukes iiotice of thd 
fftfiie kw^ which be dttribtited t4> king 
Frotho*. 

When the pistfU of the Nerch ihigrated 
Into the foatMfti parts &f En^&pt, they caN 
lied ikmg «^hh their lawfi^ ^ charity and 
f«lefVe$ which exdted dftivefikl f&tptizt. 
Salvian, a {^rieft of Marfeilles in the 15th 
centuryj exeiaitfi^j *^ Let m Mtrfh/* fiy^ 
he, *• And fee covered with A ecinfufiofl 
♦* which ought to produce feluta^y «fiR5<as. 
•• Wherever the doths bebome taftfter$> 
^* we fte no longer any difordcr^ estcepf 
^^ among th^ c^ inhabitants. Oiir man-* 
*' neri are reformed under the dominiofi 
^* of Vandah. Behold an incredible event t 
^ an i*nheard-of prodigy 1 fearbariatis have 
^* by the fevdrity of thek difdpline ren- 
^« dered chafte the Romans themrfelves? 
<< Jind the Goths have purified thofe placed 
f* which the others had defiled by their 
^ debaucheries. A cruel nation,** adds he, 
^' but worthy to be admired for their con- 
f* fineftcc -f-," Thefe virtues Were riot there 
of long GontinuaAce ; the climiate foon 
waftoed their frozen iifiaginatiort^ 3 tbeii^ 



♦ Sax. Gram. lib. v. 

t Salvian. lib. vii. dt Gubeui. Dei. 
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fMU more than their kW9. 

A nomerotts bffispntig was commonly' 

ijroduced from thefe diarriagts 5 but nei* 

ther the rich, nor the pooir fcrtipledF 

to eitpofe fuch of their ehik^en as thejr 

did not chufe to bjfing up*, fitoth thd 

Greek* and Roman* were guilty of this^ 

barbirotrs pradlice, fong before they caw 

be faid to have been corrupted by pro- 

fjperitj, htSiMTy and the arM: So true isr 

it that ignorance is Ao fecurity from vice, 

aini thai men always kno^ enough to in- 

^Hft crimes, ft is no lefi remarkable, that 

^ kind of infant ba^f ifin was pradfcii^ in 

the North, long before the firft dawning 

ef Chfiftiamty had rtachcd Aofe parts. 

Sftorrd^ Sturlefon, in his Chronicle, fpeak- 

ing of a Norwegian noblema!>, whd lived 

in the yeign c* Harald Harfagre, tie-» 

fotes, that be powed wat6r eh the head 

ef a new-born childf and called him Ha- 

coK, from the name of his father -f-. Ha-* 

ftM hrmfelf hafd heen baptkeed in the famtf 

manner, and if is noted of king Olave 

TRYGdruEso*, that his mother Aftrida 

liad him thus baptized and named as foon' 

a» he was bora. The . Livonians obfervcd 

.• Vid. Vercl.Not. adHeiVor. cap.Vi. p. 87. 
t Vid. Snor. Studcf. c- Ixx. 

Chap, XIL thr 
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the fame ceremony; which al£b prevailed 
among the Germans, as appears from a 
letter which the famous pope Gregory the 
Third fent to their apoftle Boniface, di- 
recting him exprefsly how to adl in thi^ 
relpeft*. It is probable that all thefe 
people might intend by fuch a rite to pre- 
fcrve their children from the forceries and 
evil charms which wicked fpirits might 
employ againA them at the inftant of their 
birth- Several natioiis of Afia and Ame- 
rica have attributed fuch a po\yer to ablu- 
tions of this kind 5 nor were the Romans 
without fuch a cuftom, though they did 
not wholly confine it to new-barn in- 
fants -f-. 

I fhall not here repeat what I have faid 
above concerning the hardy way of bring- 
ing up children in the North. But I can- 
not omit mentioning the great advan- 
tages gained from it in refpcdt to their 
health and bodily force. The Greek and 
Latin authors fpeak with furprize of the 
fize and flrength of the northern men* 



* Vid. Epift. 122. a- 
pud Nic. Serar, in Epift. 
ibti Bonifacii martyris. 
. + Vid. Keyfler. Antiq. 
Seleft, p. 313. who has a 
very learned Note on 
this fubjtit, where he has 



collected together a num- 
ber of curious paflTages 
from authors ancient and 
modern, Claflic and fiar** 
barous writers, relating 
to this practice. 

T. 

Cffifar 
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Caefer obia:vc« of the Siii^vi/ tMt , fhey 
feed chiefly on milk, and exefcife them- 
felvcs much in, hunting, which together 
with the free uiireftrained life thsy kad, 
never being from their childhood ifnpelled 
•againfl their inclinations to any difcipline 
or diity, he affigns as effeftive caufes of 
their v^ry large and robuft make*,. Vege-r 
tius exprcfsly affirms, that the taUne|s of 
the Germans gave them great advant^e iu 
combat over the ^lefler Romans. Tho 
lanc4es.> Iwords and .other arms which have 
been preferved to this time, and may yet 
continue to more remote ages, are pbjeds 
of curiofity and aftonifhment to thofe 
whojfe anceftors were able to vvield them. 
But the greateft proof of their prodigi- 
ous ftrength arifes from the rude enor- 
mous monuments of ' architedture which 
were raifed by thefe northern people. We 
have all heard of that monument on Sa- 
Jilbury plain in England, where v/e fee a 
multitude of vaft ftpnes of mooftrous 
weight fct up end-wife, and ferving as bales 
to other ftones, many" of which are in 
length fixteen feet. Nor are the monu- 
ments of this kind lefs aftonifliing, which 
We meet with in Iceland, in VVeftphalia, 
and particularly in Eaft-Friezeland, Brunf- 

* BelL Gall. lib. iv. c. i. 

T©L.I. Chap. XU. Z wick. 
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wick, 'Mecklenburg, and many parts of 
the North *. The dark ignorance of fuc- 
Ceeding ages not being able to compre- 
hend how fuch ftupendous edifices could 
be conftruded by mortals, have attributed 
them to demons and giants. But although 
the founders of thefe had not probably all 
the afliftance we derive from the mecha- 
nic powers, yet great things might be ac- 
compliftied by men of fuch mighty force co- 
operating together -f-. The Americans, un- 
aided by the engines we apply to thefe pur- 



« 

* A defcription of moft 
of the monuments above- 
mentioned, with theiV fi- 
gures engraven on cop- 
per-plates, may be feen in 
Keysler. Antiq. Selefl-. 
Septen. Soft. i. cap. i. 
(cui titulus Defcriptio mo^ 
numenti Salijburienjis^ Jimi^ 
liumque qua in Germania 
lerrifque ArSfbis cernuhtur. ) 

T. 

t In an ancient Ice- 
landic chronicle mention 
is made of a Norwegian 
named Finbog, celebrat- 
ied for his ftrenp-th. One 
day, fays the Author, he 
pulled up an enormous 
l!one, that was deep fixed 
in the earth, he took two 



other great Hones and 
placed them upon it, he 
carried them all three up- 
on his belly for fome mi- 
nutes, and at length threw 
them from him with fuch 
violence that the greateft 
of them remained buried a 
great way in the earth. 
(Vid.Chrift.Worm.Diff. 
de Arae Multifc. vit. & 
fcript. p. 172.) 

A^ multitude of fuch 
men uniting together 
might be able to difplacc 
large and heavy fragments 
of rocks, and by means of 
the fcafFolding they ufed, 
viz. artificial banks, &c. 
might be able to fet them 
upright. Fir/l Edit. 

. pofcs, 
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pofes^ have raifed up fuch vaft iloqes in 
building their temples, as we dare not un- 
dertake to remove *. One may however 
conceive that patience united with ftrength, 
might by taking time, be able to move 
fuch vaft bodies from one place to another, 
and a;fter wards to fet them up an end, by 
means of artificial banks, down the flopes 
of which they made them Aide. It is with- 
out difpute from fuch proofs of the great 
fize and ftrength of the firft inhabitants of 
the earth, that ancient hiftory has generally 
painted them as giants. The atmofphere, 
which was formerly more cold and bracing 
in Europe than it is now -f-, the continual 
exercifes which men then perfifted in, to- 
gether with their continence, their avoid- 
ing an early commerce with the other fex. 



♦ See Acosta's Hift. 
of the Indies, lib* vi. cap, 
14. This author fpeak- 
ing of the buildings and 
fortreffes which the Incas 
had ereSted in Cufco, and 
other places of Peru, fays 
*' they ufed nQ mortar 
'^ nor cement, neither 
*^ had iron nor fteel to 
<* cut the ftones with ; 
*' no engines or other 
*' inftruments ,to carry 
** them 5 and yet they 
*< were fo artificially 

Chap. XII. 



*^ wrought tha^t in many 
*' [daces the joints are 
*' hardly feen : ** and as 
for their fize, he afTures 
us he meafured one of the 
ftones himfelf, which was 
" 38 feet long, 18 feet 
<< broad, and fix thick. 
*< And in the wall of the 
fortrefs of Cufco there 
are ftones of a ftill 
'' greater bignefs." T. 
t See on this fubjeft 
the conclufion of the next 
chapter. 

Z 2 their 
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their fitftple diet and favagc life, in the fa* 
tigues of which the mind bore no part, 
were Without doubt the caufes which pro- 
duced fuch enormous vegetables ; arid will 
4c6nvincc us, whenever the like circum'' 
ilances again occur, that Nature, ever 
yoiing and inexhauftible, will always pro- 
duce the like efFcdls. 

To that wonderful conflitutional vigor 
the Scahdinavians Were indebted for fuch a 
long and healthy old age as many of them 
enjoyed : an advantage which they for the 
moft part only regarded with indifference, 
and even with difdain, though fb highly 
Valued by mankind fince the acquifitioQ 
of drts, and the refinements of pleafiirc 
"have fhortened the date, but rendered the 
Journey of life more agreeable. In truth> 
few of them aw.aitJ^d 9ie diftant period al- 
lotted by nature j fiogle combats or gene^ 
ral engagements, the dangers and fatigues 
of the fea, together with the frequent 
practice of fuicide^ were fo many parages 
, ever open to condudt them to that glorious 
path which they thought led to a happy 
futurity. The influence which this dodrinc 
had upon their minds^ cannot be more 
particularly fecn, than in the cuftoms 
obferved in their laft fcene of life and 
funeral ceremonies. In the moft early 
ages thefe were very fimple. , Before the 

• arrival 
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arrival of Odkj the Sc^hdiijavians did iw-. 
idling more jthan lay the dead body, tpge- 
tlier with his arms, * under a little heap pf 
^strth and ftpn^s ; but He introduced «tp 
ijie North new cuftoms attended with 
more magnificence. In the fucceeding ages. 
the Danes wer^ wpnjt to raife fujieral piles, 
and reduce the bodies |o'3(he§ j itvhich were 
colleded together into jap »rn, aijd de- 
pofited uflder a little Qipufitof earjth. But' 
this foreign cuftom was neyejr quite uo^vfr-. 
ikli ancj the old rite topk pjjjce agaijti, ac- 
cording, tp cpnjedure^ witfcjn fiy^ pr fix; 
hundred yrcars.. Thefe'twp ftin^ral cere- 
monies have diftinguiflied t^yo diftinjSk sera^s 
in the ancient nprtherp hiftpry. T6e firij 
was called the age pjf >jrje *, aod thfi 
fecond the age of }iiii,^>f; which lafl; 
prevailed *tiH Chriftianity triumphed i;j fh^ 
Nqrth. . 

Whon an Uero or chi^f ^feJJ glprlpufly ia 
battle^ his funeral ohfequigs were honoured 
^ with all ppiTible m^^gnjfieeoce^ JFJis arms, his 
gold and filver, his war-hgrC^ Jbis doi^pftic 
attendants, .and w:hatever elie he held nioft 
dear, were placed with him oo'the pile^His 
dependants and friends freq^e^tlymadeit^ 

* Brenne-Alderen. qr rarrows, as they;dre 

t Hog'Alderm : That called in the Ibuth-we^ 

is, the Age of Little Hills, parts of this ifland. T, 

Ch^p. XII. ^3 point 



point of honour to die with their leader, in 
order to attend on his'fliade in the palace of 
Odin. And laffly, his wife was generally 
confumed with him or. the fanie pile. If 
the (ierurid, as was often the cafe, had 
moffe wives than one, the privilege of fol- 
io wlhg: her dead' lord to his grave was 
clainiied by her who l](id been his chief fa- 
vourite dulring life, /tr, this manner was 
Nanna* * conTumed 'ih tl e fame fire with 
the body of her hufband Balder, one of 
Odin's companions *. ' Tn the hiftory of 
Olave Trygguefon, left ' us by an old Ice- 
landic writer, vve have a memorable paflage 
relative to this * ftf ange cuftpm : •* Eric 
king of Sweden (fays this author) put 
away his vvife Segride on account of her 
intolerably iiifolent and imperious tem- 
pfer. But others aflert that her difinif- 
** fion was a voluntary a(Sl of her own, be- 
*' caufe fhe had learnt that her hufband 

r 

*' had but ten years to Jive, and that fhe 
*' fhould be obliged to be buried with him, 
*^ according to the ufage of the country. 
" For Eric had made a vow during the 
•* heat of an engagement, to put an end to 
*• his own life at the completion of that 

• Vid, Edda Mjrthol. Olof. Trygguafons Saga, 
47. et vid. etiam Hift. c. 2. et Kcyfler Antiq. 
fiorvcg, Torf. paffim; Scl. p^ 147. 

4 <* fpacc 
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** fpace of time*" This fliews, that the 
Scandinavian women were not always 
willing to make fo cruel and abfurd a fa- 
crifice to the mcines of their hufbands; 
the idea of whitK had been picked up by 
their Scythian anceftors, when they inha- 
bited the warmer* climates of Alia, .where 
they had had thpir .firfl abode. In fome 
parts of the Indies this cuftom is ftill, and 
ever has been r^^gioufly obferved. " The 
** fame lively imaginations and the fame 
** delicate nervi^'' (as the fenfible author 
of the Spirit of La\ys well remarks) '^ which 
** infpire the people of thefe hot climates 
** with the fear of death, make them at 
the fame time dread a thoufand things 
worfe even tHan death itfelf/' Although 
it was thus founded on a principle of reli- 
gion, fuch an abfurd cuftom has long.fub- 
fided in Europe. Casfar obferves, that this 
ufage had ceafed in Gaul long before the 
Romans were acquainted with them *. 
The Germans, in the time of Tacitus, 
were content to give their departed friends 
their horfes to accompany them ; and in all 
probability if it had not been for the infti- 
tuti^nsof Odin, thefe facrifices of the wives 

♦ Caefar de bclh Gall. lib. vi, c. 19. Pomp. Mel^, 
lib. iii« c. 8. 

Chap. Xll. Z 4 to 
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to the m'anes of thetr^dead^fcrds'haaT>eeh 
abo!ifhc(l"mtich eariier in ^Scajidinavfa, 

Be that as it would r Nothing fefemed to 
them more :grand and ncfble than to trhter 
the hall of Odin whh a humefdus rttinue 
of ilaves,. friends ahd hdrfes^ all in flleir 
fineft armoar and richblt apparel. The 
fSrinCes and nobles neVer failed of foch 
attendants. His artifs, arfd the bones of *the 
horfe on which Chilperic L fuppdfed. he 
fhoidd be prefented i!6 this warrior^ God 
have been found in hfe tomb. Thcy*3ifl in 
reality firmly believe, knd Odin himfelf 
h^d aflured th^m, that whatever was bur 
ried or confum'cd with the dead, accom- 
panied them to. his palace. The poorer 
people, from the fame pcrfuafion, carried 4t 
leaft their moft riec^ffary dtenfils and a Tfttle 
money, not to be entirely deffitute in the 
other world. Prom a like motive, 'thb 
Greeks and Romans put a piece of filver 
'into the dead man's mouth, to 'pay 'his paf- 
fage over the Styx, The 'Laplanders to 
this day provide their dead with a flint ihS 
'every thitig nec^flary for lighting theth 
along the dark paflage they have to traverfe 
'after death. In whatever degree diviliicd 
nations refemble the favage part of man- 
?jcind,. tHfeir :ftro43gett .'ftattlris are Hhofe 
which refpecS: religion, deathand'ia ftftUre 
ftate. Men cannot contemplate thefe inr 
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by fdch bopes awd fears zs ihackle and itn^^ 
peic the prdpec ^Kertion of dteir •reafoning 
fkculties. Aceordingly all that the tbeolagjr 
of the Bgy^ians, the Oreteks and RdmaAs, 
thofe pcdpte iti ^6thar refpcdts fo wife, 
taught them oti many pomts, was only^one 
great ddiiiam^ and wis (if wc confiier it 
impartiaHy) in no tcCpt^ faperior to that of 
the andent Cetes and Somdmavians) if in^ 
ffeed it w^s not more indecent and extras 
ragaftt ttai than theirs. 

Odin Wa6 foppofed to iguard thefe rich 
depdfits from the fadrrlegiouB attempts of 
rapine by me&ns of ^certain ikcred and wan-^ 
ddf ifig ^m ^which pbsiytd round the tombs. 
J^iiA for thdir better fecmity the law pro- 
Mulged i«s fevereft eAi&s againft all of« 
fences of this kind. tThe nineteenth 
chapter of the Salie-kw is full of the 
different punilhrnents decreed againfl: fuch 
as fliall carry off the boards Or carpeting 
with which the fepulchres were covered ; 
[and iiitefdiifts them from *fire and water. 
,^his law ippeafs to have been well ob- 
ferved in the North during the times oiF 
paganifm,. fince in digging into old burial 
grounds there are now frequently found 
grms, ipurs, rings, and different kinds of 
vafes. Such were the contents of the 
^omb that was opened near Guben ir> 
- C};iap. }2II. (jermany. 
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Germany*. The perfon who had been 
interred there, feems to have been a lover 
of good chear ; for he had carried v^rith 
him feveral utenfils of cookery, together 
with Wagons and drinking veflels of all 
iizes. In the Britiih IHes, in Germany, 
in Scandinavia, and in many countries in 
the northern and eaftern parts of Afia, are 
found monuments of the ancient inha- 
bitants, in the form of little round hiUs 
and often furrounded with ftones, on open 
plains or near feme road. It is the re- 
ceived opinion that thefe are the burying 
places of giants, and indeed bones larger 
than the human fize are often found in 
them ; but we muft remember that as the 
ancients durfl not approach the palace of 
Odin on foot, and for that reafon had their 
horfes buried with them, it is very probable 
that the bones of thefe animals are often 
miftaken for thofe of men. 

* Nimifcha in pogo uno caiim^ pbiala^ patina^ ur^ 

miUiari a Gubena dijlante ceoliy lagentda^ ^c* Vide 

univerfiis adparatus culina- Keyfler. Antiq. Seled, 

rius erutus^ cacaii, clla, Sqpten. p* 173. Ti 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Sequel of the cuftomSf arts and fciences of 
' the ancient Scandinavians. 

TH E arts which are neceflary to the 
convenience of life, are but indif* 
ferently cultivated among a people, who 
neglcdt the more pleafing and refined ones. 
The Scandinavians held them all equally 
in contempt: What little attention they 
beftowed on any, was chiefly on fuch as were 
fubfervient to their darling paffion. This 
contempt for the arts, which mens' defire of 
juftifying their own floth infpires, received 
additional ftf ength from their fanguinary. re- 
ligion, from their extravagant fondnefs for 
liberty, which could not brook a long con- 
finement in the fame place, and efpecially 
from their rough, fiery and quarrelibme 
temper, which taught them to place all the 
happinefs and glory of man in being able to 
brave his equals and to repel infults. 
Chap. XIIL As 
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As long as this inclination had its full 
fway among a people, who were perpe- 
tually migrating from one forcft to another, 
and ^atifdy tstamtaified ffom the ^ipoduce 
of their flocks and herds, they never 
thought of cultivating the foil. In the 
time of Tacitus, the Germans were little 
ufed to agricwlture. 7^ They cultivate/' 
fays that hiftorian, *' fometimes one part 
'« of the country, and fom?times -another ^ 
" and then make a new divifipn of the 
'* lands. They will much «afier- be per- 
^* fuaded to attack and reap wounds from 
*^ an «nemy, than to till the ground aa4 
*♦ wait the }M"oducc. .They couiid^' it as 
^' an indication 4)f efieniunacy and ^ant of 
•^ courage -to gain by the fiveat^ rfieir 
brow, what ithey anay acquire at the 
price of ^eir blood *•'* This preJ4idice 
gradually wor/e out, and they applied them^ 
/elves more to agriculture. The^reat 4::on- 
funaption ^f ^rain in acouotry, wJaere the 
|xri0oipal pait of then* food and ^their oixli-- 
jiary Jiquor vwas chiefly snaide vf 4K:ithing 
•elfe, could not bat produce this eflfedL Jb 
^hejiLnth and lenth centuries w^ fee .the 
fme-^men, the nobility .and the men .of great 
j>FOpBrty,, dine^Sing the qperationS ^ot huf- 
<}>&ndry4:'bemrelyes f-. At length Chriflianity 

* Tac.tSerm. c,>i4,.&c. 

rj- Vi^, Arng, Jon. Qrytfxog, lib. i. j). ^i. 






having entirely /Cxtrnguiflied the fafte fof 
piracjr^ and thus refliored to. the Und one 
half cdT ,its inhabitants, laid them under a 
necellity of deriving from thence all their 
fubfiftence. 

But the other arts were ftill deprefled 
under tl^e influence of this prejudice, and 
were for a long time confidered as abjeft 
occupations befitting none but .flaves ; 
whicn not only difhonoured the prefent 
profellbrs, but even fixed a ftaia on all their 
pofterity*. The Gauls^ the Germans, an4 
the Scandinavians never employed in any 
of their domeftic and handicraft trader 
other than flaves, freed- men, women or 
fuch miferable old men as preferred a dif- 
honourable life to death. They were of 
courfe Ignorant of all the pleafing conve- 
niences and ornaments of life, excepting 
fuch as they either acquired by violence la 
theif piratical exctirfions, or gained to them- 
felves by foreign fervice* Their wives 
fpun themielves the wool which made one 
part of their cloathing, and (kins fupplicd 

* The Greeks and Ro- thcr Common Senfe, t^- 

mans did not think more eitimate things in pro>- 

philofophically on this portion to their utilityy 

fubje(3 than thefe rude and to be fenfible that we 

uncivilized nations : if owe to the Arts moft of 

indeed it can be called the comforts we enjoy, 
i^hilofophy, and not ra<- Fi^/i JEdit, 

Chap. Xm. the 
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the reft. Their habits (at dole to their 
bodies^ and were fhort and neat like thofe 
of all the * Gothic*' nations : not wide, 
long and flowing like thofe of the Sarnia- 
tians and eaftehi people. They were per- 
haps ftill lefs luxurious in their manner of 

lodging. 

In the time of Tacitus, the Germans 
had not yet built themfelves cities, or even 
towns : •' Every one," fays that author, 
*' places his houfe on whatever i^t he 
** chufes, near a Ipring, a wood or open 
«' field, at a diftance from any neighbour, 
<* either from ignorance in the art of 
•* building, or for fear of fire -f-/' When 
religion permitted temples to be eredled to 
the Gods, the concourfe of thofe who came 
to offer oblations, engaged them to build 
round about them, and towns infenfibly 
arofe. The fame thing happened near the 
caftles of their kings, princes and great 



♦ (Celtic. Orig.) In 
the- habits of the ancient 
Gothic nations we fee 
evidently the rudiments of 
the modern European 
drfefs: They confifted of 
a kind of waiftcoat, and 
breeches, or rather a kind 
of trowfers which came 
, down to the feet, and 
were connefted with the 



ihoes ; whereas the an* 
cient Romans were naked 
knee'd. Upon the pillars 
of Tr^an and Antonine 
the dreiles .of fuch nations 
as were of Gothic race 
bear a great refemblance 
to thofe of our common 
failors and peafants. 

T. 
t Tac. Germ* c. 16. 
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men ; and laftly, the markets, whither the 
peafants repaired for the mutual exchange of 
thofe few commodities in which the trade of 
thefe days confifted^ gave birth to a third 
kind of towns, which ftill in their names 
bear evident traces of their original *. The 
houfes of which thefe towns confifted were 
nothing better, for the moft part, than cot- 
tages fupported by thick heavy pofts joined 
together by boards and covered with turf -f-. 
The very loweft rank of people were not 
even fo well off; having no other defence 
from the fe verity of the winter, but only 
miferable huts, ditches or clefts in the 
rocks. There lying on the bare ground, 
half covered with a few fkins tacked 
together with thorns, theypafled their 
time in a kind of drowfy torpor, (happy, if 
it be pofiible to be fo by the meer privation 
of misfortunes) till roufed by fome call of 
war, all this ferocious and favage youth 
rufhed from their caverns to go to fet fire 
to the palaces of Rome, and to trample 
uftder foot all the fine monuments of lux- 

* The general termi- was that the ufe of win- 
nation of thefe is Kopingy dows was then unknown, 
1. e. Market. or regarded by the fages 

f In thefe buildings' of the country as a dan- 

the light for the moft gerous luxury. Vid. 

part was only received Arngr. Jon, Crymog. 

from the top ; \Vhether it lib. i. c. 6. Fir/i Edit. 
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tify^ ihduflry and arts. But I again vcpesA 
iU that it was only a iiBall part of this 
people who lived fo totally ignorant of the 
ccHiv^eaiences of Ufe« Their grandees were 
early diftinguiOied by edifices fumptuous 
for thofe tiipes* Their chief ambiti€m was 
to have them of vafl: extent/ and adorned 
with very lofty towers. The moft wealthy 
of thofe Nooiregian lords who fettled in 
Iceland built there houies of monftrous 
grcatnefs. Arngrlm * aflures us, that In- 
gulph's palace was 135 feet in lengdij 
and mentions others not inferior to it; but 
it is very likely that thcfe were only a kind 
of covered inclofures which' took in both 
their flaves and cattle. The moft valuable 
ornaments of their palaces were the ciel^ 
ings, on which were reprefented in fculp- 
ture the memorable actions of the pofieflbr 
or his anceftors. Fragments of the& are 
ftill found in Iceland, which appear to 
have been done eight hundred years ago, 
and contribute to throw light on tl^ehiftory 
of the country. Nor is this &ulpture fo 
bad as might be expeded. The moun- 
taineers of Norway and Sweden have to 
this day a remarkable dexterity at carving 
with the knife, and in the cabinejts of the 
curious are preferved many pieces which 



* Vid. Crymog* p* 57* 



furpjrizingly 
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furprizmgly (hew bow far genius can ad^ 
Vance unaffifted by art*. Such of the Scan- 
dioaviaos as fettled ia richer countri.esj, 
iboa adopted the luxury of tbeir new (qU 
}ow«*cltizens9 and were as^ defiroiis as tbey 
of diftinguUhiiig themfelves by fumptaoua 
buildings. But although they had ilill 
before their eyes thoi^ fine monurxient^ 
which the envious hand of time has denied 
to us, yet the beautiful and noble; fir^pli- 
ci^ pi the antique proportions Qilcs^ped 
them ; they disfigured them by (hat a^lfec* 
tation o( excdiivc ornament* from whence 
iprang the Gothic ftile of archite(3:ure, fo 
called from this pepple> which fo long pre- 
vailed through all Europe, and produced fci 
many edifices wherein we can find nothing 
to admire but the inexhauilible patience 
and infinite ^ ^ains of thofe who buill 

them. 

We may judge from the foregoing page?| 
of the ftate of commerce in anciept Scan-» 
dinavia. It is true, the fondnefs of the in- 
habitants for navigation ought to have beei) 
favourable to it ; but we know that piracy^ 
which is the refiilt of idlenefs in thofi^ 
who pradlife it, reduces to idlenefs thofa 
who fufifer by it, as it renders all induAry 

* Vid, Pootoppid« Hift. Nat. Norv, tpm. ii. c. to. 

Vol. 1. Ghap. XIII. A a ufelefs* 
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ufelefs. We muft not however fuppofcj 
that this people carried on no kind of traf- 
fic, I think one may difcovcr fbme views 
of this fort in thofe maritime expeditiofis 
of the Norwegians which hayfe been related 
above : and this conjedlure feems to be 
confirmed by the great quantity of foreign 
mon^y which is ftill found in different 
parts of the North ; if indeed this is not 
rather reliques of the plunder colledted 
by thefe ravagers. It is probable that for 
a long time commerce was carried on by 
means of this foreign coin, in thofe parts 
where they had a fuffkieht quantity of 
it, and in other places by an exchange of 
commodities. We do not find that there 
was any money coined in the three nor- 
thern kingdoms before the tenth pr at moft 
the ninth century ; and there is reafon to 
believe, it was Canute the Great who firft 
brought over Engliflimen for the purpofe 
of coining thofe little pieces of copper 
money which are ftill (hewn,- and are ge- 
nerally imprefled with the figpre of a crofs^ 
the fun, or a ftar, without any letters or 
infcription. Under the pagan princes, 
money was alfo much in ufe as the com- 
mon medium of value, but it Jfeems to have 
only pafled by weight. 

. We may readily fuppofe that the Scandir 
navians ftudied aftronomy, A icience Co 

4 requifite 
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rcquifite for failors could not but make ^ 
grjeat part of the education of a people who 
afpired to fame by maritime enterprizes. 
The anctent chronicles frequently prefent 
tis with young warriors endeavouring to 
acquire the good, opinion of their miftrefles 
byboafting of their accomplifliments, fuch 
as their Ikill at chefs, their dexterity in 
fwimming and fkating, their talents in 
poetry, and their knowing all the ftars by 
their names. Thefe namea had nothing in 
common with thofe adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans ; and were often foun^^d on 
reafons as fantaftical as theirs. Thus they 
called Urfa Major the great Dog, and 
the leffer Bear Charles's wain : * The 
* three ftars in the belt of Orion, frig- 

GA's. DISTAFF; the Swan, THE CROSS J 

the Milky-way, the road of winter; 
&c. But whether they only applied their 
knowledge of aftronomy to conduct, them 
in their voyages, or endeavoured, like the 
reft of the world, to read their deftiny in 
the ftars, is a matter I am not able to de- 
cide. .Their curious prying into future 
events by other means equally ridiculous, 
will not allow them to claim, any merit 
from either their ignorance or negledt of 
judicial aftrdlogy. All we can fay with 
certainty is, that they have at all times be- 
ftowed great care and attention in regulating 
Chap. XIU. A a 2 the 
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the fcQurfc of timfe ; whether their religion^ 
which prcfcfibcd them certaih periodical 
facrifices, rendered that care neccflary ; or 
whether it proceeded JFrom diat pecnlisdr 
turn which the nordiern people have ever 
ftiewn for calculation and numbers *• 
Their year commonly commenced at the 
winter-iblilice^ and they divided it into 
two half years, or intervals between th6 
two folftices ^, which were again divided 
into quarters and months. There was 



^ It is remarkable that 
the Scandinavians num- 
)>ered the unities up to 
Twelve, without ftc^ing 
at Ten like all other na- 
tions. This' manner of 
counting is preferable to 
Ours, as Twelve is a more 
perfeift number, and more 
cafily broken into frac- 
tions, than Ten. The 
Icelanders and the pea- 
fants of certain provinces 
in Sweden, retain to this 
Jday a method of reckon- 
ing by Great Hundreds 
^d Littfe Hundreds, 
.Great Thoufands and 
Little Thoufands : But 
they feem to have con- 
founded their ancient 
manner of computation 
with the modern^ 'iince 



they make their Great 
Hundred to confiftof 20 
times 12 or 120, and their 
Great Thoufand of i200> 
inflead of multiplying re- 
gularly^ 1 2 by 12. (Vid. 
Dial. Su. Rik. Hift. torn, 
i. p. 245. et Arhgr, Jon* 
Crymog. lib* i. p. Sc*) 

firji Edit. 

The fame method of 
reckoning by Che Great 
and Little Hundred ftill 
prevails among our Eng- 
li(h farmers, in their fale 
of cheefe, &c. Their 
Great Hundred is 120 lb. 
their Little HuAdred 
1 12 lb. T. 

+ That is, by Summer 
and Winter, as we in our 
ordinary converfatioa do 
in England.^ T. 

great 
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^^at variejty in the naipcs of thcfe months, 
which were borrowed generally from the 
mral occupations to be performed in eacb 
of them, or from the religious ceremonies 
which Wjcre idjcn to be obferved ; thefe 
/lames are ftill in ufe in many pjaces pf thp 
J^orth ^. The months were divided into 
weeks of fevep days, a divifipn which hath 
prevailed apiong almofl: a](l the nations we 
Jiaye any knowledge of, from the extremity 
of Afia to that of Europe. The day wa^ 
divided into twelve parts, to each of which 
they afligned a diftind name : but in their 



- ♦ Vld. pL Worm, 
f aft. Danic. pafiim. 

Dn HiCKE$ in I|iis va*- 
Juable Thefaurus Ling. 
$eptpitripn. has given a 
curious lift of the names 
of the months in ail the 
northern languages, in- 
cluding thc^e qi our An- 
glo-Saxon anceftors. In 
^ thefe languages they 
are very figniiicant, as 
the reader will judge frcxn 
thofe of the Icelandic : 
In which January was 
called Mtdfuitrar^manudr^ 
the midwinter month. 
February, Foflensgangs^ 
' manuAr^ the fafting-pro- 
ceffion-month. March, 
Jaffadegra - manudr^ the 

O^ap. XIII. 



mpjith of equal day and 
night. May, Fardagd' 
mdnudry the month of &ir 
days^ JuNjB, Nottkyja' 
manudr^ the night - fefs 
month. Juiy, Madkcf-^ 
manudr^ the infeft monih. 
August, Heyanhq - ma» 
n\idr^ the hay * making 
month. September, ^i- 
draata-manudr^ • • • • • 
October, Slatrunar'-ma' 
nudr^ the flaughter-mondi* 
November, Rydtrydar' 
mantidry • • • . • 
December, Slamd^igeS' 
manudr^ the month of 
fhori days. Vid. Hickes 
Gram. Maefo-Goth. p. 
215, 216. T. 
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computation of time, they made ufe of the 
word NIGHT inftead of day. Tacittis 
obfcrves the fame thing of the Germans * ; 
and the Englifh have flill, on fomc occafions, 
the fame mode of fpeakihg -f*. The long- 
eft: night of winter was confidered in thp 
'North, as that which had produced all the 
reft as well as the days ; hence they termed 
it the MOTHER-NIGHT J, and were per- 
fuaded that on fuch a night the world was 
•created. This* notion certainly gave birth 
to the mode of expreffion above-related. 

The neceffity of aflifting the memory, 
led them early to invent a kii\d of Calen- 
dars, which they called Runic staffs. 
Thefe were a (prt of compendious alman- 
- acks marked out by lines upon {hort pieces 
of board, or fmooth fticks Ij. Some of 
them bear the appearance of great anti- 
quity, but I believe there are none which 
do not carry evident marks that their 

* Nee dierum numerum % Sec abovie, chap. VII. 

lit noSy fed n OCT IV M com- p. 130. 

' put ant. Sic conflituunti . \ They were called in 

Jic condicunty nox ducere di^ the North Rim-JIocks^ and 

' errividetuf. Tacit. Germ. . Prim-jftaffs : they exhibit- 

c. II- ' ed by difFerent lines and 

t Thus we fay SEVEN- marks,, the Fafts and 

' NIGHT, (not SevenDays) Feftivals, the Golden 

and FORTNIGHT, i.e. Number, Dominical Let- 

jFourteen Nights, (not ter, Epad, &c. T, 

l^purteen Days.) T. 

- owners 
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owners were Chriftians. The Pagans how- 
ever may have had inftruments of this 
kind;/ which the firft princes converted to 
•Chriftianity might alter and adapt to the 
Chriftian rites. TJie Runic charadters 
.with which they are always infcribed, to- 
gether with fome other marks of paganifm, 
ieem to prove this : But the queftion can-- 
not pofitively be decided *till we have ex- 
amined whether the Scandinavians were 
acquainted with the ufe of letters before 
they had embraced Chriftianity. This is a 
fruitful queftion which deferves particular 
difcuffion. 

One cannot travel far in Denmark, 
Norway or Sweden, without meeting with 
great ftones of different forms, engraven 
with thofe ancient charadlers called 
Runic *, which appear at firft fight ex- 
tremely different from all we know. The 
few. who have endeavoured to decipher 

I 

4- 

' * Runic infcriptioijs Septentriojiale, p. i6§. 

are alfo found in this There is even extant a 

ifland ; See a defbription coin pf king Of fa, with 

of a very curious one in a Runic infcription ; 

Cumberland, and of zxir whence it fhould feem 

other in Scotland*, in that this charader had 

Hickes's Thefaur. Ling, been originally ufed by 

Sept. (Gram. IJland, Tab. the Saxons, as well as 

VI, & p. 5.) See alfo their Scandinavian bre- 

Gordon's Itiner^rium thren. T. 
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them, hsive diicovcred that tfadfe in&np« 
tions are, forthc moft: part, only epitapiis, 
written in a language not Icfs obfolcte than 
the charadters *. Several of them were 
trndoubtcdly written in Pagan times: but 
as a ereat part of them bear evident inarli:^ 
of Chriftianity, fbme learned men of dif^ 
tindion have thought that the German an4 
Scandinavian miffionaries firft inftmded 
their converts in the art of writing* Tbe 
favourers of this opinion alledge ieveral 
proofs in fupport of it, which deferve feme 
attention. 

They produce the teftimony of feveral 
Greek and Latin authors to invalidate what 
the northern literati have aflerted concern- 
ing the great lantiquity of the Runic cha- 
radcr. Androtion, quoted by Elian -jr, aP- 
fares us, that ^* neither the Thracians, nor 
** any other of the barbarous people fettie4 



♦The manner in which 
ouc author fpeaks of the 
Runic infcriptlons, (hews 
him but little acquainted 
with this part of his fub- 
jeft: the Runic chara£bers 
are not difTicultto read to 
thofewho are moderately 
converfant in northern 
antiquities, and the lan- 
guage of them is no other 
than the antient Icelandic* 



in which there are innu- 
merable books extant ia 
the libraries of the North. 
Almoft all the Runic in- 
fcriptions found in the 
North have been publilh- 
ed in one cojle^ion or 
other. T 

t ^Han. Var. Hift. 
lib. viii. c. 6. Vid. Pel- 
loutier Hift. des Celtcs^ 
torn. i. cb. 10. 
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f* in Europe nake xdh of letters ; look* 
^^ mg upon it as IbmevvSxat ^ikbonouf able 
f« to employ them : whereas the vx£e of 
<^ diem is coqnnon among die barbarians 
** of Afia." Tacitus is more expre& on 
this head. ^ fiodi die men and the wo^ 
<* men," fays be, ipeaking of die iJer- 
mans, ^' afe equally ignorant of the 
f' fccrtft of writing ietteos ^Z' Almoft all 
the ancients who fpeak of <he Celts, af« 
£rm the fame thing. They aflhre us, that 
thefe people held in xxintempt every occu--' 
pation, 'C^^cept that of arms ; That learning 
to read and write d^raded a perfon in their 
eyes; Thjit their Drjcxids or priefts, in^- 
tluoed either by intereft or faperftition, and 
probably by both, utterly forbade them the 
uie of letters, and encouraged them in-the 
trwpfioR th^ entertained for this admirable 
iecret; and That thefe Druids pretended 
their dodlrines ought to be referved for the 
initiated only, and concealed from all others, 
which could not have been had they com* 
piitted them to an ipdifcreet paper ^f. They 

confirm 



* Liiterarum fecrita vl- 
ri pariur nc femina igno^ 
rant* Tac. Germ, c 
19. 

f This and moft of the 
arguments here produced 

Chap, xiir, 



are taken by our author 
from Ri. PeUoutier*s Hift. 
des Celtes, liv. ii. ch. 10^ 
whofe general pofition is, 
that tide Goths and 
Cblts were the fame 

people ; 
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confirm : all thefe authorities by divers fads. 
Thus Theodoric king of Italy could not fo 
much as fign the firfl letters of his name, 
tho' he had fpent his youth among the Ro- 
mans. Eginhardj in his life of Charle- 
magne, fays, that this emperor, though in 
other refpefts not unlearned, could not 
write, and that there were entire nations in 
Germany fubje£t to him, wboie laws were 
not yet committed to writing. .The 
Saxons under Louis le Debonnair, periifl- 
ing in their refolution of not learning to 
read, he was obliged to have the Old and 
New Teftament turned into verfc, which 
they willingly learned by heart, and fung 
after their own manner. Laflly, the lite* 
rati, whofe fentiments we here give, think 
they can unravel all the difficulty arifing 
from the particular form of the Runic cha- 
radlers, and prove that thefe were not 
known in the North before Chriftianity^ by 
/educing them to the Roman letters ; from 
V^hich, fay they, thefe do not differ any 

people; But this is a great ids ; but profefled a very 

miftake : The Celts or different religion ? , 

Gauls had Druids, who Some of the inftances that 

jnJide a fecret of thw follow "are more to 'the 

doctrines ; but what has point, being taken from 

.this to do with the Go- ^amgng the . Gpthic na- 

thic nations of Scandi- tions, but our author cpi)- 

pavia, who had no Dxu- fide^s them below. T, 

farther 
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farther than this, that, the people of the 
North having been obHged at firft to en- 
grave them in wood and ftone, found it 
convenient to draw their letters chiefly in 
llrait lines, and to avoid as much as poffiblc 
all round ftrokes and turnings *. 

Thefe arguments are fpeciou§, but arc 
they equally folid ? It is prue the ancients 
denied that the Celts in- general had the 
knowledge, or at leaft the ufc of letters, 
among them ; but our prefefat enquiry only 
regards the Scandinavians, -f-, and - fugh of 



* The wor4 Rune 
ieems to come from a 
• word in the ancient Go- 
. jthic langi^age fignifying 
TO CUT. [So fays our 
author, but Wormius, 
who was a much greater 
, matter of this fubjed, de- 
rives RuN^ frpm either 
Hyn a Furrow, or ^« 
a Gutter or Channel. 
As thefe charaflers were 
firft cut in wood or ftone, 
the refeipblance to a fur- 
row or channel would ea-. 
•fily fuggeft the appella- 
tion. Vid. Worm. Liti 
Run. p.2. 1636. 4to. T.] 

The word Bog StaVy or 

Buch Stabj which is ufed 

' in Germany and the 

North to fignifjr a letter. 
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is doubtlef^ derived from 
Bog or Buch' a Beectf-* 
tree, of which, wood thdy 
originally made theiriyr^ 
ting tables, and rrom^/^ti 
or Stab J a ftaff or fticK, 
becaufe moft of the letters 
were drawn in perpendi- 
cular lines, as . it were 
*' flicks or ftaffs fet up- 
« right." [Vid. Worm. 
Lit. Run. p. 6. -»- From 
the fame Bog or Bueb the 
beft etymologifts derive 
the word Bok or Book, 
which fignifies a Volume 
not only in ours, but in 
all the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic languages. ' Vid. 
Junii Etymol. T.] 
t Who were not Celts. 
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the Ccrmans as lived jicarcft them. Theip 
are the only people among whom the Ru- 
olc ch9ra<^ers are found, and with them 
the ancients were leafl acquainted. A$ for 
Tacitus, he has probably been miiiipderr 
flood ; tho& who are acquainted with his 
ilile and manner, if they re-confider .the 
paflage, will "not doubt but this is his 
meaning, that << both the German men and 
<• women were ignorant of the iecret c^ 
^* writing letters or epiftles," that is, with a 
view to carry on an intrigue*. What 
they relate of the l5ruids chiefly relpefts 
the Gauls, nor is it equally applicable to 
the other northern peQp)e. We ji\ay eai^ 
fuppoie there were among diem many ws^r* 
riprs gi)d illuftrious men who coidd not 
write, without concluding from thence that 
the whole nation was equdly ignorant. 
As for the laft argument which attributes 
to the firft mifiionaries.the honour of in- 
troducing letters into the Norths it does 
iK>t appear to me to carry much weight. 
The Runic charaiSters might poffibly be 
borrowed from the,Roman alphabet, with- 
.out a|iy neceifary concb^on that the Scan- 
dinavians had waited for the fecret till tfas 



^ So the beft traafla- rendered this pafiage in 
lors of Tacitus, and fo hb <:ekbr.ated Pren<;)i 



the Abbe Blett£rie has y^riiQnf 



jn^ro* 
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ihtrodu6tion of Chriftiaiiity athong them. 
The Runic lettcts might even have i j^rcat 
fcfembknce to the Roman without beifiig 
copied from theni, fince both may haVe been; 
derived from one common original. But 
the ftrongefl argument of all is, that this 
refemblance has been nothing lefs thaa 
proved ; for that the difference betweea 
the RtJNlc ind Roman letters is all owing 
to the neceflity of writing on wood or 
ftone, and of tracing the letters in pel-pen- 
dictilar lines,, leaves fhch a latitude for 
charigihg, adding or diminifhing, that there 
are few alphabets in the worlds which by 
means of fuch a commddious hypothefis^ 
might not eafily be t-educed to the Roman 
charadler. Accordingly the learned Wor- 
mius found the Runic letters as eafily redu- 
cible to the Greek and Hebrew alphabet* 
hs to the Roman *. 



♦ Vid. Ol. Worm. 
Llteratur. Runic, paffim* 

[M. PcUoutier cites 

in the firft volume of his 
Hift. des Celtes a manu* 
fcriptDifTertation, the au- 
thor of which (Mr. Cel- 
sius, a learned Swede) 
hath reduced the Runic 
to Roman chara&ers. I 
have read this DifTertadoti 
very carefully : it con- 
tains many ingenious con- 
jedures, but they appear 

Chap. Xlli. 



to me td ht nothing but 
conjedures. Firfl Edit.'^ 
It was that great mafteir 
of northern literature Dr» 
HiCKBS, Who firft ftarted 
the notion that the Runrc 
character was borrowed 
from the Roman : See hit 
Thefawtts Linguan Sip^ 
ie*}trwt, &c. But this o<- 
pinion is now generally 
given up as unfupport- 
aWe. T. 

Wc 
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We have hitherto only propofed doobts : 
Let us now fee if we can alcertain fome 
truths. The Roman hiftory tells us, that 
under the reign of the emperor Valens,. 
Ulphilas*, bifhop of thofe Goths who 



were 



* In the year 369. 
Vid. Socrat. Hift. Ecclef. 
lib. iv. and Sozomen. lib. 
vi. 36. 

In the following iac- 
count of Ulphilas and 
the Gothic letters, our 
ingenious author has com- 
mitted feveral miftakes ; 
occaiioned by his too 
clofcly following WoR- 
Mius in his Literatur. 
Run. not confidering that 
fince the time of Wor- 
miiis fome very important 
difcoverics have been 
made, and great light 
thrown upon this fubje£t. 
When WoRMius 
wrote, the tranflation of 
Ulphilas was fuppofed to 
be irrecoverably loft, and 
therefore Wormius hav- 
ing nothing to guide him 
but conje<9ture, fuppofed 
the Runic charafter and 
that of Ulphilas to be the 
fame. — — But fome years 
after, there was found in 
the abbey of Werden in 
Weftphalia, a very cu- 
rious fragment of what is 



believed to have been the 
identical verfion of Ul- 
philas; written in the 



language of the Mcefo- 
Goths, and exhibiting the 
chara£iers which that pre- 
late made ufe of : Thefe 
are fo very remote from 
the Runic, 'that we may 
now fafely allow the Go- 
thic bilhop the honour of 
their inventfon, without 
in the leaft* derogating 
from the antiquity of the 
Runic letters. This frag- 
ment is now preferved in 
the library at Upsal iii 
Sweden, and is famous 
among all the northern 
literati, under the name 
of the Codex argenteusy or 
Silver Book : for which 
reafon a fhort account of 
it may not be unaccept- 
able. 

The CoJex argenteus 
contains at prefent only 
the four Gofpels, though 
fomewhat mutilated; and 
is believed to be a relic 
of the Gothic Bible, all 
or the greater part of 

which 
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wci€ i^ttje^ia Mcdu aad Thrace; translated 
the j^^jile uito the^Q^thic language. £uc 



wfaiclKUltshiiaiKad tranC-^ 
l^ted. . 'Thp Icaycs are of 
vpUum cf ^ violet colour ; 
all the letters are of fll- 
ver, except the initials, 
which aire of^^old. Thefe 
letters; (^^l)ich are^ all ca- 
Rii^U) ?{^P W pat to have 
teqn w^itt^fi* with- t^e 
pen> but fthai|)ed or im^ 
print^^in '^e vdhim 
with l^t metaltype^ \uil 
the fame m^ner, as the 
book-bii]icters at prefent 
letter the backs of books; 
This copy is judged to 
be. ^ear a^ 4PQicr^ as the 
time of Ulphllas, or at 
kaft not latev than a cen- 
t\jkff or twt) after ; yet to 
Mar wad the Copyift no the 
difecMTCtjof pnnting, that 
if he had' but thought of 
combihing three or four 
of thefe Tetters together 
he muft have bit upon 
that admirabie invention ; 
whereas heonly imprinted 
each' letter' fingly. » 
This curious fragment 



we. 

has been feveral timea 
printed in 4to,: 6rft by 
Junius , in 1665 i « ana 
lately in a very, elegant 
manner at Oxford by the 
learned Mr. Lye in 1750, 
—^Another fragment of 
this curious verfion (con- 
taining part of the Epiftle 
to the Romana) has been* 
ifince dl&overed in the U« 
brary at Wolfenbottle^ 
and was publi(hed a few 
y^ars ago in a very fplen- 
did volume in 4to by the 
Rev. F. A. Knitell) arch- 
deacon of Wolfenbottle. 
Tt muft not be con- 
cealed that Mr. Michaeiis 
and one or two other 
learned men 1[ have op« 
pofed the current opinion, 
that the Silver Book con- 
tains part of Ulphilas'a 
Gothic verQon ; and have 
oflfered arguments toprove 
that it; is rather a veneri 
able ^agment of fome 
very ancient Fancic Bi-» 
ble : , but they have 

been 



* See this fully proved in foiqe late curious TnStu written by t^ 
'learned Dom, Johan. Ihrz, and other Swediih Literati. (Vid. vol. II« 

*P-355'1 ' 

t Via. M. OE- I.A Caozx ; fae the Latin Diflfertation at the end of 

Charobcrlayn's ^* OratU Dominica, &c.** Jlmfi^jyi4^, 4^9, 
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' We know from othei* authorities, that thd 
charader in which this verfion was wrifteti^ 
was either Runic, or one nearly refembling 
it. Several authors fay; that Ulphilas in- 
vented it ; but is it probable that any man 
{hould form a new alphabet for a nation 
which had one already ? If the Goths of 
Moeiia and Thrace had not before his time 
had any knowledge of letters, would it not 
have been better to have taught them the ufe 
of the Greek charader, already underftood ? 
Betides, Ulphilas neither wrote the Gofpels 
on wood nor on ftone, feut on parchment ; 
he would not therefore be under the necef- 
fity of disfiguring the alphabet of other 
nations for the fake of ftrait lines, which 
it is alledgfed gave birth to the Runic let-* 

been confuted by M. 
Knitell and others} and. 
the Gothic claim has 
been further confirmed by 
9 curious relic of the fame 



language lately difcovered 
in Italy, plainly written 
by one of the fame Goths, 
being evidently of their 
time. The ejcpl^nationof 
this we owe to the 
reverend Mr. Lye : Sec 
his Notes on the Gothic 
Qofpthy &c. 
' To conclude ; The 
letters ufed in the Gothic 
Gofpels, being 25 in 
number, are formed with 



flight Variations from the 
capitals of the Greek and 
Latin alphabet, and are 
extremely different from 
the Runic. The inven« 
tlon of them may there* 
fore be very fafely attri-* 
buted to Bp;. Ulphilas 
(as the ancients exprefsly 
aflert); who might i^ot 
chufe to employ in fo fa* 
cred a work 9A th^ tranf- 
lation of the Bible, the 
Runic charaders, which 
the Goths had rendered 
infamous by their fuperfii- 
tlou's ufe of tbtrn^ T, 

ter»< 
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ters. At moft it could not be the Romai) 
alphabet that was altered ; but if any it 
muft have been the Greek, for Ulphilas 
was at that time in a country where the 
Greek language was fpoken. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to difcover what it was that led hifto^ 
rians into the miftake of fuppofing Ul*, 
philas to have been the investor of thefe 
charaders. The Greeks had probably 
never heard any mention of them before 
he came among them : The introducer of 
a novelty cafily pafles for the author of it ; 
and when we compare the Runic letters, 
taken from the infcriptions fcattered up ind 
down on the rocks in the North, with the 
alphabet of Ulphilas, it is eafy to fee that 
the bilhop his added diverfe charafters un- 
known to the ancient Scandinavians. It 
was doubtlefs the tranflation of the Bible 
which obliged him to make thefe addi- 
tions. The ancient alphabet being com- 
pofed only of fixtcen letters *, could not 
exprefs many founds foreign to the Gothic 
language, that neceflarily occurred in that 
Work. Thefe additional letters might ea- 
lily confer on Ulphilas the credit of invent- 
ing the whole. This is one of thofe in- 
accuracies which every day happen. It is 
no lefs probable that before Ulphilas, the 

' * Verel. Runogr. Scand. cap. vii. 

VoL.L Chap. XIII. Bb Goths, 
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Goths, even while they were involved ill 
the thickeft darknefs of paganifm, had feme 
knowledge of letters*. 



* An evident proof that 
the Runic were hot imi- 
tated from the Roman 
letters, arifes not only 
from their form whicn 
feave fo little refemblance 
to thefe, but from their 
number, (being but iix-> 



teen) and their order and 
names, which have no- 
thing in common with the 
Roman, Greek or Go- 
thic charadldrs 6f Ul- 
philas : Let the reader 
truft to his own eyes. 
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The Runic Alphabet; 
Fie Ur Dufs Oys Ridhur Kaun tlagl 

R» Ki HT, 



p. U. D; O. 

Nandur Jis Aar Sol 

h \ A M. 

N. I. A. S. 
Lagur Madur Yr 

L. M. YR, 



Tyr Biarkan 
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The Gothic Alphabet by Uiphilas. 
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What 



What are we to think of thofe infcrich 
tions in thp Runic charactef, which travel- 
lers afiure us they have fecp \^ the .dejf^js 
of Tartary * ? Tartary has never yet* j^een 
converted to Chriftiapity ; from this and 
the circumjacent countries iirue4 thofe 
iwarms which peopled Scandinavia; nor 
have the Scandmavians ever made any. ex- 
©edition into their mother country .iance 
they embraced the Chriftian faith. If 
..then the account given us by thefe tf aveHers 
IS true, we muft neceflarily cpnclui^e. Ui^t 
the Runic writing was an art w^ich had 
its rife in Afia, and was carried into £uroae 
by the colonies who came to fettle in the 
North. This is alfo confirmed byali thje.old 
chronicles and poems which I have {p of- 
ten q^uoted They univerfally agree in af- 
iigning to jhc Runic characters a very re- 
mote antiquity, and an origin e^t^rely pa- 
gm. They attribute the invention of them 
to Odin himfelf ; who, they add, was emi- 
nently Ikilled in the art of writing as well 
for the common purpofes of life, as for 
the operations of magic -f. Many of thefe 

* Confult Strahlem- Upfal. 1724. See alfo in 

berg's Defcription of the the fame, book the map (if 

northern and eaTlern parts Tartar jr. Firji Edit. ] 
of Europe and Afia, [quo- f Edda Ifland. et Bar- 

ted by Er. Benzel. Jun. thol. p. 649. 

in Pericul. Runic. Diff. ^ . '^ 

Chap, XIIL B b 2 letters 
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letters even bore the names of the Gods his 
companions. In a very ancient ode, quoted 
by Bartholin, the poet thus fpeaks of the 
Runic charafters J : " The letters which 
** the Great Ancient traced out : which 
the Gods compofed : which Odin the 
fovereign of the Gods engraved/' Had 
it been other wife, how could the pagans 
have fo fbon forgotten that thefe letters 
were introduced among them by the mi- 
nifters of a religion that was foreign^ un- 
known, and muft have been hateful to 
them, fince they were often compelled by 
violent means to profefs it ? How could 
all their poets (who were at the fame 
time their theologians) fo exprefsly call 
Odin, " The inventor of the runes?" 
But laftly, what appears to be of great 
weight, is, that our hiftories often make 
mention of princes arid pagan heroes who 
made ufe of this character in an age 
when, in all probability, Chriftianity had 
not penetrated fo far into the North -f • In 

Blekingia, 

X Vid. BarthoL de fpeaks even then of the 

Caufiscont. mort. p. 647. Runic characters in one 

f Venantius Fortuna- of his epigrams addreffed 

tus, a Latin poet, who to, Flavius. Lib. vii, £- 

wrote about the begin- pig, i8« 
ning of the fixth century, 
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Blckingia, a province of Sweden, there is 
a road cut through a rock, on which are 
various Runic charadlers, faid to have 
been engraved there by king Harold 
Hyldetand in honour of his father. 
Saxo, who lived under Valdemar Il.^f* re- 
lates, that this prince fent people thither 
to examine them, and that tradition attri- 
buted thenx to that king Harold who, ac- 
cording to Torfaeus, afcended the throne 
about the beginning of the feventh cen- 
tury. The fame author aflures us that 
Regner Lodbrog ufed Runic letters to re- 
cord his exploits in Biarmland J. In- 
fiances of the fame kind are found in 
almoft every page of the ancient chro- 
nicles, and of Torfaeus's hiflory of Nor- 
way. 

We may then fairly conclude, that it 
was Odin himfelf that introduced the 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur RUN A tahettls 
^odque Papyrus agit Virgula plana valets 

i. e. The Barbarians en-^ 1 241. See Sax. Gram. 

grave their Runic cha- in Praefat. and the Notes 

raders on afhen tablets, of Steph, Stephan. on 

which ferv^ them inflead that paflage. 
of paper. ^ Yid. Wpr- % A province in the 

njii Litcrat, Runic, p. 7. north part of Ruffia. Vid. 

t He reigned from Sax. Grammat, lib. ix. 
A. D. 1202, tp A- D. 

Chap. XIII. B b 3 Runic 
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j^unic charaflers lato the North. Almoft 
ail the Afiatic nations had long before his 
time been acquainted with letters, and this 
prince's tiative country could not be far 
aiftant from many of thofe people among 
whom they had been long familiar. Nor is 
it improbable but that an ambitious leader 
might avail himfelf of them, to acquire 
refpedl from the rude uncivilized inha- 
jbitants of Scandinavia. The art of writing 
being of fuch infinite and wonderful ufe, 
might eafily perfuade them that there was 
fomething divine or magical in it. Ac- 
cordingly we ' fee them more frequent- 
ly employ it for the foolifh purpoie 
of working prodigies, than tq aflift the 
memory and render words fixed and per- 
manent. 

This \yould be the place to fay fomething 
of thofe fuperftitious practices, if we had 
not already given fufficrent inftances of the 
weakftefs of the human mind, and of the 
ftrange errors and extravagances to which 
ignorant; nations are fubjedt. Let it fuffice 
then ji;ift to obferve, that the Runic cha- 
radlers were diftingiiiflied into various 
kinds*, ^he NOXIOUS, or as they called 

♦ Vid. Worm. Litterat. Runic, p. 33. et Barthol. 
dc Cauf. ^c. p. 650. 

^ them. 
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th^m, the bitter buj^es, were employed 
to bring various evils on their enemies; 
the FAVOURABLE averted misfortunes: the 
VICTORIOUS procured conqueft to thpfe 
who ufed them: the medicinal were in- 
Jfcrihed on the leaves of trees for healing : 
others fcirved to difpel melancholy thoughts; 
to prevpnt fhipwreck : were antidotes 
againft poifon ; prcfervatives againft the re- 
fen tment of their enemies, and elSicacious 
to render a miftrefs favourable : Thefe laft 
were to be ufed vsrith great caution. If an 
ignorant perfon had chanced to write one 
letter for another, or had but erred in the 
minuteft ftroke, he would have expofed his 
miftrefs to fonie dangerous illnefs ; which 
was only to be cured by writing other 
RUNES with the greatefl: nicenefs. All 
thefe various kinds differed only ijn the ce- 
remonies obferved in writing them, in the 
materials on which they were written, in 
the place where they were expofed, in the 
manner in which the lines were drawn, 
whether in the form of a circle, of a fe^- 
pent, or a triangle, &c. Ifi the ftri£t ob- 
fervance of thefe childifh particulars con- 
lifted that obfcure and ridiculous art, which 
acquired to fo many weak and wicked 
perfons, the refpedtable name of Priefts 
and Propheteffes, merely for filling rude 
^hap. XIII. B b 4 n^inds[ 
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minds with fo much jcaloufy, fear and 
hatred *. 

However, the ufe of letters for more 
rational purpofes became by degrees more 
common in the North In the latter ages 
of paganifm, \ye frequently meet with 
princes and famous leaders, and in general 
all perfons whpfe rank entitled them to a 
careful education, writing epiftles, epi- 
taphs and infcriptions of various kinds ;{:, 



'^ It IS by mifchievous 
Errors of the fame kind 
that all nations have been 
diftinguiflied in their fir ft 
ages of fimplicity apd ig- 
norance; thofe firft ages 
which prejudice makes us 
regret, and wifh that the 
arts had never coirupted 
their primeval innocence. 
Whereas in proportion as 
the empire of the Sci- 
ences hath prevailed in 
the North, that of Su- 
perftition hath faded and 
vanifhed before its grow- 
ing light. But the ex- 
tremity of Scai^dinavia, 
where that light hath not 
yet penetrated, . fiill re- 
mains faithfully fubje£l to^ 
all its ancient errors. Al- 
Jp\ying for the /difference 



of their climate and po- 
verty, the Laplanders at 
prefent are in this refpect 
what the Sc^ndinaviaps 
were formerly. With the 
fame ignorance, they arc 
equally fubj eft to fuper- 
ftition ^nd credulity j for 
it is a certain rule that 
Magic never fails to work 
prodigies in all fuch na- 
tions as believe in it. The 
Oftiacs and other favages 
of Afia are no lefs given 
to forcery and witchcraft 
than the Laplanders, and 
we have all heard of the 
Jongleurs, thofe magi- 
cians fo revered among 
the Barbarians of Ame- 
rica. Fir^ Edit 
t Vid. Verel. Runo- 
graph. Scand. p. 21. 



TH 
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The older thefe infcriptions arc the better 
they are engraven. We rarely find them 
'written from the right hand to the. left "fT 
but it is riot uncommon to meet with the 
line running from the top to the bottom 
after the manner of theChinefe and feveral 
nations of India; or from the top to the 
bottom, and then turning round to the 
left, and fo up again to the place it begins 
at ; or elfe from the left to the right, and 
{6 back to the left again, which was the 
manner of the early Greeks, and had its 
name from the refemblancp to a furroW 
traced by the plough *• The greater part 
of the ancient monuments written in the 
Runic character, which arc ftill prefcrved, 
' are infcriptions difperfed here and there in 
' the fields §, and cut out on large ftones or 
* pieces of rock. The Scandinavians wrote 
_ alfo on wood, on the bark of the birch- 
tree, and on prepared fkinst When they 
had occafion to impart any matter to an 
^bfent perfon, they difpatqhed a meflenger 
with a bit of bark, or a fmall polifhed piece 
of wood, on which they commonly ex- 
prefled their meaning with much exaSnefs. 

+ Vid. Worm/ Litte- found in churches, and 

far. Run, cap. xxv. , fometimcs in other build- 

* Bovr^o(pyiSov. ings, T. 

§ TThey are alfo often • 

eij^p. XIII. Thtre 
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' Thef c are ftill extant fome of thefe cpiftlefl, 
and even love-letters written on thefe 

Eieces of bark and bits of wood (|, As for 
ooks compofcd in the Runic charader, 
the moft ancient we can find, appear to 
have been written about the time that 
Chriftianity took place in the North, as is 
Judged from feverjil proofs, particularly from 
the frequent intermixture of Ronian let- 
ters in them. In the tenth and eleventh 
fuenturies the Runic gave way ftill more 
.and more to the other. Till at length the 
tniffionari^^ Succeeded in totally abolifljing 
the ofe of them, 5s tending to retain the 
people in their jincient fuperftitions. Bvjt 
tbis reformation did not fpeedily take place, 
and liicre ren>ained traces of this chara&er 
for tnaiiy fucceeding ages -, nor, as we are 
affured *, is it yet wholly laid afide among 
the mountaineers of one provjipce in 
Sweden. 



41 Renbielm, a learned 
Swede, in Jb.is Notes up- 
on the Icelandic chro- 
nicle, intitled " Tor- 
^' ftein's .Wile S^ga," p. 
35, cites an ancient bil- 
let-doux, containing only 
thefe words, *' I Ihould 
" love better, young maid, 
*' to repofe on thy bofom, 
*' than to poifefl the 
*« riches of the three In- 



« dies,*' Olaus Wor- 
mius alfo tells us, that he 
had one in iiis cabinet of 
curiofities which was writ 
upon little tables of wood, 
but he hath not thought 
proper to tranflate it. 

Firji Edit. 

* See Dalin. Su. Rik, 

hift. toai.i. p. 237* and 

Benzel. colle£t, hift. p. i- 

cap. I. 

Ifhall 



/ 
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t ihall avoid 6nteririg into thte difpbteS 
which have beeh raifed on the fubjeft of 
the aricieht hortherri tdhgaes : For ho\A?eVer 
€he refearch may have been hieretoforfc 
earned on with much gravity, it was in 
reality Very trifling, nor is it a trifle of 
that kind which fe'rves to intereft ot amufe 
the world at prefent. Let it ftrffice to re- 
mark, that from the refult of the whole it 
appears, that all Eufope at firft ipofce the 
fame language*, excepting the Sarma- 
TiANS who from the earliefl: time had 
one peculiar to themfelves, the ^RfeEKS 



* M. Mallet heife 
goes upon the erroneous 
hypo thefts of M. Pel- 
louTiER in his " Hift. 
'" desCeltes;" that the 
Gauls and Germans were 
the fame people and had 
one common language : 
but this a flight infpeftioh 
of the dialefts of their 
refpecSlive defcendants is 
fufficient to confute, and 
for this the reader need 
only caft his eye over the 
fpecimens fubjoined to 

the preface. For as 

our author obferves juft 
below, ^^ the anciefnt 
** languages of the NOR- 

'^ THERN and WESTERN 

of 



cc 



parts 



Europe 



are 



Chap. xin. 



« ftill prcferved in tJiofe 
*^ countries "^hich the 
*' Romans never con- 
** quered ; and traces of 
'*' them are ftill vifibfe in 
** others : " An ocular 
infpe6lion therrfore of 
thofe languages thus prc- 
ferved, coittpared iMitii 
their more aficient dia- 
lers, will ferve to decide 
a difpute of this fort bet- 
ter than a thouCsliid argu- 
ments drawn from con- 
je<fture and hypothefis, or 
from obfcure paffages of 
ancient Latin and Greek 
authors, who knew no- 
thing of any language but 
their own. T, 



who 



who borrowed many of their terms from 
^gypt and the Eaft, and the Romans 
who in part adopted the language of Greece. 
This ancient language of the northern and 
weftern parts of Europe has only been 
preferved in thofe countries, which the Ro- 
mans never conquered ; although evident 
traces of it are ftill vifible in others that 
were long fubjedl to their dominion. The 
Spaniih and French tongues abound with 
many words which we find ftill extant in the 
Teutonic *, fome of them fuch as the Ro- 
mans could not obliterate, and many others 
introduced by the frequent migrations from 
the North. It is true, that the common 
lot of all the languages in the world hath 
. attended this, to be branched out into al» 
moft as many different dialeds as there 

* The. ancient Ian- the northern parts of Ita- 
guage of the northern ly before the Roman con- 
parts of Europe was the quefts : thofe of Teu- 
GoTHic or Teutonic ; tonic ' derivation were 
that of the western imported into thofe coun- 
parts, the Gaulish or tries by the Gothic emi- 
Celtic : Thefe two grants after the decline of 
languages bad originally the Roman empire. This 
no refemblance : Yet the diftinSion carefully at- 
Spanifh and French and tended to, would remove 
Italian tongues have fome all the obfcurity, confu* 
words derived from both, fion and miftake, which 
Thofe of Celtic origin fome learned men have 
were what prevailed ' in thrown on this fubjeft. 
Spain and France and T. 

were 



vrcvo different nations who Ipoke it ; but 
they all of them retain ample proof of 
their origin from one common parent. 
The Teutonic or Gothic tongue of the 
fourth and fifth centuries is very like the 
language of Wales and 6as-Bretaign» 
and have fome refemblancc to the 
Irifh *." That tongue is ftill ipokcn in 

Iceland^ 
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* This ftrange error, 
which I chufe to diftin- 
guifh by inverted commas, 
our ■ ingenious author 
could never have fallen 
into, had he been a na- 
tive of tlys ifland, where 
diale£ls <W the Teuto- 
nic and Celtic lan- 
guages are ftill fpoken by 
innumerable multitudes. 
The Teutonic tongue 
of the fourth and fifth 
centuries was the parent 
of our Anglo-Saxon, 
whence is derived our 
prefent English. The 
language of Wales, 
Bas-Bretaigne, and 
the Erse for Irish) are 
known defcendants (at 
leaft the two former) of 
the ancient Celtic But 
we, of this ifland, know 
that there are hardly any 
two languages in the 

Chap. XIII. 



world, radically more 
different than the Welsh 
and English : And fuch 
as are acquainted with the 
ftate of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic 
tongue before the times 
of Chriftianity, well know 
that it was ftill more re- 
mote from the Welsh 
and Erse, than our mo- 
dern English ; for thefe 
three languages have at 
prefent many terms in 
common, relating to re- 
ligion, government and 
the conveniences of life, 
which they have either 
borrowed from the Latin 
or from each other, in 
confequence of their vici- 
nage, or theirprofeffingthe 
fame faith, and their liv- 
ing under the fame or a 
fimilar form of govern- 
, ment : Whereas origin- 
ally 
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Iceland, find in fome mountaioovts pro- 
vincM ojF Swpdcn. The Dani(h, the Nor- 
wegian and the Swedifh are evidently thft 
&me» an4 are very like the Gernign> efpe- 
cialiy th^ Low Dutch. It {ccm^ a^ if the 
ibreign colonies nnder the condqdt of Qdin, 
who fettled in Scandinavia and this; nojrth of 
XSermaoy, had only ititroduced a Coft^t pro- 
enunciation^ a very few new words, and 
ibme fmall difference in the terminations. 

After what we have fcen of the cha- 
ra<3er and mianners of the Scandinavians, 
live cannot form any very high idea of their 
language. As men only invent terms in 
proportion as they acquire ideas^ lan- 
guage muft of courfe have been at firft 
iv^ery poor gnd unadorned, not at all ex- 
pwiGve of a variety of abftradt notions ; but 
ggiong a free, independant and warlike 
|)eople, it muft have borrowed its colour- 
ings from the genius of the fpeafaers*. 

There 



ally thcfe were different. 
And yet after all, the 
W^LSH and Erse conti- 
•iiue as remote, as poiGble 
•from the English (and 
every other branch of the 
TEUTONIC whether an- 
cient or modern) in their 
genius, idioms, inflexion. 



CQn(lru£):ioP9 general co- 
pia verbururn^ and every 
other criterion of lan- 
guage. See the Speci- 
mens annexed to t;he pre- 
face. T. 
* " Nations like fingle 
'' men, have their pecu- 
<' liar ideas 5 tbefe pecu- 
liar 



cc 
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There is always fomething to be admired In 
the language of a free people, however 
grdfs and ignorant they may be in other 
refpefts : Such a language has always an 
energetic brevity, lively and fententious. 
turns, and pidurefque expreffions, whiclt 
the conftraint of our education, the fear 
of ridicule, and the dominion of fafliion 
render the modern tongues incapable of re- 
taining. But what muft have contributed 
ftill further to give ftrength and fublimity to 
that of the ancient Scandinavians was their 
general and diftinguiflhed tafte for poetry. 
This is a fubjeft fo interefting as to defervc 
to be treated with particular attention. 

Mankind, every where effentially the 
fame, have been always led to poetical 
compofition, prior to that of profe. This 
fecms, at prefent, the reverfe of the natural 
order ; but we think fo either through ont 
prejudices or for want of putting ourfelves 
in the place of a people who are ignorant of 
the art of writing. Pleafing founds and 
the attractions of harmony would ftrike at 
firft every ear ; but fong could not long 

*' liar ideas become the *' type, ''HAkj ;^«f«>t7tif 

. '' genius of their Ian- " ifi r dy^tova Xiyaq,-^ 
'' guage, fince the fym- Hermes, p. 407. 

*' bol muft of courfe cor- T. 

*' refpond to its arche- 

Chap. Xlir. fubfift 
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fubdft without poetry. No fooner was H 
obferved how thefe two united powers 
fixed and impreiTed thofe images on the 
mind> which the memory was defirous of 
retaining; than they acquired a new de- 
gree of efteem, efpecially among fuch as 
afpired to a lading fame. Verfe was made 
ufe of to preferve the memory of remark- 
able events and great adlipns. The laws of 
a people^ their religious ceremonies and 
rural labours were alfo recorded in num- 
bers, becaufe thefe are fubjedts which con- 
fifting of a great variety of particulars, 
might eafily fall into oblivion. Hence it 
was that Greece could already boafl: of an 
Homer, an Hefiod, and of many other 
poets, feveral ages before Pherecydes* 
had written in profe. Hence among the 
Gauls and other Celtic nations there were 
poems compofed on all fubjefts from the 
carlieft ages, which the Druids, who were 
appointed to educate the youth, frequendy 
employed twenty years in teaching them to 
repeat -f*. This cuftom, rendered facred 
by its high antiquity, which ever com- 
mands refped: from the people, was in 



* He lived 600 years expedition. 
after the taking of Troy ; f Cxfar. Comment. 



whereas there were poets lib. vi. 14* 
pjrevious to that famous 



force 
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force , many ages after the art of writing 
had pointed out a more perfeft method of 

{)referving the memorials of human know- 
edge. ]q like manner the Scandinavians 
for a long time applied their Runic letters 
only to the fenfelefs purpofes above-men- 
tioned ; nor did they during fo many years 
ever tl^ink of committing to writing thofe 
verfes with which their memories were 
loaded ; and it is probable that they only 
wrote down a fmall quantity of them at 
laft. The idea of making a book never 
entered into the heads of thofe fierce war-^ 
riors, who knew no medium between the 
violent ex;ercrfes; and fatigues of war or 
hunting ; and a ftupid lethargic ftate of 
inaction. Among the innumerable advan- 
tages, which accrued to the northern na-» 
tions from the introdu<5Hon of the Chrif-. 
tian religion, that of teaching them to ap- 
ply the knowledge of letters to uferul 
purpofes, is not the lead valuable. Nor 
could a motive lefs facred have eradicated 
that habitual and barbarous prejudice, 
which caufed them to n^gledt fo admirable 
a fecret. The churches and monafteries 
were at leaft fo many afylums where this 
iccret was preferved, while the ferocity of 
manners which prevailed in the dark ages, 
tended again to confign it to oblivion. The 
theological difputes between the . different 
^ Voj.. L Chap. XIII. C c fe<as 



feds had ^fs good t€k&, that tfa^ ob%ed 
them to eonfult many ancient books, and 
to compofe new ones. Th^ Cdtic rtl&gion 
on the contrary, by relying on poetry aend 
tradition for the prefervadon of its tenets, 
and in a manner forbidding the ttfe of ^ti-- 
ting, left th^ fhoald be divu%ed, rhuft 
needs extend the empre of barbarifm and 
ignorance. 

So long as that religion prevailed in the 
North, the ufe of letters beiiig very li- 
mited ; it is no paradox to fay that verfe 
was a neceflary medium of Icnowledge, 
and the poet an efiential officer of the 
ftate. And if it requires a peculiar and 
uncommon genius to excel in this art, the 
profeflbrs of it would of courfe acquire a 
very high degree of efteera and relpeA* 
All the hiftorical monuments of theN^rth 
are full of the. honours paid this order 
of men both by princes and people 5 nor 
can the annals of poetry produce any agc^ 
Of country which refle<5ts more gloty and 
luftre upon it. The ancient chronicles 
conftantly reprefent the kings of Den*^ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden as attended by 
one or more scalds * ; for this was the 

* The word Scald is "of languagie." Vide 

judged by Torfasus to Tor/sei Prafat. ad Or- 

have fignified originally cades, folio. T. 

** a fmoother and poliiher 

name 



ioame they gave their poets. They were 
more eipecially honoured and careffed at the 
courts of thcxfe princes, who diftinguifhed 
thecniHres by their great adtions and 
.pafliofi for g^ory. HARoXtD Harfagre, 
for inftance^ placed then! at his feafts 
s^bove all the other officer^ of his court *• 
Maipy princes eotruiled thesn both in peace 
and war with conuniflions of the utmoft 
importance. They never fet out on any 
confiderable expedition vrithout fome of 
^ein.in their train. Hacon carl of Nor- 
way had five celebrated poets along with' 
Ibtm in that famous battle of which I have 
%«3ken, when the warriors of Jomlburg 
were defeated; and hiflory records that 
they fiing each an ode to animate the fol- 
diers before they engaged -f-. But they 
enjoyed another advantage, which would 
be more the envy of the poets of thefe 



• Vid. Hift. Norveg. 
icoK II. p. 21. Bartholin. 
Cauf. Contempt, a Dan. 
Mortis, p. 1 66. 

f See Torf Bartholin, 
p. 1 7 2. Vho produces other 
inftances to the fame pur- 
pofe : particularly that of 
Olave king of Norway, 
who placed three of his 
Scalds about hixn to be 



cye-witneffes of his ex- 
ploits (as. defcribed by 
our author below) ; thefe 
bards compofed each of 
them a fong on the fpot, 
which Bartholin has 
printed and accompanied 
n^^ith a Latin verfion. 
Other fon'gs of the fame 
kind may be foun4 in the 
{^tnQ author. T. 
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days. They were rewarded for the poenif 
they compofdd in honour of the kings and 
heroes^ with magnificent prefehts. Wc 
never find the scald finging his verfes at 
the courts of princes without being recom^^^ 
penfed with golden rings, glittering arms, 
and rich apparel. Their refped for this or-* 
der of men often extended fo far as to remit 
the punifliment of crimes they had commit- 
ted, on condition they fued out their pardon 
in verfe ; and we have ilill extant an ode, 
by which Eg ill, a celebrated poet, atoned 
for a murder he had been guilty of*. In 
a word, the poetic art was held in ibch 
high edimation, that great lords and even 
kings did not difdain to cultivate it with 
the utmbfl pains themfclves. Rogvald 
carl of the Orkney iflands pafled for a very 
able poet ; he boafts himfelf, in a fong 
of his which is ftill extant, that he knew 
how to compofe verfes on all fubjedls -f-. 
King Regner was no lefs diftinguiftied for 
his fkill in poetry,, than in war and navi- 



* Eg ILL bad even kH- 
Icd the fon of that prince, 
who remitted his punifli- 
ment : This was Eric 
Blodox king of Norway. 
The reader may fee an 
Engliih verfion of the 
poem, Eg ILL compofed 
on thii occafion, together 



with the original, in a 
little 8vo pamphlet, in- 
titled ** Five Pieces of 
'* Runic Poetry, tranflat* 
*' ed from the Icelandic 
" language," 1763. 

T. 
t Vid. Worm. Litter, 
Runic, p. 195. 

gation. 
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gation. Many of his poems *werc long 
prefcrved in the North, and may be found 
mfertcd in the hiftory of his life : and it is 
well known that he died no lefs like a 
poet than an hero. 

The refpeft however which the iwr- 
thern nations paid to their scalds was not 
owing to the nobility of their extraction. 
A people whofe objedt was glory, could not 
fail or (bowing a great deference to thpfe 
who both published it abroad and configned 
it to futurity, let their original be whatsit 
would. A prince or illuftrious warrior 
oftentimes expofed his life with fo much 
intrepidity only to bfc praifed by his Scald, 
who was both the witnefs and judge of his 
bravery. It is affirmed that this kind of 
men, altho' poets, were never guilty of flat- 
tery, and never lavifhed their praifes on> he-* 
roes and kings themfelves unlefs theirgallant ^ 
exploits were quite inconteftible *. Hence 
aroie the cuftom of always bringing them 
into the fcene of aftion: Olave king of, 
Norway placing * three of ' them one day 
around him in battle, cried out with fpirit^ 
** You (hall not relate what you have only 
** heard, but what you are eye-witnefTes 

* V\d. Bartholin, p, 154. et cap. 10. lib. i,. 
paflim, ' , T. 
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•^ of yoBrfclves */' The fame ppcts ufuallf 
fung their vcrfejs themfelves « folemn feftir 
vkls and in great afTemblies, to the found of 
the flute or harp-f. But the fubjed of 
thefe poems was not confirt^d to one 15ngk 
tvtnt, fuch as a vidory or fi)me generdus 
aftion ; it was frequently a genealogical 
biftory of all the kings of the country, de- 
duced down from the Gods to the reigning 
prince, who always derived his origin from 
them. Thefe poems were, according to 
Tacitus, the only annals of the Germans tf : 
They had great numbers of them, which 
were not wholly forgotten in the eighth 
century ; fince Eginhard relates, that 
jCharlemagne caufcd them to be com- 
mitted to writing. ** And even learnt 
" himfelf," adds the hiflorian, *' the rude 
** and ancieilt fongs in which the cxr- 
f^ ploits and the wars of the firfl princes 
** Were celebrated." In poems of the 
fame kind (Sonfifled for many ages all the 
fciflofy of the Scandinavians. A bard 
named Thiodolpe, celebrated in his 



• ^ 



* Vid. Olaf. Saga ap. % CeleWant cartpinibuL 

Vcrel. ad Herv. Sag. p. antiquis (quod imum apud 

178. Bartholin. Cauf. illos wemoria et annaHum 

iContemp. a Dan. &c. genus eft) tujftonemj bfc» 

p. 172. ■ ' ■ "- *'r ^Fac. Oerm. c. 10. 

• t Stephan in ppt. ad T« 
Saxon, p. 12. 
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*ctfes the exploits of Hifold and thirty 
of his predeceffors; another called Ey- 
viVD, compofed an hiftorical poem which 
went back as far as Odin. Such are the 
ftmrces whence Saxo drew his materials for 
the firll fix or feven books of his hiftory, 
and he might doubtlefs have derived great 
ailiftance from them^ if he had not hap- 
pened to live in an age wholly deftitute 
of that exa<% fkiU in criticifm, which 
knows how to i^parate fa£ts from the 
fictions with which they are blended. 

The neceffity there was for poets, the 
natural attra(3:ions of the art itfelf, and 
thofe it derived from the manners of the 
age, greatly multiplied the number of 
SCALDS. An ancient Icelandic manufcript 
has preferved a lift of all fuch as diftin- 
guidved themfeives in the three northern 
, kingdoms, from the reign of Rcgner Lod^- 
brog to that of Valdemar II. * They are in 
number two hundred and thirty, among 
whom we find more than one crowned head^ 
But what is not lefs remarkable is, that the 
greateft part of them are natives of Iceland^ 
The reader has doubtlefs by thi3 time obfer-? 
ved that we are indebted to that ifland for 
ailmoft all the hiftorical monuments of the 



* Viz. from A. D. 750, to ils/.-r-Vide Scalda-t 
^AL in Append, ad I^it. Run. Ol. Worm. p. 242. 
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northern nations now rcmainmg. It cannot^ 
eafily be accounted for how it came to 
pafs, that a people disjoined from the 
reft of the world, few in number, dc- 
prefled by poveirty, and fituated in fo un- 
favourable a climate, fhould be capable in 
thofe dark ages, of manifefting fuch a taftc 
for literature, and /(houlcj even rife to 
the perception of the more refined men^ 
tal pleafures. While they were heathens, 
the Icelandic annalifts werp. always deem- 
ed the heft in the North. After they 
had embraced the Chriftiah faith, they 
were the firft who thought of unravelling 
the chaos of ancient hiftoiy, who cplIe<Sed 
the old poems, digefted the chroijicles into 
a regular form, and applied themfelves to 
refeue from oblivion the traditions of their 
pagan theology. Were vve better informed 
of certain particulars relating to the ftate 
of the Norm during thofe remote ^gejj, wc 
' might poffibly find the caufe of this phae? 
iiomenon either in the poverty of the inba- 
i3itants of Iceland, which drove them to 
feek their fortunes at the neigbboqring 
courts ; Or in the fuccefs of their firft bards, 
which excited their emulation, and at the 
fame time prcpoflefleid ftrangers in their far 
vour ; Or laftly, in tlie nature of their re- 
publican government, in which the talent 
pf oratpry and the reputation of fuperipr 
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ibnk and capacity are the dired road$ to 
refpe6): and preferment. 

The ftile of thefe ancient poems is very 
enigmatical and figurative, very remote 
from the common language^ and for that 
reafbn, grand, but tumid; fublime, but 
^obicure. If it be the charadker of po- 
etry to have nothing in common with 
profe, af the language of the, Gods ought 
to be quite different from that of men, if 
every thing (houid be exprefled by imagery, 
figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the 
Scandinavians may rank In the highefi: clafs 
of poets : Nor is this unaccountable. The 
ibaring flights of fancy may poflibly more 
peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, 
than to a civilized people. The great ob- 
jed:s of nature ftrike more forcibly on rude 
Imaginations. Their pafiions are not im- 
, paired by the conftraint of laws and edu- 
cation. The paucity of their ideas and the 
barrennefs of their language oblige them to 
borrow from all nature, images fit to cloath 
their conceptions in. How fhould abftradJ; 
terms and reflex ideas, which fo much 
enervate our poetry, be * found in theirs ? 
They could feldom have been met with in 
their nioft familiar converfations. The 
moment the foul, reflecting on its own 
pperatibns recurs inwards, and detaches it^* 
^If frqni exterior objects, the imagination 
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lefes its energy, the p^ons their iidivitjr, 
the mind becomes fevere, and reqwret 
idea$ rather than ieniatk>n$ $ lar^uage then 
becomes preciie and cautious^ and poetrjr 
being no longer the child of pure pafHon, 
is a:b]e to affe<ft but feebfy^ It it be aflced, 
what is become of that magic power which 
the ancients attributed to this art ? It m^ 
be well faid to exift no more. The poetry 
of the modem languages is nothing more 
than reafoning in rhime, addrelied to iht 
underftanding, but very little to the heart. 
No longer eficntially conneftcd with reli- 
gion, politics or morality, it is at pre&nt, 
if I may fo fay, a mere private art, an 
9mufement that attains its end when it 
hath gained the cold approbation of a few 
feie<9: judges. 

The moft afFcdting and moft ftriking 
paiTages in the ancient northern poetry, 
were fuch as now feem to us the moft whim-* 
iical, unintelligible and overftrain<?d : So 
different are our modes of thinking from 
theirs. We can admit of nothing but 
what is accurate and perfpicuous. They 
only required bold and aftonifjiing imag^ 
which appear to us hyperbolical and gif 
jgantic. What alfo contributes to render 
their poetry very obfcure at prefent, is that 
the language of it is borrowed from their 
(nythologyi a mythology not fo fatniliar to 
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$tf ^ diftt of the Greeks and Itomaii8* 
W^en they did not allqde to their owii 
fables^ they took their n^etaphors from 
fidier fiibjeSs, which were commonly very 
/ar*-fetche.d and remote : Thus a poet fel- 
jdom exprdled heaven by any other term 
than «* the Jfcull of the giant Ymer/* al- 
Itsding to z fable on that fubje<ft. The 
fuin-bow was called ^* the bridge of the 
5* Gods:" Gold was ** the tears of Freya:** 
Poetry, *' the prefent, or the drink of 
^* Odin." The earth was either indifFer- 
/ently '' the fpoufe of Odin, The flefh of 
?• Ymer, The daughter of the night. The 
5* veffel which floats on the ages. Or the 
f* foundation of the air f' Herbs and plants 
were called, ** the hair or the fleece of 
f^ the earth." A combat was termed ** a 
r bath of blood, The hail of Odin, The 
5* fliock of bucklers :" The fea was ** the 
5* field of pirates, and the girdle of the 
?' ciartl^:'' Ice, " the greatefl: of all 
5* bridges :" A (hip, " the horfe of the 
V waves ;" The tongiie, *' The fword of 
5' words,**^ &c. Each of their deities 
plight b^ cxpre0ed by an infinite variety 
of phrafes. in fhort, a peculiar fludy of 
this kind c^ language was neceiiary to con** 
^itute a poet ; for which reaiipn they early 
pompoied a di£tionary of it for the ufe 
as well of the Scaljd$|i af their traders. 
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The &mc Rogvald earl of the Orkneys^ 
before fpoken of, is &id to have compofed 
a work , of this ibrt, wbich^ accordiiig to*. 
Wormius, is ftill extant, under the name of 
THE POETICAL KEY*. Another is found 
at the end of the Icelandic £ppA> and is 
in titled scalp a, or. The art of Poetry. 
This is a coileiSion pf epithets and fynoni-* 
mous words feleded from their beft poets, 
very like thofe which are put into the 
hands of young people when they firft ap- 
ply themfelves to Latin poetry.. 

Yet they fometimes compofed verfes in a 
more fimple ftile, and nearer approaching to 
common language; but this only happened 
when in converfation a Scald, either to (hew 
his happy talent, or to do more honour to 
the perfon with whom he converfed, anfwcr- 
ed in extemporary metre. This lingular 
mode of expreffing themfelves was very 
common among the ancient Scandinavians, 
and proves in what degree of cfteem this 

* Vid. Worm. Litter, tat^ ctmfeciffi dicitur.* ■■■ 

Runic, p. 195. ■ . ' 'B^ogT Habuit ettam ilie in Pa^ 

valdus Orcadum comes^ lajiinafn napigans itinms 

princeps ^gregtus^^ inter comites fLbyft/nj/las du9S 

alias nobiles dpteSy quibus IJlandos^ qui una cum ipfi 

ornatus eft^ pra/iantijjimus res quotidie gejiat rhythms 

it. prompttjfimusfuit Rhythm comprehenderunty et magna 

mi/iajetcLAynMKHYTHr apud ilium in a^ii^atiom 

MiTXCAM, qua jadhuc ex- fuerunU T. 
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people held the aft of poetry. The chro^ 

nicies have prefcrved a great number of 

fuch converfations in verfe ; and there is 

reafon to believe that thefe poems, whiicK 

might be fung at firft and ^afily committed 

to memory, were oftentimes the text of 

which fucceeding chronicles were nothing 

more than commentaries or expofitions* 

There is no appearance that the verfes 

were compofed by the authors of thofe 

hiflbries : They are never afligned to any 

but the SCALDS by profeflion ; and are 

quoted by the hiftorians as their pt'oofs and 

vouchers : And befides it is known to have 

been ufual with the Scalds to interlard 

their difcourfe with extemporary verfes. 

There are to this day both in the North, in 

Italy and in other countries, many famous 

compofers of impromptus. Thus it is 

reported of an Icelandic bard, named Si- 

VARD *, that when he fpoke in profe his 

tongue feemed embarrafled and to deliver 

his thoughts with difficulty, but that he 

expreffed himfelf in verfe with the greateft 

fluency and eafe. The hiftorians frequently 

and pofitively afliire us that thefe verfes 

were fpoken ofF-hand. This is what is 

remarked in the life of the poet Eg ill, 

for inftance, who purchafed his pardon 

♦ Vid. Olav. in Epift. apud Worm. Litter. Runic. 
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ifotti the long of Norway tjr &)gii^ 
to extemporary ode which illll remains, 
tnd is intitled the ransom of Eoill*. 
The fame elogium is often given to 'an* 
other more ancient Scald, called Eyviw©, 
asd J&irnatned. from his fupexior tdients» 
^* The crofs of the poets." All- the chuoi^ 
xiicles mencioQ hiis great fadlity in com* 
pofing verfesy as a matter well known 
throughout the North. 

We xxmfk riot however infer, that thc£e 
poets were wholly unconfmed by rules> or 
that even they were not undw very fevers 
ones : it is true, if we may credit Wof- 
miu^t tbey were ignorant of the fhackki 
of rhtme, which have ib long galled mo- 
dem poets -f-. But poflibly this learned 

maa 



* Vid. Torf. H. N. 
torn. ii. p. i^.. et feq, 
t By way of Appendix 

tOhis Lll^^RATURA Ru- 

NiCA, Wonnius has gi- 
ven fome of the laws of 
the ancient Runic Poetry 
Qommunicated to him by 
a friend : One of thefe is^ 
*' Rhphmorum v^t^rum in- 
^^ finita fere funt genera^ 
*^ vulgo tamen ujitatiorum 
•' centum triginta fex ejfe 
^^ putantur : the author 
9tJkis by way of corollary 
» . • Nee inter htec recen- 



fehaiur tllui^enus quo jam 
ludunt noftrates^^ totum ar^ 
tijicium in ofAOiors^iBvrot^ 
poaentes. Meaning only 
that there were 136 fortft 
of metre, without includ- 
ing rhyhie ; for he after- 
wards gives a long poem 
all in rhyme* But the 
publiiher having inad<^ 
vertently added in. the 
margin (by way of giv- 
ing the contents of the 
paragraph) Modemum 
Rhythmi genus veteribus in" 
c$gnitum; fuperficial Rea- 
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man IhouM rather have, faid^ that the olil^ 
ftorthern poets did not always make life of 
rhime ; for he even quotes, in the fame 
treatife, ancient poems which arc not only 
in rhime, but even rhimed with the ut- 
moft exadtnefs *. Bartholin has alfo 



ders have been led into 
the miftake, that Rhyme 
was wholly unknown to 
the northern Scalds, 
and hy parity of reafon 
to all the Gothic poets ; 
whereas it was undoubt- 
edly from theTe that this 
X)odern , ornament of 



verfe derived its origin 
and ufe. T» 

* This is the famous: 
Ode of Egill^ mentioned^ 
above j which is not only, 
in fingle, but double 
rhymes. Take a flanza 
by way of fpecimea : 



Raud hilmer htor 
That var hrcfh^agior 
Fleinn hitie Ji^ 
Flugn dreyrug fpior 
Ol Flagds goto 
Ttharhtodttr Jkota 
Thrad nift Nara, 
Naftuerd ara. 



cc 



/. e. *• . The king dyed 
*' his fword in crirafdn ; 
•* his fword that glutted 
*^ the hungry ravens. 
** The weapon aimed at 
•^ human life. The 
** bloody lances flew. 
** The commander of the 
*« Scottifli fleet fed fat 
**. the birds of prey. The 



" fiftcr of Nara [Death] 
'* trampled on the foe : 
" Ihe trampled on the 
*' evening food of the 
" eagle." See Ei VE 
Pieces of Runic Po- 
etry, p. 52. 93. Olaii 
Worm. Liter atur.- 
Runic, p. 232. 

T. 
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givefl us two little fongs In Thime, whieli 
fcem to be older than the tenth century -f-* 
It is probable that many more of the 
iame age, are cither totally loft or con- 
cealed in manufcripts which I am unac- 
quainted with. Since that time the poets 
have more and more run into the ufe of 
rhime. We find in the colledlion of an- 
cient monuments, publifhed by Mr, Bior- 
ner, a pretty long poem, which, according 
to that author, was writ in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ; this poem is not only 
mod exaftly and uniformly in rhime, but 
the meafure feems to be much like what 
we [the French] call heroic or Alexandrine 
verfe. Some people have advanced that 
rhime is of a very ancient date among the 
Celtic nations ; but it is difficult to give 
very folid proofs of this : it is however 
likely enough, if we refledl that the Scan- 
dinavians* were long acquainted With it, 
and that there is no kind of harmony or 
cadence more fimple or more likely to catch 
the ear. 

t Vid. Olaf. Tryg- were a branch of the 

guafon. Saga apud Bar* Celtes : One may how- 

tholin. Cauf. contempt, ever infer from its being 

a Dan. mortis, p. 8i, et ufed among thofe nor- 

p. 489. thern tribes, that it early 

* This is true, fup- prevailed among the other 

j^fing the Scandinavians Gothic nations. T, 

It 
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' It is not eafy to difcover wherein con- 
fifted the mechanifni an4 harmony of tho^e 
ancient verfes which were not in rhijne. 
The learned who have made the northern 
languages jtheir ftudy, fancy they difcover 
in fome of them the Saphic meafure, which 
many Greek lyric poets and Horace in 
J^atin fo frequently chofe *. In others the 

poet 



* Dalin. Suea. Rik. 
Hift. lib. viii. — — [This 
refcmblance to the Sap-* 
phic meafure, will I am 
afraid be found otily ima- 
ginary. It may with 
more gertainty be afiirm-> 
ed that the .vaft variety of 
metre ufed by the ancient 
Scalds may chiefly, if 
|iot altogether be reduced 
to diiFerent kinds of Al-» 
literation. In Wormius 
we have an exa£l analyfis 
©f one of thefe forts of 
metre : in which it was 
j^equifite that the ftanza 



or ftrophe fhould confift 
of four diftichs, and each 
verfe of fix fyllables. In 
each diftich three words 
at leaft were required to 
begin with the fame let- 
ters, (that is, two words 
in one verfe, and one in 
the other), that there 
fhould befides this be two 
correfpondent fyllables in 
each verfe, and that none 
of the correfpondbnces 
ought immediately to fol- 
low each other; &c. as 
in the following Latin 
couplet : 



ChriSTus Caput noSTrum 
CorQNet te bONiu 



This appears to us at 
prefent, to be only a very 
laborious way of trifling ; 
however we ought not to 

Veu I. Chap. XIIL 



decide too haftily \ every, 
language has its own pe- 
culiar laws of harmony ; 
and as the ancient Greeks 
D d an4 
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poet fccms to have tied himfelf up to begin 
the ' two firft lines of each ftrophd wfth 
the fame letters, and to confine his vcrfc 
within fix fyllables. Others think they 
obferve that the initial letters pf the line* 

correipond 



and Romans formed their 
^etre of certain artful 
diftributions of their long 
and (hort fyllables : fo 
the northern Scalds placed 
the ftruftvire of Hieirs in 
the fiudied repetition and 
^aptaticHi of the vowels 
^nd confopantB, — i— The 
fame mode of verification 
wa^ admired by oar Ad- 
riO'S^xofi ^nceftors, and 
^ath not whcJly been laid 
afide much inore than 
two celituries among our 
Eftglifli poets 5 fe? *^ Re- 
^' liques of ancient Engl. 
«* poetry," Vol. it. p. 
^60. r-r— It may hot be 
amifs to add, that the 
metre of the Welsh 
bards is altogether of the 
alliterative kind, and full 
as artificial as that of the 
ancient Scandinavians : 
Yet thofe who thoroughly 
underftand that language, 
aflert ,.|hat this kind of 
metre is extiemely pleaf- 
ing to the car, and does 
|lp£ fubjeS the poet %q 



more |-efl:raint than the 
different forts of feet di4 
the Greek and Roman 
poets. 

Perhaps it will not be 
difficult to &nd the di#err 
cnce betwee|i the metre 
of the fertrfeftt Claffics, 
and that of the Gothic 
and Celtic bards, in the 
differerit genius of their 
re<ipeaSve languages. T^ 
Greek and L^tin tongues 
chiefly coiriifted of poly- 
fyllables, of wi^ds ending 
with vowels, and not o« 
verbutxlened vrith confo- 
nants : their poets thcrcr 
fore (iif they would pro- 
duce harmony) could not 
but make their metre tci 
confift i$ quantity, or the 
artful difpofal of the long 
and <hort fyllables ; 
whereas the old Celtic 
and Teutonic language^ 
i)eing chiefly cpmpofed of 
mpnofyllables, cpuld have^ 
had hardly any fuch thing 
as quantity, and on the 
other hand a^oundiFig in 



I 
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correfpond in many different refpefts, 
^her in the fame or in different ftrophces. 
The moft fkilful inveftigators of this fub- 
j6(^ affure us, that the poets perpetually 
invented new nleafures, and reckon up one 
hundred and thirty-fix kinds *. The ex- 
plication of them we muft leave to the 
•affiduity of thofe who have reckoned them 

4ip. 

This tafte for the abftrufe and complii- 
eated, could not fail of running them into 
allegories and enigmas of every kind : We 
bftcn meet with princes and great warriors 
in the ancient chronicles, propofing riddles 
knd affiJcing penalties on fuch as could 
not unravel theni. In the firfl interview 
king Regner had with the beautiful fhep- 
herdefs before mentioned, he tried by 
enigmas to difcover \5rhether her wit was 
anfwerable to her beauty. Another king, 
named Eric, rendered himfelf famous for 
being able to give immediate anfwers to 
thirty riddles, which Odin himfelf had 

Jiarfh confonants, the firft interweaving, repeating 

effort of their ' birds to and dividing thefe fe- 

reduce it to harmony muft veral founds, as to pro- 

harre been by placing duce an agreeable effecSl 

thefe confonants at fuch from their ftrufture. T. 

diftances from each other, * Worm. App. Litt, 

fa intermixing them with Run., p. 165. rec. edit* 
vowels, and fo artfully 

Chap. XIII. Dd2 come 
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came to propqfe ; to him, havirtg aHumed 
the appearance of one Gest, a xnan ex- 
tremely well verfed in this art. Thefe arc 
ilill extant in an old Icelandic romance*. 
But excepting fome few, >yhich are toler- 
ably ingenious, they are either totally uur 
ifitelligible,. or built on verbd equivocal 
tions. The poets were not lipiited to this 
kind only. There is mention made from 
the earliefl ages' of Logoorvphs "f-, and 
other ftill more trifling Ipecies of wit, for 
which we happily want even names* Some 
of them muft have coil much labour, and 
^H imply fuch an acutenefs. and patience ia 
the inventors, as would hardly be expe<^ed 
from a nation of warriors. 

In regard to the old poems> all that is moft 
jieedful to be known about them, is the 
peculiar genius, manner and tafte that runs 
tlirough them. Some of them prefent us 
.wjth the faithful and genuine mode of 
thinking of thofe times, but they are of- 
ten difficult to underftan^, apd ftill more 
to tranflate* Neverthelefs, to fatisfy the 

* Vid. Hervarer Saga, cnt parts of the feme 

c, XV. , word.— —See inftances of 

t A LoGOGRYPri i§ a this fpecies of falfe wit 

kind of enigma, which in Ol. Wormii Literat. 

cpnfifts of taking, in dif- Runic, p. i83» 185, &c. 
ferent ftnfes, the differ* « T. 

curjofity 
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Cjiriofily of'^thofe readers who like to view 
the original maaners and fpirit of a people, 
I have endeavoured to tranflate fuch frag- 
mdnts of ancient northern poetry as would 
bfeft anfwer this piirpofe. Thefe tranfla- 
tions/ together with a few explanatory 
notes, will be thrown to the end by way 
of feqiiel, arid as affording vouchers to this 
little Work. 



I 
t 



THeriS remains now but one word to 
add by way of conclusion. When 
the truth of fads is once folidly eftablifhcd, 
we may fafely reafon concerning their 
caufes. From a reprefentation of fuch 
fadts, (which are here only brought toge- 
ther and left to fpeak for themfelves) a 
pidlure has been given of the ancient 
northern nations. But having thus in- 
formed outfelves cohcerning- the manners 
of this people ; why may not we proceed a 
ilep farther, to confider the general caufes of 
their charafter. It does not feem impoflible 
here to* difcover and perfue the path which 
nature hath taken, A great abundance of 
blood and humours, ftrong and rigid fibres, 
together with an inexhauftible vigour, 
formed the conftitutional temperament of 
the Scandinavians and Germans, as they do 
• Chap. XIII. D d 3 . indeed 
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indeed of all favage people who live under 
.a like climate*. 

Hence proceeded that impetuofity and 
violence of their pailions when they were 
once roufed; and hence in their calmer 
moments that ferious, phlegmatic and in- 
dolent turn. The exercifes of war and the 
chace, which are great fatigues to a left 
robuft people, were to them only amuse- 
ments, the means of (haking off their 
lethargy, and of giving an agreeable and 
even neceflary motion to the body. Their 
reli(h for this kind of life, the efFedt.of 



♦ SubSeptentrionibus nu" 
trtuntur gentes tmrnani" 
bus oorporibusy candidis co- 
loribusy fanguine muliOj 
quomam ab humoris pUni" 
tafey caeltque refrigera^ 
tionibus funt confirmatu 
Sanguinis abundanttd ferro 
refiftunt fine timore. . . . 
Slui refrigeratis nafcuntur 
regionibus ad armorum ve^ 
benuntiam parattores fitnt^ 
magnifque viribus ruunt 
fine iimorty fed tarditate 
animi refringuntur* Vi- 
truv. lib. vi. The an- 
cients bear wituefs to 
thefe aflertlons ; The 
fcntiments of Vitruvius 
are here nothing more 



than their general opi- 
nion. [Let the reader 
caft his eye over the fol- 
lowing paflfages. Septen- 
trionaUs populi largo fim* 
guine redtindantes. Veget. 
I, 2.. Gothi confcientia 
virium fretiy robore cor^ 
poris validiy manu prompti, 
Ifidor, Chronic, p. 730. 
Ger Monica nationesy fa^ 
vijffimis durata frigoribusy 
mores ex ipfi> cceli rigdre 
iraxerunt. Ifid. Orig. 
lib. ix. cap. 2. .Scytba 
gens laboribus et bellis af- 
pera : vires ' vorporum im* 
menfa. Juftin. lib. !!• 
cap. 3. Jirft Edit.] 

confti- 
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tonftitatidn> ftrengthened iri its turn thd 
caufe that prodqced it. Thus ftfongly 
moulded by the hand; of liaturc, and ren- 
dered hardy by education, the opinion they 
entertained of their own courage and 
ilrength muft have given the peculiar turrt 
to their charader. A man who thinks he 
ha9 nothing to fear, cannot endure any 
fort of conftraint ; much lefs will he lubmit 
to any arbitrary authority, which he fees 
only fupported by human power, or fttch 
as he can braVe with impunity. As he 
thinks himfelf not obliged to ^ court any 
one's favour or deprecate his refentment, 
he ifcorns diflimulation, artifice or falfhood. 
He regards thcfe faults, the efFefts of fear, 
as the n>pft degrading of all others. He i« 
always ready to repel force by force ; hence 
he is neither fufpicious nor diftruftful. A 
declared enemy to his enemy, he attacks 
openly 5 he confides in and is true to others ; 
generous and fometimes in the higheft de- 
gree magnanimous, becaufe he places his 
dcareft intereft in the idea he entertains 
and would excite of his courage. He does 
not willingly confine himfelf to fuch occu- 
pations as require more affiduity than ac- 
tion, more application. of mind than body; 
becaufe moderate exercife is not fufficient to 
put his blood and fibres into fuch a degree 
of motion as is neceflary to his own eafe. 
Chap. XIII^ D d 4 HencQ 






Hfence that dlftafte for the arts ; and aS the 
paflions always endeavour to juftify them- 
fdves, hence alfo that contempt and preju- 
dice which reprefents the profcffion of the 
arts as diftionourable. War then becomes 
the only employment he can exercife with 
pleafiire. The frequent - and extreme vi- 
ciffitudes, the fatigues and dangers at- 
tendant' on this way of life, are alone 
able to throw- him into thofe violent and 
continual agitations his habit of body re- 
quires. Now if we fuppofe after this a 
whole fociety compofed of fuch men, to 
what a degree of emulation muft their cou- 
rage arife ? The love of diftindlion fo na- 
tural to all men, having here no other 
objecSt than perfonal valour^ with what ar- 
dour muft that quality have been cultivated 
and cherifhed ? The love of arms becom- 
ing thus their ruling and univerfal paflion, 
would foon charadlerife their religion, dic- 
tate their laws, and in fliort form their 
prejudices and opinions, which decide every 
thing among mankind. 
^ But it may be pbje<5ted, that if the man- 
ners and charader of the ancient northern 
people proceeded fo much from the climate, 
as the fame caufe ftill operates, why is the 
effc(5t altered ? This is only a fpecious 
difficulty, A nation is never folely in- 
fluenced by climate,, except in its infancy; 
^ . - ' while 
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while it is uncultivated and barbarous. If 
is only guided by iriltind:; the objefts o? 
fenfe and the modes of living bdng as yet 
fimple. and uniforni. When after Ibmfe age^, 
reafon has been expafaded hy experiences 
and refledtion, when legiflators have afiferi, 
who either by the tiative force of genius, 
or by obferving the manners of other lii^ 
tions, have fo enlarged their underf!;and-^ 
irigs as to perceive the neceflity of a change 
of manners, it is then that a new fyHeta 
of principles combat, ^nd either divide the 
empire with, or totally triumph over the 
firft phyfical caufes. Such was* the imme-' 
diate effeft of Chriftianity in the North, an 
event which, conlidered only in a philo- 
fbphical light, fhould be ever regarded as 
the dawn of thofe happy days, which were 
afterwards to ftiine out with fuperior iplen- 
dour. In effcd, this religion, which tended 
to correft the abufe of licentious liberty, 
to banifh bloody diflentions from among 
individuals, to reftrain robberies and pi- 
racy,, foftening the ferocity of manners, 
requiring a certain knowledge of letters and 
hiftory, re-eftabli(hing a part of mankind,* 
who groaned under a miserable flavery, m 
their natural rights, introducing a relifli for 
a life of peace, and an idea of happinefs 
independant of fenfual gratifications, fowed, 
the feeds, if I may fo fpcak, of that newj 
,. Chap. XIII. fpirit, 
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fyiritp which grew to maturity in the foe-* 
ceeding age^t aad to which the arts and 
iciences {pxin^ing up along with it, added 
ftill more flxength ited vigour. 

But after all^ i$ it very certain, as the ob« 
jedioQ fuppofeSf diat the climate of Europe 
hath not undergone a change 0nce the tiaie$ 
weipeak of ? Thofe who have read the an»* 
cients with attention, think dilFerently, and 
conclude, that the degrees of cold are at 
this time much lefs ievere than they were 
formerly. This is not a place to enlarge 
on a fubjeft which might appear foreign to 
the work *. Let it fuffiqe to obferve, that 
the rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire and 
the Rhone were regularly frozen over every 
year, fo that frequently whole armies with 
their carriages and baggage could march 
oyer them -f-. Even the Typer froze at 
Rome, and Juvenal fays pofitively, that it 
was requisite to break the ice in winter, in 
order to come at the water of that river §* 

Many 

* L'Hiftoire dee CtU v^ Dion alfo mentions! 

tes, torn. i. c. 12. may be the coldnefs of Gaul, 

confulted in this matter* lib, Ixxix. and Statius in 

+ Vid, Diod. Sic. lib. Sylv. lib. x» carm. i, 

§ Hyhernum fra^a glacie defcendet in amnefn^ 
. Ter matutino Tyheri mergeiur. Juv. Sat. 6. 

The abbe du Bos, from Tyber at Rome now 
whom this quotation is freezes na more than the 
borrowed, adds, that the Nile at Grand Cairo^ 

and 
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Many paffagcs in Horsicc foppoic the ftreets. 
of Ron^ to be. full of ice and fnow ** 
Ovid aiTures us, that the Black Sea waa 
frozen annually^ and appeal$ for the truth 
of this to the govemour of the province^ 
tvhpfe name he mentions : he alio relates 
feveral circuo^fliances concerning that cli-« 
mate, which at. prefcnt agree only with Nor- 
way or Sweden %. The forefts of Thrace 
and Pannonia were full of * white ' beara 
and white boars, in like manner as now 
the forefts of the North -f. The northern 

part 



and that the Komans 
reckon it a very rigorous 
winter if the fnow h'es 
two days on the ground 
unmelted, and if there is 
any ice on the fountains 
which are expofed to the 
' North. 

* See in particular lib. 
ii. fat. 3 et 6. 

t Vid. Trift. lib. iii, 
eleg. 9. De Ponto. lib. iv. 
eleg, 7. 9. 10. Tourne- 
fort, a native of Pro- 
vence, fays in his Voy- 
ages^ that there is rio part 
of the world where the 
climate is more mild, nor 
the fruits more abundant 
than in Thrace ; and 
that the Black Sea is 
now never frpzen. Yet 

Chap. XIII. 



Pliny, Herodian, Strabo, 
and other authors ex<- 
prefsly fay, that Thrace 
is in a moft frightful di* 
mate, that the inhabitants 
are forced to bury ia the 
earth and to cover over 
with dung, during the 
winter, all the fruit-trees 
they wife to pre&rve* 
Ovid and Strabo agree in 
faying, that the countrieg 
about the Borifthenes and 
the Cimmerian Bofpho- 
rus are both uninhabited 
and uninhabitable by rea« 
fon of the cold. Vid» 
Plln. lib. XV. c. 18. Hc- 
rodian. lib. i. p. 26. Stra- 
bo 11. Ovid. Trift. ltb« 



111. 



t Vid. Paufan. Arcad* 

Cf xiu 



put of Spain was little iilHdbited for th« 
lame caufc*. In Ihort, all the ancients ^ 
who mention the climatic of Gaul, Ger-^ 
many, Pannonia and Thrace, fpeak bf it as 
infiipportable -f*, and agree that the ground 
was covered with fiiow the gteateft part of 
the year, being incapable of producinj^ 
olives, grapes, and moft other fruits. It is 
cafy to conceive that the forefts beihg 
cleared away, the fact of the country bet- 
ter cultivated^ and the marfhy places 
drained> the moift exhalations which 
generate cold, mufl be confiderably lef-^ 
fened, and that the rays of the fun muft 
have a freer accefs to warm the . earth. 
The fame thing has happened in North 
America fince the Europeans have carried 



d. xiu The Gaulifh and 
German horfes were very 
iVnall and ill-made, as are 
thefe of the coldeft parts 
of* Scandinavia, which 
M- Buffon attributes to 
the fevere cold of thofe 
countries. V. Hift. Nat. 
tom^ iv. du Cheval. Equi 
nm forma confpictii, Tac. 
G«rm. yumenta Germa^ 
nis parva et deformia. 
Caefar. de bell. Gallic^ 
lib. xiv. 

♦ Vid. Strab. lib. iii. 
— — [Poly bias fpeaks 



of Arcadia itfelf as fituate 
under a cold and humid 
climate. Lib. iv. c. ^i. 

Firft Edit.'\ 
. t S^uid ijiis locis afpi" 
rius? Cicer. Sithonia 
nix, Germania informis 
terris. Afpera ccelo, Ger- 
mania frugiferarum arbd' 
rum impatieHs. Tacitus 
pafEm. ' GaUicdhyemefri^ 
gidior. Pdtrbnius. Scy-^ 
tbict> quid frigore pejus* 
Ovid. &c. 

Firjl Ediu 

there 
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Aefe their wonted induftry *. The hfi 
ftory of the North leaves us no room to 
doubt, that there have been vail forefts cut 
down, and by this fingle means extenfive 
marfhes have been dried up and converted 
intO' land fit for cultivation. - Without 
mentioning the general caufes which in- 
fcnfibly cfFeft th6 iieftruftion of forefts, it 
was common to fct thefe on fire in-order 
to procure fertile fields. This was fo ufual 
^pra(9ice in Sweden, that this country is 
fuppofed to hav<a tdcen its rfame^ from 
thence -f-. A king of that country was 
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' * *« Our cqIo^i^s in 
f* North- America" (fays 
a learned Englifhm^n) 
** become more tem- 
^^ perate in proportion 
*' as we cut down the 
*' forefts ; but they are 
** in general colder than 
*« the countries of Eu- 
*' rope fituated under the 
" fame latitude." Vid. 
Hume's Political Dif- 
courf Difc. 10, p. 246. 
Father Charlevoix ob- 
£brves the fame of Ca- 
nada. *' Experience," 
fays he, *' puts it paft 
** contradiilion, that the 
*^ cold decre^fes in pro- 
portion a§ the country 

Chap. Xm. 
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." is difcoYcred," &c. 
Journal Hiflorique d*un 
Voyage en Ameriquc. 
Lettre X. p* iSf8. 

t From the old Cim«« 
brie word SuiPlA tQ 
burn : Hence lands 
cleared away and pre- 
pared for cultivation are 
cajled in the North 
Suidior and Suidiohnd. 
The fame derivation 
holds in the German di- 
aledl ; Sueden from Sueda^ 
to burn, Vid, Oki^ 
Vereli Notae in Hift. 
Gotr, et Rolv. p. 9. 
1664. izmo. 

furnatned 
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fbrnamed th* wood-cutter, for having 
grubbed up and cleared vaft provinces, and 
felled the trees with which it was all 
covered. Nor were they left cleared away 
in Norway and Denmark. Thus a change 
in the climate mud long have preceded 
that in the manners. 

What cbnclufion ought we to draw from 
all thi9 ? If ' for tbefc fifteen or iixteen 
centuries, the arts,, fciences, induftry and 
pQlkene& have been, inccflantly advancing 
in the north of Eiiropc, we cannot but 
evidently difcover three caufes of this, 
which, though different in their natures, 
haiVe yet been produdlive of the fame effeft. 
The firft is that reftlcfsnefs natural to the 
ipeople of all nations, but which adts more 
forceably on the inhabitants of Europe^ and 
ii ever urging them to exchange their pre- 
fent condition, in hopes of a better : the 
iecond, flower but equally fure, is the 
diange of climate : the third, more fcn- 
fibk, more expeditious, but more acci- 
dental, is that communication formed' 
between mankind by commerce and reli- 
gion, and cemented by a thoufand new 
relations ; which has in a fhort time tranf- 
jported'from the. South into the North new 
arts, manners and opinions. Thefe three 
caufes have continually operated, and the 

face 
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face of Scandinavia changes daily. It al- 
ready fhines with fomewhat more than 
borrowed lights. Time produces ftrange 
revolutions. Who knows whether the Sun 
will not one day rife in the North ? 
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